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lU  mcneil-€aiier  Automatic  0ate. 


WITHOUT  contradiction  this  Gate  is  the  Simplest  and  yet  most 
thoroughly  efficient  Automatic  Gate  yet  ofiered  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  From  a  buggy  seat  or  horseback  the  gate  may  be  opened 
even  by  a  child,  without  the  possibility  of  failure  in  action. 

Send  to  us  for  Catalogue  of  Gates  and  Fences. 

THE  CYCLONE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO., 


Detail  of  Leverage. 
FRANKLIN    STREET. 

MELBOURNE. 


Reading  for  Winter  Evenings. 


TWELVE  NOVELS  for  1/4.    (1/5  io  Stamps.) 

TWELVE  POETS  for  1/4.    (1/5  in  Stamps.) 

Nothing  Better  for  Family  Reading  can  be  found. 


1.  CHARLES  O'MALIEY;  Oharlea    l/cver'a    stirrins    romance,    tell- 

ing  of   the  adventures  of  an   Irish    officer   in   the   Napo- 
leonic Wars. 

2.  CONINGSBY ;  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  states- 
man novelist,  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

3.  BEN  tllR;    perhaps   the   most    realistic    story    of    the    time 

of    Christ.      A    stirring    tale    of    fighting    and    love    by 
CtenerPyl  Lew  Wallace. 

4.  THE    SCARLET    LETTER;     Nathaniel      Hawthorne's       master- 

piece.     Tells    of    the    stern,    early    Puritan    doings    in 
America. 

5.  ALDERSYDE ;  a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish  border, 
written  most  graphically  by  Annie  S.  Swan. 

6  NEOMI:  THE  BRIGAND'S  DAUGHTER;  the  title  explains  it- 
self. The  novel  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  that 
popular  writer,   S.  Baring-Gould. 

T.  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.  An  epoch  making  book,  by  Mrs.  H. 
Beeoher-Stowe.    A  tale  of  the  slave  days  in  America. 

8.  IIIE  FIFTH  FORM  OF  ST.  DOMINICS;  one  of  the  best  stories 
of  school  days  in  England.  Bright,  having  plenty  of 
incident.    By  T.  Barnes  Eeed. 

9.  THE  SCHONBERG  -  COTTA  FAMILY;  the  best  of  the  many 
charming  works  of  Mrs.  E.  Bundle  Charles. 

10.  THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN;  Harriet  Martineaus  graphic 
description  of  the  founding  of  the  first  negro  Republic 
in  San  Domingo. 

11.  ROBERT  FALCONER.  Of  the  many  stirring  novels  of  George 
MacDonald,  this  haa  been  universally  adjudged  the  best. 

12.  INNOCENTS  ABROAD  For  genuine  humor  no  one  can  surpass 
Mark  Twain,  and  in  this  book  he  is  at  his  best.  No  one 
who  wishes   to  have  a  hearty   laugh   should  miss    read- 


1  THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE;  by  William  Morris.  Stories  from 
this  great  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  present- 
day  poets,  told  in  prose  with  copious  extracts  in  verse, 
by   special   permission  of  the  author. 

2  THE  INGOLOSBY  LEGENDS,  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby  (Rev.  E.  H. 
Barham),  who  easily  holds  first  place  as  master  of 
English  liumorous  rhyme. 

3  CHIL  E  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  The  book  contains  the  second 
portion  of  Lord  Byron's  greatest  masterpiece.  It  is 
more  popular  than  the  first,  as  it  deals  with  the  poet's 
wandering  in  better  known  lands. 

-I.  POEMS  OF  LIBERIY.  PROGRESS  &  LABOUR,  by  John  Greenleaf- 
Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet  of  America.  He  has  been 
called   the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Suff'rage 

5  WHIT  lER'S  POEMS,  contains  his  autobiographical  poems  and 
selections    from    the    verses    he    wrot«    against    slavery. 

6  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  probably  the 
best  known   romantic  poem  of  the  English   language. 

7  LEGEN3S  AND  BALLADS    A     selection      of     the     best     known 

legends  and  ballads  in  the  English  tongue. 
«  SI.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON  That  portion  of  Spencer's 
Faerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  adventures  of  the  Red 
Cross  Knipht. 
0  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES,  in  which  Geoffrey  Chaucer  tells  of 
a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

in.  THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE,  and  other  poems,  by  Thomas 
Campl)ell.  The  Scottish  i>oet  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
battle   poems.     The   Battle    of   the   Baltic.    Hohenlindeii. 

II.  THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  nEATS.  This  "Poet  of  Beauty"  lived 
but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  19th  century.  All  his  best  masterpieces  are  in- 
cluded   in    the   volume. 

1-2  IRISH  MELOi)IES  and  other  poems,  by  the  greatest  of  Irish 
poets,   Thomas  Moore. 
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S«nd  only  Is.  4d.  (is.  sd.  If  stamps',  and  the   twelve  novels   or  the   twelve    poets  will    be    sent  you  by 
For  2s.  6d.  the  whole  library  of  twenty  four  volumes  will  be  sent,  post  free. 

THE  MANAGER,  the  "Review  of  Reviews,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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Minyieapolis    Journal. 2 

Gulliver  Taft  on  His  Travels. 

THF   Mikado :    "He's   a    nice   man.    but    it's   kind    of   a 
relief   to   have   him  move   on.'' 


WHAT   IS    CATARRH? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  adjoining  passages. 
If  this  inflammation  is  not  arrested  it  invade.s 
the  passages  which  lead  from  the  nose  to 
the  head,  ears,  throat  and  lungs.  It  injures 
the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys  the  Fense  of 
taste  and  smell,  renders  the  breath  offensive, 
breaKs  down  the  affected  tissues,  consumes 
the  nasal  cartilages,  and  rots  away  the  small 
frontal  bones  of  the  skull.  The  discharge, 
passing  through  the  lungs  and  stomach,  causes 
dyspepsia,  also  consumption.  Do  you  want 
relief  and  cure  ?     If  so,  try  our  great  remedy. 

aAMEY'S  MEDiCATOR  cures  Catarrh,  Catar 
rhal  Deafness,  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Coughs, 
Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  La 
Grippe,  etc.  Price,  complete  with  4  n»uJths' 
treatment  by  mail,  los. 

■Write  for  Booklet,  free,  or  send  order 
direct  to  Star  Novelty  Co.,  229-231  Collins-st. 
Nfelbourne. 


These  ITatural  Home  Cures 

Of   the   Most     Successful      Hygienic     Non-Drug 
Physicians  of  the  World,  are  guaranteed  to  Cure 
a  GreaterProportion    of  Cases  Treated    than  al* 
other  systems,  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost. 
Particulars  free  by  Post. 

Proprietors:    ACETOPATHIC    INSTITUTE, 

ROYAL     PARADE.     PARKVILLE,     MELBOURNE. 


t> 


fiscal  Problem. 

By  THOMAS    KIRKUP, 

Author  of  "A  History  of   Socialism.''    "South  Africa,  Old 
and  New,"  Etc. 

Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review   of 
Fiscal    and    Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo.,  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6d. 

MESSRS.  A.  &  C.  BLACK.  LONDON. 


♦  > 


"  B  Ristory  of  Socialism. 

Second  Edition.        Revised  and  Enlarged 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP. 

.4.tluihtitm.—"?>oian.  so  learned,  and  so  well  written  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  author." 

Biitish  Weekly.— 'The  book  is  well  worthy  to  remain  the 
Standard  Text-Book  on  Socialism.  " 

Crown  8vo.        PRICE,  7s.  6d. 
MESSRS,     A.    &    C.    BLACK. 


MANHU 
DIABETIC   FOODS 

(Starch  Charged).  PALATABLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE. 

ILOUR.    BISCUITS,   COCOA,  &c.      These  Foods  supersede  the  old  gluten 

preparation!;,   are  readily  taken,   and  easily  assimilated  in  the  diabetic    system. 

Highly  rec'>mmended  bv  the  leading  English  medical  magazines. 

Manufactuied  by  the  MANHU  FOOD  CO.  LTD.,  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

Call  or  write  for  particulars  from  our  Australian  representative  : 

CHAS.    E.   HALL.  12  M'llillop  St..  Melbovimo. 


DIRECT  rRO\l  fACTORY  TO  YOU  .  .  . 

ONE  HAXni.IVG, 
ONE  EXPENSE. 

We  an;  ^ell!ling  or- 
ders every  mail,  and 
want  Y'  >CKS  early. 
The  Ruiinbout  sliown 
is  a  good,  well-made 
and  strong  turnout, 
built  for  we.ir  and  com- 
fort, has  dr.uhle  c.llar 
axles,  Sarven  wheels, 
leather  d.ish.  sticl;  seat 
'ir  solid  if  preferred, 
easy  ridiii«-  springs, 
well  p.iiated  and 
trimmed. 

Special  Offer.    Price  £19  5s.  Cash. 

Send  for  our  free  Catalogue,  which  will  help  you  to  save  money  by  direct  import. 
Pianos,  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Engines,  Colonial  Stoves,  etc.,  etc.,  Jewellery, 
Plated  Ware,  etc.,  etc. 

THE   E.L.D.I.C, 

380    FLINDERS    STREJET.    MELBOURNE. 
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ifinneapolis   Journal.} 

Very  Witte. 

The    Jap    seems    to    fail    to    appreciate    the    Russian 
artist's    little   joke. 


PRACTICAL     HYPNOTISM 

MESMERIC       THEORIES 

Biological    Experiences 

Thirty  Illustrations. 
How  to  become  an  Expert  Hyp- 
notist   and   Exercise    Wonderful 
Influence    over    Other    Persons. 

'  a  cAraful  stuiiy  of  this  book  ftnyone  may 
become  &  (lulle'd  hvpnotlat.  «nd,  eiiher  f<  i 
pniCtu'Bi  vufP'^st^s  or  for  iirnusement.  may  learn 
lo  cxerclie  tbis  strange  and  wonderful  power 
orerothen.  The  possewion  of  ihis  faculty  is  of  inestimable  valne  tci|ers.in» 
in  all  ranks  of  life.  It  is  employpil.  iroiisciously  or  ii.u-oTisciously,  by  every 
•uccetsfnl  builneu  man,  politician,  actor,  preacher,  orator  and  teacher. 
VVitliout  iis  influence  the  most  accomi'lishwl  spenke  fails  lo  arouse  tlie  interi^st 
of  his  audience,  while  by  iis  power  every  argument  becomes  effective,  evciy 
Hopeal  is  reaiiomled  to,  and  the  entire  asseuiblape  is  swayed  and  controlleo 
at  the  will  of  thi  orator.  SimiU'ly  in  business  mailers. <.ne  man  lucceeds  when- 
another  faiU  simply  because  ihe  one  beconus  en  rapport  with  the  person  with 
whom  he  deal',  while  the  other  cannot.  The  first  chapter  of  the  instructions 
explains  that  everyone  may  hypnotise,  the  second  chanter  describes  the  methods 
of  hypnotlim,  and  so  on  throuithoni  264  pages,  comprising  the  l.itesi  and 
most  authentic  exposition  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  tiiis  most  wonderful 
and  myiterioni  power,  by  the  Oonto  de  Saint  Germain.  A.B..  LL.M.  '1  1m 
volume  also  contains  particulars  of  the  manner  of  curing  diieaiei  by  ih. 
employment  of  hvimotic  intioence.  There  are  thirty  interesting  engravings 
Works  on  this  subject  are  usually  Tery  costly,  hut  we  have  secured  a  Inrt:.- 
number  of  these  valuable  nooks,  and  have  resolved  to  sell  them  at  only 
!5s.  3d.  each,  including  postage  to  any  address,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  everyone.  If  you  mention  this  paper  when  orderini:  and  send  an  addi- 
tional sixpence  for  packing  and  postage,  we  will  forward  with  each  book  a 
llurnished  Metallic  Hypnotic  Disc,  as  shown  in  the  ahove  illustration,  ami 
referred  to  on  pages  93,  1S9  and  elsewhere  in  the  book.  The  price  of  the  Disc 
when  purchased  alone  is  2s.  6<I.  carriage  paid.    Obtainable  only  from 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co., 

359   and    361    (^oliiiis    Street,    Melbourne. 


For   the 
VOJOJB, 
THROAT, 


Their  Antiseptic  Properlies  prevent    abnormal  fermentation  of 
the  food,  and  are    thus    helpful   In    Indigestion   and   OyspepaJa. 


Sold    by    all    Chemist* 

Tins,  I  6,   or  post  free  on   recerpt  of  stamps,   any  province, 

from   the  SOLE   MANUFACTURER, 

G.    HUDSON,    ehemist,    Ipswich, 

Queensland,   austrmna. 

SYDNEY  DEPOT— 5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 

LONDON  AGENT— W.  F.  Pasmore,  Chemist,  320  Regent  Street,  W. 


A.  The   Larynx,     or    ortan    af 

voice. 

B.  The  Trachea,  or  windpipe. 
CL     The    Bronchial  Tubes   of   « 

dissected  lung. 
D.  A  lobe  of  one  of  the  lnn(s 


For  mutual  advantagre.  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  p.eaie  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


BAIRNS. 


This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc  ,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 

You  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY     GIFT 

Or    CHRISTMAS    GIFT 

For  Your  Child. 


CONTENTS 


VOL.  I.— iEsop's  Fables. 

YOli.   II. — Nursery  Rhymes   and  Nursery   Tales. 

\'0L.    III. — The    Adventures    of    RejTiard   the    Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.    V. — Pilgrim's    Progress. 


VOL.    VI.— The    Story     of    the    Robins     and     the 

Story   of   a  Donkey. 
VOL.    VII. — The    Christmas     Stocking     and     Hans 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII.— Gulliver's    Travels. 

Little     People     of    Liliput. 

Giants. 


1. — Among    the 
2. — -Among      the 


Vol.     IX. — Baron     Munchausen     and     Sinbad     the      Sailor. 


Write,  enclosing  YS.    6D.j  to 


rr 


The    Manager, 

THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS." 

EQUITABLE     BUILDING,     MELBOURNE. 
And    it    will    be  sent  to  you.    post  free. 
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TROUP'S 

VAPOUR   AND    HOT   AIR 
Folding 

Bath  Cabinets. 

A  Tui^    .1    i.lIi  in  your  own  home.     Guaranteed  to  cure 
the  very  worst  cases  of  Rheumatism,   Sciatica,  Lumbatro. 
Recommended  by  Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 

Australasia's  Leading  Surgeon. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars,   Free. 

Price  25s.  COMPLETE  Delivered  in  Melbourne. 

Depot:    ROYAL    ARCADE,     MELBOURNE 


flLe0H0Lie 

W^  \m  ^%.  ^»  ^%  f%  Permanently  cured  at  pa- 
L  If  ■  L  ^^  ^^  tient's  own  home  in  3  to  7 
I  ^k  I  §  -!./■  weeks,  by  the  recognised 
WtmM\\^  mtm\^^^  TUBTEY  TBBATMENT,  with- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  oat  inconvenience.  Result 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  aasTired.  Success  testified 
by  ofiacials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Beport  of  Public  Teat  sent  free. 
ME.  THOMAS  Holmes,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  In 
my  work."    The  Chronicle  says-    "A  remarkable  success." 

THE  onijT  System  under  English  medical  Dieection. 

Write  in  confidence  for  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London. 


A  PAMPHLET  ON  INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

^^!ailenbiirgs  Foods. 

The  "Allenburys"  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  and  supply  all  that  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone.  They  promote  perfect  health,  and  give  freedom  from  digestive  troubles 
and    the   disorders  common   to  children   fed  on   farinaceous   foods,  condensed   milk,  or  even   cows  milk 

ALLEN  &  HANBLRYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  7,  SprinjJ  St.,  SYDNEY. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDnPT17D      ocui-isT 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPLCIAUST    IN    ALL    £YC    COMPLAI.STS 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER    would   remind    his    Patients 

throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 

their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude   the 

alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 

spectacles   required    daring    life   without   further 

measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  ••  •  family  Sslve  hsu  no  equal;  cures  BliKht.  sore  and  inflamed  Eyes. 
Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restore*  Eyelashci.  2  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.  No  careful 
housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  especially  in  the  country  places, as  Inflammation  is  gea*- 
rally  the  forerunner  of  all  di«eas«»»  of  the  Kve.  An  early  applicatioo  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Erca. 
BottlmM,  arta.nd.Sl6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  colonie«.    B^m  Batht,  6d.    Stamps  other  than  Victorian  not  accepted. 
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Minneapolis   Journal.'] 

"William  Says,  Wiggle  "Waggle." 


6 


FALIERES'  PHOSPHATINE 

A  VALUABLE  ADJUNCT  TO  INFANTILE  DIETARY. 

Parents  who  would  rear  strong  children,  and  avoid 
the  troubles  incidental  to  Teething,  should  use  it 


d\ 


FOOD  for   INFANT5    and   INVALIDS 

OBTAINABLE  AT  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND   GROCERS 

Free  Sample  Tin  on  application  to  Joubert  &Joubert 

552  Flinders  St.,  Melbourne, 


EVAPORATED  INK 
IS  CLEAR  WASTE. 

Inkpots  waste  Nine-Tenths  of  the  Ink  ;  a 


SWAN 

Fountain  Pen 


^ 


'SWAN' 
PENS 

are  '*  Gilt 
Edge  "  Invest- 
ments yielding 
big    dividends 
of  satisfaction. 

Catalogue  post  free  from 

MaWe,  Todd  «  Bara, 

93,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.  QS 


Writes  every  drop 
on  the  Paper. 

Sold  by  all 
Stationers, 
Jewellers, 
and  Im- 
porters. 


s 


YMINGTON'S 


EDINBURGH 


Coffee. 


Any    quantity    of  Coffee   wade 
in   a   moment. 


"Coffee  that  makelh  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half- 
closed  eyes." 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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I  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 


? 


is  far  and  avray  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia.  It  is 
not  only  the  busy  man's  and  woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper 
that  the  man  or  woman  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does, 
it  gives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  world's  doings,  and  the 
best   thoughts   of    its   best   writers. 


Co   the   jlionagcr, 

Che  SleoieiD  of  S/leviews  for  Jiustralasia, 

Squitable  5^uilding,   Silcfbournt. 

STlease  xcnd  me  the  Slcvicw  of  Slevieios  for   jiustralasia    for    twefve    months, 
beginning for  which  S  enclose  eight  shillings  and  sixpence. 


(SKr.    ) 

VCame  \  SKn.  \ 
{  SKitt  J 


Jlddress 


2>ate 


^^•^•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦0^««e«0«#4940«««««0«««««««««*«««««9«a«««««««««0«0«9>tt9«i 


A    LIBRARY   OF    POETRY 

For  20/* 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and  Attractive  Volumes,  containing  the  best  poetry  of  the  Mister   Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.     The  contents  of  each  volume  have  been  most  carefully  selected  so 

as  to  include  only  the  best  works  of  each  poet  represented  in  the  series. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last 
century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  the  poems  that  will  give  him  the  higiiest.  healthiest,  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As 
his  mood  changes  he  can  turn  the  leavej  of  volume  alter  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle  of  life,  consi>l.,tion  and  comfort 
for  seasons  of  trial  and  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for  the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  con- 
venient, the  binding  atti active — in  short,  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library  of  poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (61d.  Z4ln.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  there  are  2500  paces  in  all  in  the  set.  The 
twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  of 


BURNS  fwith  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT    &    Mrs.    BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.    ARNOLD    d,    COLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT    &    MACAULAY 

MINOR    AMERICAN     POETS 

KEATS    &.    SHELLY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON 


The  Library  tits  inio  a  special  woodeft  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volumes. 

Kesidents  in  Victoria  must  send  2S.  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia  Si.    The  books  and  case  »re  strongly  packed 
and  will  arrive  in  good  condition.    Address  orders  to 

^  THE     MANAGER. 

"  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia."  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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Minneapolis   Journal.2 

A  Strsnuaus  Call. 

THE  CORRESPONDENTS:  "Hi,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  vou'U  have 
to  come  and  fix  up  this  peace  conference.  We've  done 
all   we   can." 


"A    PERFECT   Food   for   Infants." 

MRS.  ADA  S.  BALUN. 

Editress  of  «  Baby." 


! 


Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

ISEA  VE'S 
Food 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS. 


"  yer/  carefully  prepared  and  highly  natrltlout." — 
LANCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wantt  of  Infant*  and  young 
ptrtoiii."—Sm  CHA8.  A.  CAMEftON,  C.B.,  M.O. 

Ex-Presidcnt  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


USED    IN   THE 

nrUSSIAN     IMPERIAL     NURSERY. 


I  GOLD     MEDAL 

5  Women's   International    Exiiibition, 
#  London,    1900. 

'  -   ilMtifacturers:    JOSIAH  R.  NEAVB  &  CO.. 
%  Fordingbridgre,  England. 


GOOD     HAIR     FOR    ALL. 


HOLLAND'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

flas  gained  a  world-wide  reputatiofl  for  arresting  the  prema 
ture  decay,  promoting  thr  ~rowth,  and  giving  lustre  to  th» 
hair.     If  your  hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 
F>rlc*  3«.,  4b.,  Bs.      Postage  9d-  extra. 

HOLLAND'S  ~PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,   Ringworm,  and   all    Parasitical   Disrast-s  of   the 

Head,  and  for  tuaking  HRir  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 

Rrlce    5s       Postage    9d.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S     NATURALINE,    for    restoring    Grey 
Hair  to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.     Price  5/6. 
Postage  9d.  extra. 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st., 

E.  HOLLAND^^air  Specialist,    '''"' 

193    COLLINS    STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


NICE 
WARM. 

THE  AMERICAN 
RADIATOR  CO.'S 
RADIATORS 
AND  BOILERS. 

ARTISTIC,  HEALTHY,  EFFICIENT.  NO  SMOKE,  DUST  OR  ASHES 
TO  DAMAGE  THE  FURNITURE.  SAVES  FUEL  ONLY  ONE  FIRE 
NEEDED  TO  WARM  THE  HOUSE,  AND  THAT  A  SMALL  ONE. 
COME  AND  SEE  THEM   FIXED  AT  OUR   OFFICES. 

AGENTS: 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  Prop.  Ltd., 

391  Bourfce  Street,  Me.bourriL-. 
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A  SPLENDD  XMAS  GIFT, 


OR 


Splendid  Entertainment  for  Your  Xmas  Visitors 


PICTURES   FROM   LONDON   "PUNCH." 

The  Finest  Library  of  Humour  in  the  World. 


FOUR    VOLUMES,    2,000     PAGES, 

BY  special  arrangement  with  the  Proprie- 
tors of  London  Punch  we  are  able  to 
offer  to  readers  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  the  finest  Library  of  humour  in  the 
world  at  so  low  a  price  that  everyone  can  afford 
it.  Punch  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  it  is 
a  household  word  throughout  the  Empire  for 
humour  in  sketch  and  letterpress,  its  artists  are 
the  best  that  England  contains  :  In  **  Pic- 
tures from  London  *  P\incH  *  "  which 
we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  our  readers,  there 
has  been  brought  together  the  best  of  the  pic- 
tures and  sketches  that  have  appeared  in  Punch 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  These  volumes  contain 
the  cream  of  Punch — the  pictures  that  have 
made  the  journal  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and  the  pictures 
of  Punch  need  no  recommendation.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  four  volumes  over  which  you 
could  not  linger.  There  is  not  a  page  that  you 
will  willingly  allow  to  escape  you.  Is  not  Mr. 
Punch  at  home  everywhere  ?  His  wit  is  racy 
ot  the  soil,  a  light  soil,  rich,  fertile,  fruitful ; 
while  as  a  laughing  philosopher,  knowing  when 
to  be  merry,  but  always  wise,  and  when  to  be 
serious,  he  beams  upon  the  whole  world,  his 
eyes  twinkling  with  mirth,  while  his  sympathies 
are  cosmopolitan.  His  rule  of  life  is  contained 
in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  old  familiar  quatrain  : 

"  'Tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
'Tis  good  to  be  honest  and  true." 

What  rich  veins  of  humour,  fun,  and,  mind 
you,  moral  teaching  into  the  bargain,  if  you 
only  dig  deep  enough  !  '*  Dicky  Doyle's  "  inim- 
itable work,  a  laugh  to  every  line  of  it,  crops  up 


4,000     PICTURES    AND    SKETCHES. 

now  and  again  throughout  the  collection.  Sir 
John  Tenniel,  knight  of  the  crayon,  and  cheval- 
ier sa«s/'enf-<;/ saws  re/)rocA^,  gives  us  such  gro- 
tesque "  Shakesperian  Illustrations "  as,  when 
once  seen,  will  always  recur  to  the  memory 
whenever  you  may  come  across  the  passages  he 
has  selected  from  the  immortal  Bard.  Du 
Maurier  in  the  park  and  the  drawing-room  ; 
Keene  in  the  street  and  in  the  kitchen.  Phil 
May,  with  his  marvellously  lif  e-Uke  gutter-snipes, 
his  real  'Arriets  and  'Arries,  is  incomparable. 
Then  there  is  the  fun  and  "go"  of  Jalland's 
scenes  in  the  hunting-field.  Examine  the  work 
by  Bernard  Partridge  ;  what  rare  humour 
inspires  the  pencil  of  this  veritable  magician, 
skilled  beyond  compare  in  the  black  (and  white) 
art.  Irresistibly  absurd  is  the  quaint  work  of  Ed. 
w^ard  T.  Reed  the  exceptionally  gifted  catcher 
of  likenesses  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  all 
taken  on  the  spot  "  while  he  waits."  Then  we 
have  Tom  Browne,  in  a  line  peculiar  to  himself; 
Brock,  with  his  light  comedy  manner,  and 
Ralph  Cleaver,  with  delicate  touch  and  refined 
humour.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  first-rate 
display  of  work  by  Messrs.  Howard,  Everard 
and  Arthur  Hopkins,  cutn  mnltis  aliis,  the  pick 
of  the  profession,  whose  names  to  enumerate 
might  occupy  as  much  space  as  did  Homer's  list 
of  ships,  and  whose 'works,  in  goodly  company, 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mark  Twain  declares  that  he  is  happy  if  he 
can  have  one  good  laugh  a  week.  Here  is  a 
workwhich  willgiveyoua  laugh  for  everyday  of 
the  year.  The  volumes  appeal  to  every  age — 
men,  women  and  children  will  find  them  equally 
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attractive.  The  most  sensitive  will  find  nothing 
to  scandalise,  to  shock  or  to  pain,  but  much  that 
will  instruct — for  the  collection  is  a  veritable 
history  of  the  social  movements,  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  the  amenities  and  the  vulgarities  of  life 
in  the  Victorian  era — and  very  much  that  will 
amuse.  No  better  book  exists  for  those  who 
wish  to  while  away  half  an  hour  in  a  doctor's 
waiting  room.  Even  in  spending  some  minutes 
in  dread  anticipation  of  the  dentist's  ministry, 
the  victim  may  smile  and  half  forget  his  aching 
molar  as  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  **Pic- 
txires  from  London  *  PvincK.'  "  In  a 
drawing-room,  in  a  boudoir,  in  a  club  or  hotel 
reading-room,  they  are  indispensable. 

To  obtain  these  pictures  you  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  have  to  buy  the  twenty-five  vol- 
umes oi  Punch  at  a  cost  of  at  least  £15.  These 
volumes  would  occupy  many  feet  of  your  shelves 
and  to  pick  out  the  pictures  contained  in  the 
four  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  **Pic- 
txjres  from  London  *P\incH'  **  it  would 
be  necessary  to  turn  thousands  of  pages.  If  you 
take  advantage  of  our  offer  you  will  obtain  all 
that  is  best  in  Punch— except  the  political  car- 
toons and  the  letterpress — in  fourl  convenient 
volumes,  measuring  iiin.  by  gin.,  bound  in  cloth 
or  half-leather,  with  2000  pages  and  almost 
4000  pictures  and  sketches  by  Sir  John 
Tenniel,  John    Leech,    Linley  Sambourne 


Charles  Keene,  Du  Maurier,  E.  T.  Reed. 
Bernard  Partridge,  Phil  May,  and  many 
others.  Instead  of  paying  £15  for  this  feast  of 
laughter  and  humour  you  need  only  pay  36/- 
and  the  four  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be 
delivered  carriage  paid  to  your  address.  The 
edition  is  a  limited  one,  and  when  it  has  been 
exhausted  the  price  of  the  volumes  will  have  to 
be  raised.  To  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
special  price,  prompt  application  is  very  advis- 
able. To  delay  may  mean  that  you  will  miss  an 
opportunity  which  will  not  recur.  Three  of  the 
volumes  will  arrive  almost  immediately,  the 
fourth  will  be  ready  about  Christmas,  and  will 
be  sent  you  on  that  date.  In  both  cases  the 
postage  will  be  paid  by  us.  We  are  convinced 
that  "Pictures  from  London 
*P\jncH*  '*  will  be  the  favourite  Christmas  gift 
of  1905.  Christmas  is  not  far  off,  and  if  you  wish 
to  make  sure  of  obtaining  a  set  as  a  gift  to  a 
friend  or  relative  you  should  send  your  orders/ 
once.  We  will  reserve  a  set  for  you  and  despatch 
it  to  any  address  at  any  date  you  may  mention. 
A  little  forethought  now  may  save  you  guineas 
in  December.  Do  not  lose  any  time  in  filling 
out  the  following  order  form  and  posting  to  us 
at  once.  It  will  bring  you  the  world's  best 
library  of  humour  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings 
which  would  be  well  worth  the  price  if  instead 
of  shillings  they  were  pounds. 


ORDER    FORM. 


To  THE  MANAGER,  Review  of  Reviews, 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me,  postage  paid,  the  four    volumes    of    *'  Pictures    from 
London  *  PuncH.*  *'     /  enclose  36/- 


Name. 


A  ddvess . 


Date  to  be  sent 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


Thk  famous  remedy  For 


Has  the  Larsfest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    ASTHMA   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Tho5r  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufierers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  C  u^h,  Difficulty  o\ 
Breathing,  H^<arseness,  Pain  it  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
•nd  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  lo  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  leen  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginninK,  a  dose  i»  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  ^ 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  Its  commenceraent,  and  ConsumpU*o 
is  DO  exception  to  this  rule. 


1^  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 

BRONCHITIS    and    aSTHMA. 

A  commj;rcial  travellee  suffering  intensely 

CURED   BY   HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS   CURE. 


HAS  SINCE   CAMPED   OUT  AND  TRAVELLED   MUCH 
WITHOUT    CONTRACTING   A   COLD. 


Mr.   W.   G.   Hearne. 

Dear  Sir,— In  1898,  I  waa  for  four  years  preivioiulj  ia 
Queensland  travelling  representative  tor  a  mercantile 
house.  Having  contracted  a  heavy  cold,  I  placed  myself 
ander  a  meaical  man,  and  used  all  kinds  of  otaemists' 
prescripliona  t;ithout  avail.  I  was  then  staying  at  Hayes' 
Terminus  Hotel,  Brisbane.  The  manager  did  all  possible 
for  me,  for  which  I  shall  always  feel  grateful.  Mr.  Duncan 
Ourrie.  at  that  time  acting  manager  for  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  came  to  see  me  daily,  and  he  advised 
me  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  was  about  done  far; 
could  not  eat,  or  scarcelj*  swallow;  in  fact,  used  to  nearly 
suffocate  a  dozen  times  a  day,  suffering  intensely.  Guess 
of  my  thankfulness,  when  Mr.  Currie  brought  me  a  bottle 
of  your  Broncliitis  Cure.  A  few  doses  actually  cured  me. 
I  took  another  bottle  away  from  the  city  with  me,  and 
gave  part  of  it  to  a  young  grirl  at  Southport,  and  it  also 
saved  her  life.  The  balance  I  gave  to  Mr.  T.  McMillan, 
Tweed  River— three  persons  cured  by  your  valuable  medi- 
cine. Although  I  have  camped  out  and  travelled  about 
10,000  miles  since  my  illness,  I  have  not  contracted  a  cold 
since. — I    am.    Sir,    vour    best    well-wisher, 

THOS.   ROSS,    Labasa,    via  Suva,    Fiji. 


BRON&HITIS. 


TWO    PERSONS    IN    NEW    ZEALAND    CURED    BY    ONE 
BOTTLE  OF   HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS   CURB. 


ONE   OF   THEM   HAD    BEEN   SUFFERING   FOR  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,— I  had  a  very  bad  cough,  so  I 
bousrht  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  used  about 
one-half  of  it,  which  cured  my  cough  in  two  or  three  days. 
My  daughter,  who  had  been  troubled  with  a  bad  cough 
for  tlie  T>a8t  twelve  months,  then  used  the  remaining  half 
of  the  medicine,  and  it  cured  her  also.  I  think  your  Bron 
chitis    Cure   is   a   wonderful    remedy. 

I  liavo  lived  on  my  farm  at  Bombay  for  about  36  years. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you 
please— Yours    respectfully,  CHAS.   WOOTTON. 

Bombay,    Auckland,    New    Zealand. 

BROVeHITIS    and    aSTHMa. 


A   SUFFERER   FOR   YEARS. 

IMMEDIATE   RELIEF    .AND    COMPLETE   CURE   BY 
HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 
Mr.   Ilearno. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  express  my  gratitude 
first  to  you  for  your  marvellous  Bronchitis  and  Asthma 
Cure;  next  to  Mr.  Cheshire,  Chemist,  North  Brighton,  for 
having  so  valuable  a  cure  in  stock.  My  wife,  being  a  sufferer 
for  years,  I  purcliased  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure. 
It  e-ave  immediate  relief,  and,  continuing  it  as  directed. 
it  effected  a  complete  cure.  My  wife  and  I  recommend  it 
to  all  our  acquaintances  who  suffer  with  the  same.  You 
ran  use  this  letter  for  publication  if  yo\\  wish. — Yours  sin- 
rei-oly,  F.    A.    CUTTEN. 

Elsternwick,  Victoria. 


BRONeHITIS. 


AN  ENGLISH  LADY  80  ILL  THAT  THE   DOCTOR   HELD 
OUT  NO  HOPE. 


WAS    GIVEN    HEARNT:'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE,    AND    IT 
EFFECTED   A  COMPLETE  RECOVERY. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — Not  long  since.  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  old  country,  and,  before  leaving  Melbourne 
purchased  a  bottle  of  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  1  took 
with  me.  When  I  arrived  in  LeeUs,  I  foiiiui  tliat  my  uiece 
Miss  O.  Matthews,  was  suffering  from  a  very  severe  attack 
of  Bronchitis;  in  fact,  she  was  so  bad  that  the  family 
doctor  held  out  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  She  was  tben 
given  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  according  to  the  directioo 
on  the  label,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  it  effected 
a    complete    cure.  R.    J.    MATiHEW.-s. 

c/o    Allan    and    Co.,    Collins-street,    Melbourne. 


A    OAMBERWELL    RESIDENT    EXPRESSES    GRATITUDE 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  relieved 
my  wife  of  a  cough  which  followed  on  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. While  I  acknowledge  that  all  good  comes  from 
one  only  source,  ordinary  gratitude  bids  me  to  offer  my 
earnest  thanks  to  you.  tlirough  whom  this  particular 
blessing  has  come. — I   remain,   dear  sir,    yours  very   truly, 

GEO.  8.  CALDWELL, 

Oamberwell,    Victoria 


a  PEW  BXTRaers  from  letters. 


"Your  Bronihitis  Cure  suited  Mrs.  Nicholson  splendidly 
Her  cough  is  gone.  It  eased  her  directly,  and  there  i» 
really  no  stuffiness  or  shortness  of  breath  present  now.  1 
must  say  that  the  Bronchitis  Cure  is  wonderful.  I  did  not 
think  she  could  live  until  the  morning,  but  she  surpriseii 
me  by  rallying,  and  is  now  able  to  be  out  of  bed  once 
more."  A.  M.  WESTO.V, 

"Thorpe,"    Warrnambool,    Victoria 

"Your  Bronohlti*  Cure  is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever 
taken."  D.  WILLIAMS. 

Hill-street,    Litligow,    N.S.W 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  all  you  describe  it  to  be."- 
Yours   m  st   respectfully,  R.    J.    McOLELLAND. 

Red  Jacket,  via  Walhalla,  Victoria. 

"  I  have  used  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  with  splendid 
results.  Always  keep  it  in  the  liome  for  use.  It  acts  llk< 
magic."  (Rev.)    JAMES   SMITH, 

Methodist   Parsonaire,    Dunkeld, 
Formerly  of  Oakleigh.  Victoria. 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  a  wonderful  medicine.— A.  It 
SIMMONS,  J.P..  No.  7  Benny-street,  Paddington,  Sydney." 

"I    have    used    your    Bronchitis    Cure    myself,    and    hav 
recommended  it   to  others,  with    most  beneficial   results." 
(Rev.)  E.   J.   HENDERSON. 

Gumeracha,    South    Atistralia. 

"  We.  the  nudersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  jjer 
fectly  and  rapidly  successful  under  circumstances  which 
undoubtedlv  prove  its  distinct  healing  power."  Signed  hj 
the  Rev  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong,  and  fi* 
other    leading    residents. 


HEARNE'S     BRONCHITIS    CURESMALL    SIZE.    26  j     LARGE    SIZE.    46. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.   G.   HEARNE.    CHEMIST.   GEELONG,    VICTORIA 

Forwarded  by  Pos'  to  any  Address  when  n<it  obtainable  locally. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING, 


UR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  They  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  lo/b,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    or    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   each. 

BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A.    (Size,  6}  x  33  in.)    Mailed 

to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  i/-, 

THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE.    By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.     (i8 
X  I3i  in.) 

JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     By  J.  C.  McWhirter, 
R.A.     (i8f  X  I2i  in.) 


4- 
5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 


A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.    (i2i  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landscer 
(I4ix  I4i  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (I4i  x  i6i  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.     (i4i  x  i6|  in.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (11^x18^  in.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotvpe  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


BLOSSOMS. 


COUPON. 

Please   send  me    *'  BLOSSOMS,*'    for  wbicb 
I  enclose  //- 

Name 


To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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I  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of  S 

t 


ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS.  Skc— "1  have  often  thoug:ht  of  writing  to  tell  you 
whkt  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  IndipesMon  and  BiliousnesB.  About  six  or  seven 
years  back  my  husband  suRfgested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
have  the  terrible  pains  arid  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anythinjj  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
reoommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  suoh  an  invaluable  piok-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8,  1900)." 

Th«  afreet  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'  on   a   Disordered    Sleepless   and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  Is,  in  fact,  Nature's  Own  Ramedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  'Fruit  Salt.*     Without  it  you  have  a  Worthlms  Imitatioii 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   END,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C     ENO'S  Patent 


>*-»-»'»^*-§*^-8^^-*Tl-3-J^^*3«^^J'J-2-3'S^^-§a-5-93^-S^3-99^-5^-3-i^-J-J^^-J-i^-8-8^-Jm-3-84^^.^j|^<r 
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For  mutual  advantase,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Punch} 


A  Family  Matter. 


iMctb. 


John  BULL:  "This  is  my  new  partner,  my  dear. 
We  liave  juat  signed  the  lines.  I  lioi)e  you'll  try 
and   be  good   friends  with   her." 

AUSTRALIA:  "Oh,  yes.  As  long  as  she  doesn't 
want  anythins  of  mine." 


Ot^UfRE^iV^^ 


DELICIOUS 


pat  a  ^ake 

BISCUITS. 


The  Most  Successful 

Biscuit  yet  Introduced. 


'I  n!\'N.'UiVifc';<\<Ra>.\\^\\yy  A\\>A  \\if/A\\Vi<  I'lJ^AkMAWA'Cg 


BENGER'Sfood 

FOR  INFANTS,  INVALIDS,  AND  THE   AGED. 


BENGER'S  FOOD  is  distinguished  by  the  ease 

with  which  it  can  be   digested   and   absorbed,   and   is 

quite  different  from  any  other  food  obtainable. 

Sold  in  tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  evetywhere. 


THE 


Young  man's  magazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED      MONTHLY. 

POST    FREE,    3s.    6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,    Original,    and    Instructive 
Reading  Matter. 

No  House   Where   there    is   a   YOUNG  MAN  should  be 
without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 


RUBBER    TYPE. 

"OFFICE  PRINTING  OUTFITS. 

No.  o  has  83  letters,  3  sets  numbers, 
spaces,  all  punctuation  marks,  tube  of 
nk,  pad,  tweezers  and  typeholder ;  com- 
plete, in  neat  box.  Price,  only  1/3,  post 
free  to  any  address. 

No.  2  has  5  Capital  and  5  Small  let- 
ters of  principal  letters  required  3ets  of 
otlier  letters,  also  numbers,  punctuation 
niarlcs  and  spaces,  in  division  box.  Each 
outfit    comprises    complete    alphabets 

(capitals  and  small),  &c.,  as  above,  solid  rubber  type,  by  the  best  maker  in  the 
world  ;  one  patent  Excelsior  self-inkine  stamp  pad,  one  typeholder.  holding;  three 
lines  of  type  for  stampiiitf ,  one  pair  of  tweezers,  for  placing  typo  in  holder,  com- 
plete, in  neat  box,  only  4/6,  post  free. 

No.  3.— Same  ityle  as  above,  but  larger  size  of  type,  larg^er  pad  and  holder  for 
four  lines  of  type.     Price  only  5/6,  post  free. 

These  outfits  are  far  cheaper  than  a  set  rubber  stamp,  which  can  only  print  th« 
one  thine.  You  can  use  the  outfits  for  all  purposes,  such  as  programmes,  visiting 
cards,  address  on  billheads,  window  price  tickets,  and  for  stamping  linen,  &c.  As  a 
"spelling  object  lesson"  for  children  they  are  unique.  Address  Orders— STAR 
NOVELTY  COMPANY  (Dept.  A).  W9-«3i  CoUins-st.,  Melbourne.  Box  466,  G.P.O 
ri  IITCC  Special  Value.  Ebony,  8  Geiman  Silver  Keys,  Tuning  Slide, 
fLUICd*  Superior  quality,  25/-,  Carriage  Paid.  STAR  NOVELTY  CO, 
329-231  Collins-st.,  Metbounuw 
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Minneapolis   Journal."] 

So  Interested  in  the  Jews. 

M.   DE   WITTE:    "Now  we   ahall    have    such    a  pleasant 
little   chat   about   those    poor,    dear   Jews   in    Eussia." 


€€ 


The  Spectator" 

Is  the  Organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 


it  is  a  Live,  Brigtit,  Ip-to-Date  Journai. 

Sold  at  8s.  8d.  per  annum  ilOs.  lOd.  posted). 


The  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Bickford  wrote  concerning  it  as 
follows  : — "The  Spectator  has  become  one  of  the  very  best 
religious  papers  published  in  Australasia.  It  is  now  possible 
to  recommend  it  with  confidence,  not  only  to  the  Methodists 
but  to  Christians  of  all  denominations.  For  whilst  its  chief 
aim  is  to  serve  the  Methodist  Church  in  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania, it  is  free  from  everything  parochial  and  sectarian, 
and  gives  a  generous  recognition  to  our  sister  churches. 
Every  person  in  the  colonies  who  aspires  to  be  an  intel- 
ligent Methodist,  must  read  its  columns." 


PRINTING 

Of  all  Descriptions  is  undertaken 
and  executed  with  Jtccuracy  and 
Promptitude. 

T.  W.  RASH  LEIGH, 
270  Post  Office  Place, 

Melbourne. 


JUST     THIS      AMOUNT 

r  ^ 
WILL  GIVE  YOU 

A  DELICIOUS 

CUP 

^  of 

van 
Houten's 

QDeoa 


A  COCOA    YOU     CAN    ENJOY 
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The  Graft  Mosquito. 


[Minneapolis. 


Uncle   SAM:    "I   got   ter  plsin    this   pest   wliolesale    or 
he'll    inoculate    the    whole    population." 


GEREBOS 
""  SALT 


contains  the  nourishing 
Phosphates  which  are  lacking 
in  White  Bread.  By  using 
only  "CEREBOS"  SALT  in  the 
kitchen  and  at  table  you  get 
the  same  benefit  as  from 
eating  Brown  Bread. 

Wliah'sale  Agents: — Peterson  &=  Co., 

MeIbou>ne, 


\ 


mflarvcsrer^d 

fills  Hie  Farmers  Horn  of  PlenF/ 
hill,  to  overFlowin^  \  j  te| 


MEAD  OFFICE  ^   ^  - 
668  BOURKE   ST  MELB. 
3YDNEY,   42  EMGINE  5T 


ADELAIDE  54  NORTH  TERRACE  W^ 

™ — ™ H — ^ mmj%^^^ 
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TRIED      di        ^ 

SHOPPING  BY  POST? 


If  you  have  not,  study  our  advertisements,  and  write  to  our  adver- 
tisers, and  see  whether  they  will  not  serve  you  as  satisfactorily  as  if 
you   shopped    in    person. 

Whether  it  be  Machinery  or  Tea,  Buggies  or  Hair  Restorer,  Gates  or 
Biscuits,  Patent  Medicines  or  Books,  that  you  require,  write  our  Adver- 
tisers and  test  their  goods. 

It  is  our  wish  that  the  advertisements  in  this  magazine  be  read  by 
its  readers  "The  Review  of  Reviews  "  is  a  high-class  production,  the  best 
magazine  of  its  class  in  Australasia,  and  we  refuse  to  take  advertisements 
from  all  and  sundry.  We  discriminate  between  firms  to  whom  we  apply 
for  advertisements.  The  appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  is  a  proof  that  the  firm  advertising  is  a  reputable  one,  and 
that  its  representations  are  genuine.  We  want  readers  of  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  to  have  confidence  in  its  advertisers. 

Write  them,  and  try  them  ! 

BUY  WELL-ADVERTISED  GOODS. 

In  recent  years  methods  of  shopping  and  purchasing  have  changed. 
Purchasers  do  not  buy  goods  on  chance,  but  they  rely  on  the  reputation 
of  well-known,  well-advertised  brands.  In  this  extensive  advertising  cus- 
tomers find  security,  for  the  merit  of  an  article  is  soon  found  out,  and 
the  thing  not  up  to  description  goes  down  Constant  advertising  of  an 
article  is  therefore  an  excellent  guarantee  of  that  articles  worth. 

Misrepresent  a  line  of  goods  in  advertising  and  it  is  as  good  as  dead. 
The  public  will  not  be  imposed   upon. 

In  a  good-class  magazine  like  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  advertisements 
can  be  relied  on.  The  management  exercises,  great  care  that  none  but 
reliable  advertisements  are  accepted. 

Don't  take  chances  in  buying  Buy  well-known  goods  advertised  in 
our  columns  by  our  clients. 

"THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA." 
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Thirty-Two  Magnificent 
COLOURED  POST-CARDS 


For  2s.  2d..  Post  Free. 


THE   t)LD   HOMKSTEAU. 


(!>    O    a 


SERIES  No.    1. 

(16    Cards.) 

The  Harbour  at  Venice 
Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 
An  Old  Salt 
The  Wedding  Party 
A  Neighbourly  Chat 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
Sunset  on  Long  Island 
Berkshire  Brooi(  in  Autumn 
A  Passing  Storm 
Landscape  (Corot) 
In  a  Bad  Fix 
Judgment  of  Paris 
Autumn 

Three  Boatmen  of  Barce- 
lona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 

W    W    "S* 


These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Colourtype  Process. 

They  are  reproductions  of  Original  Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  in  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  restriction,  which  prohibited 
writing  on  the  address  side  has  been  removed,  Picture 
Post-Cards  will  be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the 
Post  Office  officials  take  great  pains  not  to  damage  the 
picture. 


SERIES  No.  2. 

(16    Cards.) 

The  Song  of  the  Lark  (Breton) 

The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  in  HoUand 

Waters  ^ 

The  Fortune  Teller  (£>^«»)  0 

Venice  (Canal)  0 

The  Evening  Meal  ^ 

Highland  Sheep  ^ 

The  Mariner  ^ 

The  Old  Homestead  ^ 

Salt  Lake  Valley  0 

THe  Puritan  Girl  0 

Preparing  the  Fete  ^ 

Sunset  on  Mount  Hood  ^ 

The  Young  Mother  ^ 
Street  Scene  In  Venice 


THE   HAKBOUR   AT   VENICE 


Picture  Post-Cards  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  that  the  two 
aeries  embrace  a  variety  of  land  and  seascapes,  heads, 
domestic  subjects,  animal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  finish,  richness  and  variety  of  "design,  any 
thing  on  the  market. 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
reproduced  as  Post-Cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE 
JONES  writes  :— "  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel 
lence  obtained  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other 
day,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedly 
deserve." 

The  Two  Series  (32  Cards),  2s.  2d.  post  free. 
One  Series  (16  Cards).  Is.  Id.  post  free. 


THE    MANAGER, 

''TB[  mm  OF  m\m  for  husiriiliisiii 

Equitable  Building,  Meihourne. 
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DR.    MARSDEN'S 
Medicated  Electric  Battery  Plaster 

eCRES    WHEN    HLL    ELSE     FAILS. 


Wonderfully  Speedy  Relief,  and  Certain  Cure.  What 
the  Medication  cannot  do,  the  Electric  Battery  does. 
Nothing  else  like  it  in  Australia.  Is  Cheap  and  Most 
Effective. 

YOU  KNOW  THE  COST  OF  CURE  NOW.    NO  AFTER  EXPENSE. 

Medicated  Electric  Battery  Piasters  are  Made  in  Two  Varieties. 


Mrs.  SAMSON,  Forest  Lodpre,  Sydney,  writes.— 
"  I  was  a  constant  sufferer  with  rheumatism 
and  kidney  complaint,  and  was  cured  by  your 
plaster.  Send  another  one;  I  would  not  be  with- 
out one   in    the    house." 


No.  1  Cure  : 

!IHEUJn7lTlSM, 
LLlMBatiO. 

seiaTiea, 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 

SPLEEN, 

K10\EY  eOMPLaiNT, 

BAeKneHE. 

rNOlGKSTION. 

NB13RHLGIH. 

CURES   ALL   NERVOUS 


No.  2  Cure  : 
GENERAL  DEBILITY. 
PLELiRISY, 
LUNG    DISEASE. 
STOMHCH    PAINS. 
ECZEMA. 
OPEN  SORES, 
SPRAINS. 
SPINAL  or  HEART 
WEAKNESS. 
OR    BLOOD   DISEASES. 


W.  COAKLEY,  130  Little  Collins-street,  writes:  — 
■  Pleased  to  let  you  know  your  Electric  Plaat«r 
cured  mj'  severe  backache  and  kidneys.  Will  do 
my  utmost  to  advertise  you.  What  doctors  failed 
to   do,  your   Plaster   did." 

Miss  HOLZENBERGER,  St.  Kilda.  writes:— "  Felt 
relief  after  24  hours,  and  liver  completely  cured 
in  60  hours.    Not  had  the  slightest  pain  since." 


Mr. 
fited 


D.  THOMAS:— "  Wonderful   discovery, 
me    greatly.    Every    success." 


Bene 


WE  can  only  Persuade— 

It   is  for   YOU   to   ACT- 


Au«tralji*lan 
Addre»*: 


ELECTRIC  BATTERY  PLASTER  CO.,  243  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE 

PRICE,  7S.  6d.     From  all  Chemists  or  Medicine  Vendors,  or  Direct  by  Post. 


Wholesale  Agents  for  Victoria 
\V.  Aus. 


Messrs.  ROCKE,  TOMPSITT  &  Co.,  Melbourne. 
Messrs.  F.  H.  PAULDING  &  Co.,  Perth. 


i^^^zsSr^^ 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children). 


A 


AOflSA 


Reader,  wliynot  be  able  to  use  the 
I  moat  iiiyatcrious  and  powerful  force  of 
I  nature?    By  iiiy  inetbod  you  can  learu 

to  Uypnotize  in  a^w  liours  time,  with- 
L  out  leavinK  your  mime.  You  can  per- 
Iforra  all  tlie  many  marvellous  feats 
[that  are  possible  to  tbe  Hjiinotiat. 
iThrough  Hypuotism  you  can  curcirsease 
(conquer  pain;  win  reluctant  affection, 
f  gratify  your  anibitloMS,  and  pioUuc* 
J  amusement  by  the  hour.  It  costs  yott 
J  nothing  to  find  out  all  al>out  it.     I  have 

JuBt  iKsued  In  book  form  a  mammoth 

8tr:.tcd  LESSON   or    Key  to 

I  Hypnotism,    which   fully   explains, 
(the  mysteries  and  secrets 
of  the  Art.    *It  contaiuR 
liund'edsof  l>ra"tifH'  and 

•rtistic  engravings,  and  is  the  most  ehiliorate 

and  exneiisive  thing  of  the  kind 

ever    published.      l""r  a    short 

time  I   will  send  this  raajrnifl. 

cent  work    FREKf    teHled  on 

receipt  of  9A.  (atani|M)  to  cover 

jwstatje.    Order  to^lay  and  leArn 

tc  Hypnotize     It  is  a  chance  uf 

a  Ule-tlme.     Aduress— 

Prof.  R.  H.  BAR R ADEN, 

89  Pitt  Strkkt,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


LADIi:S  ! 

Send  Is.  In  postal  note,  or  Is.  Id.  In  stamp)  to 

The  Manager,  "  The  Home  Journal," 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne,. 

And  you  will  receive  for  12  monlhs  the  brif:lite8t   monthly  paper,  for 
the  price,  published  in  Australasia, 
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Melbourne,  October  10. 

The  item  of  interest  above  all  others 
A  Statesmanlike    during  the  month  has  been  the  pro- 
Proposal,       posal  of  General  Booth  to  send  out 

to  Australia.  5000  families  from, 
England  for  land  settlement.  The  proposal  has 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  interest.  News- 
papers, large  and  small,  have  discussed  the  matter, 
but  there  has  not  been  the  unanimity  that  we  would 
like  to  have  seen  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  With 
regard  to  the  broad  principle  of  immigration,  and 
the  desirable  class  of  immigrants  which  General 
Booth  proposes  to  send  out,  there  ought  to  be  no 
possible  chance  of  cavil.  Pre-eminently  we  need 
to  promote  land  settlement,  and  to  cover  our  spare 
lands  with  an  agricultural  population.  In  the  light 
of  this  it  is  astonishing  how  anyone  can  oppose 
the  movement.  Increased  population  means  in- 
creased wealth,  increased  efficiency  in  defence  mat- 
ters, and  so  on.  Some  people  seem,  to  be  smitten 
with  the  idea  that  if  people  come  out  from  the  old 
land  in  any  considerable  numbers  their  own  in- 
terests are  going  to  be  adversely  affected.  This 
parochial  idea  takes  no  cognisance  whatever  of 
the  way  in  which  the  world's  relations  are  inter- 
twined. For  our  own  sakes  we  need  popula- 
tion. No  other  country  in  the  world  is  so  eminently 
adapted  for  settlement.  Millions  of  acres  of  magni-  ■ 
ticent  land  lie  untilled.  Australia  has  room  for  a 
population  like  that  of.  North  America,  and  then 
there  would  be  room  for  more.  Moreover  Aus- 
tralia might  well  cultivate  a  larger  and  finer  ethical 
spirit,  .which  will  cause  her  to  show  an  anxiety  to 
help  the  submerged  in  the  congested  parts  of  the 
Old  World. 

jl,e  This    might   well    be   done   without 

Right  Class       the  surrender  of  any  right  that  Aus- 

of  tralia  has  to  prevent  the  influx   of 

i^®"-  an    undesirable    class.      But    that, 

however,  it  must  be  rigidly  insisted    upon,    is    not 

what    General    Booth    proposes.      His    proposition 

is  to  send  out  men  and  women  of  the  pioneer  class, 

healthy  in  every  way,   fitted   for  making  their  way 

in  a  new  country,  and,  in  order  to  put  the  matter 

beyond  any  possible  dispute,  suggests  that  no  one 

should   be   sent,    unless    the   representatives    of   the 


States  at  home  should  approve  of  each  emigrant. 
What  could  be  better  and  fairer  ?  It  will  be  a 
thousand  pities  -if  narrow  parochialism  erects  a 
barrier,  and  keeps  out  the  tide  of  immigration.  In 
this  regard  Western  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales  have  shown  the  most  progressive  spirit. 
A  scheme  of  immigration  which  would  con- 
vert West  Australia's  arable  but  idle  land  into  a 
closely-packed  agricultural  district  would  do  more 
for  that  State  than  even  the  magnificent  gold  de- 
posits have  done.  These  States  will  be  wise  if,  in 
the  unfortunate  event  of  no  concerted  Federal  ar- 
rangement being  come  to,  they  accept  General 
Booths  offer  on  their  own   account. 

Difficulty         It  is  urged  in  a  great  many  quarters 
of  that  land  is  not  available  even  for 

Local  our   own    sons.       This   is,    unfortu- 

Settlement.  nately,  true  of  some  of  the  States. 
Vast  areas  of  land  are  locked  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  people,  and  there  is  very  little  and  very  remote 
opportunity  of  young  men  getting  land  for  settle- 
ment; and  it  is  urged  by  some  of  the  States  that 
while  our  own  youth  is  waiting  for  a  place  to  settle 
himself  and  make  a  home,  it  is  absurd  to  make  a 
great  fuss  over  immigrants,  and  to  specially  throw 
open  areas  for  their  settlement.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  of  reason  in  this,  but  it  simply  points  out  the 
necessity  for  an  instant  and  complete  readjustment 
of  our  land  laws.  Then  there  will  be  room  for  our 
own  and  for  strangers  also.  A  few  things  are  neces- 
sary ;  one  is  to  make  available  all  Crown  lands  so 
that  with  very  little  departmental  procedure  a  man 
can  secure  land ;  second,  that  it  shall  not  be  granted 
in  areas  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
cultivate  every  acre  that  he  takes  up;  third,  to 
pursue  a  forward  policy  with  regard  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Government  of  large  estates ;  fourth, 
the  retention  of  both  Crown  lands  and  repurchased 
properties  by  the  Crown,  and  the  lease  of  them 
during  the  life  of  the  tenant  at  a  moderate  rental 
a  policy  which  would  immediately  induce  settle- 
ment in  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  would  mean 
the  breaking  down  of  a  huge  flood-gate,  through 
which  would  flow  a  river  of  settlement  which  would 
extend  itself  all  over  Australasia.  Easy  settlement 
would  bring  immigrants,  and  enable  our  own  people 
to  get  on  land  without  difficulty.     A  nominal  rent 
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for  a  year  or  two  would  enable  the  poorest  to  take 
up  a  section;  a  State  retention  of  land  would  in 
no  wise  affect  settlement,  while  it  would  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  large  estates,  the  giving  to 
land  of  such  an  abnormal  value  that  only  a  capitalist 
could  take  it  up  afterwards,  and  ensure  for  the 
Crown  an  everlasting  revenue,  which  would  render 
it  independent  of  other  taxation.  Where  is  the 
politician  who  will  take  the  matter  in  hand,  sketch 
out  a  comprehensive  policy,  and  undertake  the 
reorganisation  of  our  agricultural   departments? 


A  False  Position 


Latest  cables  have  indicated  that 
the  class  of  immigrant  proposed 
would  be  made  up  of  the  indigent, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  presumed  that 
assistance  would  be  given  so  that  they  should  not 
be  left  to  take  pot  luck  when  they  arrived.  But 
this  is  probably  a  detail.  The  broad  principle  must 
be  approved.  A  curious  development  is  to  be  noted 
in  connection  with  one  section  of  the  Labour  Party 
— the  Sydney  Labour  Council — in  that  while  they 
have,  and  very  rightly,  spoken  freely  and  strongly 
against  the  senseless  crying-down  of  Australia  and 
its  resources  indulged  in  by  some,  they  have  now,  in 
view  of  General  Booth's  scheme,  decided  to  issue  a 
pamphlet  for  distribution  among  the  principal 
labour  organisations  of  England  "  warning  them  of 
the  state  of  the  labour  market  and  what  might  be 
expected  by  men  coming  out  to  settle  in  Australia." 
It  was  declared  by  one  speaker  that  it  would  be 
little  short  of  playing  a  "  confidence  trick  "  on  men 
to  induce  them  to  come  out  with  £,200  or  ;£^3oo. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  a  sensational  finish  to  a 
strongly-partisan  speech,  for  that  amount  would  see 
a  man  well  started.  But  what  is  the  use  of  discuss- 
ing beforehand  what  would  be  a  detiiil.  The  main 
thing  to  do  is  to  express  general  approval  of  the 
scheme.  Details  can  then  be  discussed,  and  if  they 
are  not  satisfactory  the  scheme  can  be  dropped. 
But  the  State  than  can  make  the  arrangements  on  a 
;atisfactorv  basis  is  a  fortunate  one. 


What  •'  unemployed "  difficulties 
The  Correct  there  are  among  us — and  we  have 
Only  Solution,  them — are  of  our  own  making.  A 
bold  settlement  policy  would  rid  us 
of  them.  The  pursuaaice  of  Mr.  Bent's  plan  for 
close  and  assisted  settlement  would  solve  our  small 
problems.  Small  they  are  when  the  magnitude  of 
our  resources  for  settlement  are  put  against  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  unemployed.  It  is 
no  use  temporarily  sending  town  men  out  rabbiting 
or  scrub  clearing.  In  the  hirst  place,  they  are  new 
to  the  work,  and  in  the  second  are  no  better  able 
to  secure  permanent  work  when  the  temporary  job 
is  over.  But  if  a  section  of  land  were  taken  in 
hand,  and  families  put  on  it,  instructed  and  helped 
for  a  little  time,  the  problem  would  be  solved,  and 
the  State  would  lose  nothing,  as  the  money  loaned 
would  be  repaid  as  the  settlers  got  on.  The  fact, 
then,  that  we  have  unemployed  is  no  reason  why 
immigration  on  a  large  scale  should  be  resented. 
It  only  demonstrates  the  need  for  a  sane  settlement 
policy  which  would  provide  for  all  of  our  own  un- 
employed, and  all  the  unemployed  of  London.  Tp 
be  unemployed  in  England  does  not  necessarily  say 
that  a  man  is  an  undesirable  for  Australia. 

Xo  countr)  in  the  world  offers  finer 
Australia's  opportunities  for  settlement  than 
Advantages.       does  Australia.     We  possess  one  of 

the  most  genial  climates  in  the; 
world,  from  the  delicious  salubrity  of  Tasmania  to 
the  virile  stimulating  warmth  of  New  South  W'ales, 
and  the  tropical  heat  of  Northern  Queensland.  Aus- 
tralia can  give  diversity  of  climate  as  scarcely  am 
other  country  in  the  world  can  do.  Snow  is  unknown, 
except  on  such  rare  occasions  as  this  winter,  and 
then  only  in  the  extreaie  south.  The  cold  of  Canada 
is  unknown.  In  most  parts  of  Australia  one  can 
sleep  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round,  with  ncjt  onI\ 
no  detriment,  but  with  considerable  advantage  to 
his  health,  and  it  is  amazing  that  with  so  much 
material  for  advertising  so  little  is  made  of  our 
resources.  Whate\er  Canada  can  offer  in  the  way 
of  suitable  land  and  climate,  Australia  can  also  d<i. 
and  more.  The  news  that  General  Booth  intend- 
to  send  out  a  special  Commissioner  to  discuss  th 
question  of  immigration  indicates  that  he  is  deter 
mined  to  push  his  scheme.  We  hope  it  will  suc- 
ceed. We  only  hope  that  all  the  States  will  shar<- 
in  the  increased  population.  The  proposal  ha> 
certainly  galvanised  both  State  and  Federal  Parlia- 
ments into  something  like  activity  over  the  land 
question,  but  they  must  not  stop  until  they  have 
made  the  present  condition  of  affairs  an  impossi- 
bilitv.  However,  if  nothing  more  comes  of  it  than 
the  readjustment  of  land  settlement  conditions,  it 
will  have  done  much. 
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TWO    NEW    ZEALAND    RECIPIENTS    OF    THE    I.S.O. 


The  question  of  immigration  natur- 
Allen  ally  opens  up  the  question  of  the 

liDinigration.  Prohibition  of  Aliens.  Senator 
Pulsford  has  given  a  notice  of  the 
following  motion,  "  That,  recognising  as  the  Senate 
does,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  both  the  Empire  of 
Japan  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  their  respective  races,  this  Senate 
hereby  affirms  the  desirability  of  a  Treaty  being 
made  under  which  all  questions  relating  to  emigra- 
tion and  immigration  may  be  arranged.  This 
Senate,  however,  expresses  its  earnest  hope  that 
the  friendship  between  the  people  of  the  Empire 
and  Japan,  and  those  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  may  be  maintained,  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  world." 
Some  such  procedure  is  necessary.  At  present  we 
stand  in  a  foolish  position  of  antagonism,  by  which 
nothing  good  is  gained.  Everything  is  to  be  said 
against  tht*  introduction  of  the  dissolute  and  dis- 
eased. There  is  no  use  in  infecting  new  areas  with 
disease,  either  of  a  moral  or  a  physical  character, 
but  Australia  must  come  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  her  position  with  regard  to  the  world,  and 
to  the  desirable  of  any  nation  wishing  to  settle 
here.  Possibly  our  shortness  of  vision  is  due 
to  our  isolation,  but  we  certainly  need  to  broaden 
our  horizon.  The  trouble  is  that  with  immigra- 
tion restriction  the  line  of  virtue  is  likely  to 
be  drawn  very  near  the  poor.  That  seems  to  be 
the  light  in  which  a  good  many  people  seem  to 
regard  General  Booth's  scheme;  if  poor,  then  they 
must  be  undesirable.  No  greater  fallacy  can  be 
imagined  than  this.  It  is  quite  possible  that  of  all 
who  come  to  Australia  the  well-to-do  supply  more 
of  the  dissolute  than  do  the  poor.     Lack  of  money 


and  of  a  pale  skin  is  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many 
Australian  people  a  sufficient  bar  to  immigration. 
Even  in  regard  to  Japan  and  China  we  need  to 
enter  into  more  friendly  relations,  and  to  a  better 
understanding.  Neither  of  these  countries  desires 
that  opportunities  shall  be  given  for  a  heavy  influx 
of  their  population  to  Australia.  That  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  allowing  men  or  women,  either  of 
those  countries  or  of  any  other,  free  access  to  the 
Commonwealth  if  they  be  of  a  desirable  class. 

An  indication  of  the  rise  of  Japan 
The  Rise  of       is   evident    in    a    small    way    in   the 
Japan.  decision   of  the  Melbourne  Univer- 

sity Council  to  make  the  Japanese 
language  a  study  for  the  Oriental  scholarship,  dis- 
placing the  Persian  language.  Incidentally,  too,  it 
is  an  indication  also  of  the  practical  turn  which 
has  lately  been  taken  bv  the  University.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  imagine  that  a  study  of  the  language,  even 
by  a  few,  may  lead  to  a  general  better  understand- 
ing of  a  neighbour,  and  to  a  spread  of  the  ethical 
spirit  in  our  dealings  with  them.  It  is  all  the  more 
to  be  praised,  too,  as  it  will  lead  to  an  enlarged 
business  with  Japan,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Japan  intends  to  extend  her  commerce  and  open  up 
channels  of  trade,  the  prospect  for  the  student  of 
Japanese,  even  in  commercial  matters,  is  bright. 
Whatever  channels  of  trade  are  opened,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go  into,  if  only  to 
extend  our  area  of  fraternalism.  The  latter  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  former;  and  while  it  is  a 
pitv  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Americans  and 
Chinese,  commerce  is  necessary  as  a  teacher  of 
ethics,  it  is  better  for  brotherhood  to  come  through 
the  impositions  of  trade  than  not  at  all. 
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Something  of  the  same  kind  of  in- 

Odr  efficiency     that     appears     in     Army 

Defence  System,  j-natters  at  home  has  crept  into  our 

Defence  system  here.  We  have,  on 
previous  occasions,  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
re-organisation  and  a  more  efficient  condition  of 
affairs.  The  necessity  for  it  appears  in  some 
papers  placed  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  condition  of  the  Defence  Forces  in  Tas- 
mania. From  these  it  seems  that,  as  far  back  as 
1901,  the  Tasmanian  Minister  of  Defence,  writing 
to  the  Commonwealth  Minister  of  Defence,  stated 
that  batteries  were  in  disrepair,  and  the  infantry 
badly  equipped  and  clothed,  and  armed  with  de- 
teriorated and  inaccurate  rifles.  Some  were  without 
uniforms,  others  without  belts,  slings,  or  even 
rifles,  half  of  the  force  were  without  overcoats, 
there  were  insufficient  tents,  and  the  stock  of  am- 
munition was  ridiculously  low.  The  decrease  in 
the  Tasmanian  force  since  that  date  is  remarkable. 
On  December  31st,  1900,  the  strength  was — Per- 
manent 27,  others  2527,  and  the  annual  exf>endi- 
ture  ;£3i,47i.  On  June  13th,  1905,  the  strength 
was — Permanent  41,  Militia  768,  Volunteers  405 — a 
total  of  1 2 14,  not  quite  half  it  was  4^  years  before, 
and  the  armual  expenditure  jQ:S9f9'^l-  ^^  *^^^s  is 
an  indication  of  things  generally,  defence  matters 
are  in  about  as  inefficient  a  condition  as  could  be 
well  imagined. 

Two  large  and  influential  Australian 
^  newspapers    during    the    last    few 

Press.  weeks  have  been  pursuing  a  course 

which  is  likely  to  produce  alarm- 
ing results.  It  is  rather  a  degradation  of  ideals  for 
newspapers  of  high  standard  to  degenerate  into  a 
kind  of  penny  dreadful,  and  these  newspapers  have 
been  publishing  lurid  accounts  of  the  doings  of 
"Thunderbolt,"  the  notorious  Australian  outlaw. 
Very  rarely  have  results  followed  any  policy  so 
rapidly  and  so  manifestly  as  in  this.  The  number 
of  youths  who,  in  a  mild  way,  have  been  attempting 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  "  Thunderbolt."  is  re- 
markable. No  better  illustration  could  be  had  of 
the  power  of  the  Press  in  these  days,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  newspapers  maintaining  a  high  stan- 
dard, and  keeping  out  of  their  columns  anything 
that  is  injurious  to  either  public  or  private  morals. 
It  has  been  regarded  by  the  community  as  a  serious 
mistake,  and  as  an  error  of  policy  for  this  kind 
of  thing  to  be  done  by  reputable  newspapers,  and  in 
that  way  has  given  a  good  index  to  public  morals. 
Possibly,  seeing  the  evil  result  of  it,  they  may  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  community  by  dropping 
it.  There  is  enough  literature  of  the  penny  class 
of  a  debatable  character  published  without  having 
our  newspapers  turned  into  text  books  of  crime. 


A  very  excellent  Superannuation 
A  Federal  Scheme  is  in  incubation  in  connec- 
sSSmT  "  tion  with  the  Federal  Government 
service.  While  there  is,  no  doubt, 
something  to  be  said  against  a  Civil  Service  Pen- 
sion Scheme  pure  and  simple,  unassisted  by  the 
members  themselves,  everything  is  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  scheme  of  superannuation,  to  which 
members  themselves  will  contribute,  assisted  in 
some  measure  by  the  Government.  This  is  exactly 
parallel  to  a  case  in  which  a  huge  manufacturing 
establishment  might  initiate  a  Superannuation 
Scheme  for  its  employes,  in  which  they  would  share, 
but  which  would  be  subsidised  by  the  firm.  The 
Federal  proposal,  roughly,  is  that  provision  be 
made  for  members  of  the  service  who  are  retired 
at  the  age  limit,  65  years,  or  before  then  on  account 
of  ill-health.  A  fund  is  to  be  established  by  means 
of  contributions  from  members  of  the  service  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  salaries,  and 
the  Government  is  aisked  to  supplement  this  by  a 
subsidy  of  ;£i 5,000.  In  addition  to  these,  all  de- 
partmental fines  and  penalties  imposed  on  officials, 
and  the  contributions  now  made  by  them  to  the 
Fidelity  Guarantee  Fund,  would  go  to  the  superan- 
nuation fund.  The  benefits  to  contributors  on  re- 
tiring the  ser\'ice  will  be  an  annual  allowance  at  the 
rate  of  ;^40  for  every  ;^ioo  contributed.  Thus  a 
man  who  pays  jQ?>  per  annum  to  the  fund  for  25 
years— ^200 — -would,  on  retiring,  receive  ;^8o  a 
year  till  death.  There  are  other  liberal  provisions 
for  widows  and  children.  The  scheme  is  well  worked 
out,  and  the  Queensland  Public  Service  Associa- 
tion, which  has  formulated  it,  deserves  praise 
for  its  efforts.  The  Commonwealth  service  consists 
of  12,000  officers,  drawing  an  aggregate  salary  of 
^1,500,000  per  annum.  The  ^^i 5,000  asked  from 
the  Government  divided  up  amongst  the  States  would 
be  very  small,  and  would  be  a  splendid  investment 
for  each  State,  as  a  provision  against  the  possible 
calls  upon  the  State  in  connection  with  Old  Age 
Pensions  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  secured  to  the  beneficiaries  are  so 
great  that  it  gives  one  cause  for  thought  as  to 
whether  a  universal  pension  scheme  worked  out  on 
the  same  basis  would  not  be  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments the  country  could  make.  At  any  rate,  as  far 
as  the  Federal  Superannuation  Scheme  is  concerned, 
the  Government  would  be  wise  to  take  it  up. 

In  a  previous  issue  we  referred  to 

^®"'^3''53^'""     the  "  condenser "   system,   by  which 

ill  Effects.       telegraph   wires  could   be   used   for 

telephoning.  Such  use  is  being 
made  of  it  that  towns  and  villages  in  the  States  are 
being  connected,  and  it  promises  to  develop  busi- 
ness and  private  relationships  in  a  marvellous  de- 
gree. Every  development  of  science  which  reduces 
distance  and  brings  people  into  closer  touch  with 
one  another  is  good,  and  the  possibility  of  bringing 
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Putting  the 
Hand  of  the 

Clock 
Backward. 


The  Resignation. 

EX-KBBPBR  DAGLISH:    "Here;    you  have  a  try  at  pacifying 
them." 

settlements  closer  without  the  evils  of  crowding  and 
centralisation  is  fraught  with  many  great  advantages. 
There  is  no  reason  why  cheap  telephony  should  not 
be  extended  to  ever\  place  in  the  Commonwealth 
whither  telegraph  lines  go. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  Mel- 
bourne on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
large  shopkeepers  to  break  through 
the  Karly  Closing  rule,  and  to  keep 
open  their  shops  till  9  p.m.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  sometimes  a  wildly  retrogressive  spirit  suddenly 
breaks  into  ssociety.  The  Melbourne  public  have 
demonstrated  their  willing  acceptance  of  Early  Clos- 
ing. Xo  complaint  has  been  made,  and  yet  the 
return  to  late  hours  and  night  work  is  seriously  con- 
templated by  certain  employers.  If  necessity  existed 
for  it,  the  case  would  be  different.  There  is  none. 
Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  would  be 
affected  by  such  a  change.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of 
moral  lapse  which  prompts  a  turning  right  about 
face  in  the  road  of  reform.  The  tendency  of  the 
day  is  rightly  towards  shorter  hours  and  improved 
conditions,  and  it  is  a  healthy  sign  when  public  sen- 
timent rises  against  a  barbarous  proposal,  as  it  has 
done  in  this  case. 


West  Australia  has  had  a  varied  ex- 

The  I  Crisis  I  In      perience  of  Governments  during  the 

WestMustralia.    last  two  years.     In  June,  1904,  the 

Labour  Part\'  in  the  House  suddenly 
increased  through  an  overwhelming  success  at  the 
elections  from  seven  to  twenty-two  in  a  House  of 
fifty  members.  This  gave  them  such  an  advantage 
that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  oiist  the  then  Premier, 
Mr.  James,  who  returned  with  a  direct  following  of 
only  nineteen  members.  Mr.  Daglish  thereupon  took 
the  reins  of  Government  with  a  purely  Labour  fol- 
lowing. However,  his  term  of  office  was  brief.  He 
was  far  too  steadygoing  for  the  wilder  spirits  of  his 
party,  and  during  the  last  few  months  there  was  open 
rebellion  against  him  by  members  of  it.  Some  of 
the  Ministers  were  clearly  out  of  their  element. 
Readjustment  of  portfolios  accomplished  nothing. 
The  rift  became  so  marked  that  he  tendered  his 
resignation  last  month,  and  recommended  that  Mr. 
Rason  should  succeed  him.  Mr.  Rason  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  team  together.  On  going  to  the 
country  the  Cabinet  received  rather  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. The  members  were  returned  in  every  case 
with  substantial  majorities.  Mr.  Rason  beat  his 
Labour  opponent  by  t,  to  i.  This  is  rather  a 
curious  development  in  face  of  the  heavy  Labour 
vote  last  year.  Now  comes  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  tale.  Returned  with  such  an  overwhelming 
t  xpression  of  approval,  the  first  thing  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  face  was  practically  a  vote  of  censure. 
The  Labour  caucus  had  decided  not  to  offer  factious 
Opposition  to  the  Government ;  but  to  the  Premier 
this  looked  like  holding  office  by  sufferance.  Ap- 
parently convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  success 
of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  elections 
augured  well  for  a  general  appeal  to  the  country,  he 
did  not  wait,  as  he  might  ha\e  done,  for  the  passing 
of  the  estimates,  when  he  could  have  slipped,  quietl) 
into  recess.  Instead,  he  precipitated  a  debate  on 
the  question  of  a  referendum  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Upper  House.  The  vote  went  against  him,  as  he 
anticipated,  and  as  it  had  to  do  if  members  fulfilled 
their  election  pledges.  The  outs  were  caught  nap- 
ping, for  so  certain  was  the  Premier  that  the  present 
feeling  of  the  community  if  registered  would  reveal 
a  very  different  aspect  to  what  it  did  last  June,  that 
he  laid  his  plans  for  a  dissolution,  and  got  it.  Mr. 
Rason  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
pluck  and  integrity.  ITiere  has  been  manifest 
lately,  in  more  quarters  than  one  in  Australasia,  as 
in  England,  a  determination  to  hang  on  to  office  in 
face  of  opposing  majorities,  and  Mr.  Rason's  refusal 
to  live  on  sufferance  is  a  political  stimulant  which 
ought  to  brace  up  the  flaccid  nerves  of  some  office- 
loving  Governments.  The  reign  of  the  Rason  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  shortest  on  record.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  West  Australia  regards  the 
stand  taken.  If  the  Cabinet's  success  last  month  is 
any  indication  of  general  feeling,  the  second  and 
third  parties  will  be  utterly  routed. 
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The  Right  Rev.  P.  J.  Murdoch 

(Newly-elected    Moderator    of    the    Presbyterian    Ghurcli    of 
Australia.) 

After  the  revelations  that  were  re- 
New  Zealand  cently  made  in  Australia  relative  to 
Trusts.  ^^^    American    Harvester  Trust,    it 

was  only  to  be  expected  that  en- 
quiry would  follow  in  New  Zealand.  As  a  result 
of  the  enquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  trust  very 
largely  dominated  the  New  Zealand  trade.  It  is 
now  announced  that  the  Government  has  decided  to 
-summon  immediately  a  general  conference  of  em- 
ployers and  employes,^  to  discuss  the  question,  as 
well  as  others  of  interest  relating  to  the  trade  con- 
ditions of  the  colony.  It  is  recognised  that  the 
trust  is  such  a  menace  to  the  colony's  industry,  that 
there  is  urgent  need  for  an  immediate  agreement  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned  with  regard  to  the  matter. 
The  only  organisations  which  seem  to  be  inclined 
to  keep  out  of  the  movement  are  those  of  employers. 
The  conference  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  to  prevent  the  wholesale  ruin  which  is 
inevitable  if  a  gigantic  concern  can  get  its  fingers 
-on  practically  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  colony. 
That  the  Government  is  in  real  earnest  about  the 
matter  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  offers  to  pay 
the  travelling  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference. 


A  Hitch  in       Since    the    comments    on    General 

tlie  Booth's   scheme   have   been   set   up 

Immigration      and  prepared  for  printing,  news  has 

Sclieme.         come    from    the    General    to    Mr. 

Deakin  that  the  proposal  is  "  off."     Developments 

will  be  eagerly  awaited ;    but  it  is  sincerely  to  be 

hoped  that  the  matter  is  not  finally  dropped.    As  an 

indication  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  trans- 
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Lord  Chelmsford 

(Newly-appointed   Governor   of   Queensland.) 

forming  populations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  last 
year  4000  immigrants  of  the  best  class  went  to  Can- 
ada under  the  care  of  the  Army.  Next  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  favourable  report 
of  the  colonising  work  of  the  Army,  it  is 
anticipated  that  no  fewer  than  10,000  immigrants 
of  the  right  class  will  be  transferred  from  the  con- 
gested areas  of  England  to  the  open  spaces  of 
America.  The  policy  which  puts  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  that  great  tide  of  population  following  Aus- 
traliawards,  is  not  simply  short-sighted,  it  is  crim- 
inal. To  decry  a  class  of  men  who  would  success- 
fully pass  an  inspection  by  the  Agents-General 
before  they  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Com- 
monwealth, is  to  slander  the  class  of  people  from 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Australia  have 
sprung — the  hardiest,  brainiest,  most  resourceful 
stock  that  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
If  we  stubbornly  refuse  to  allow  immigrants  of  a  fine 
type  to  come  in,  we  cannot  marvel  if  other  over- 
populated  nations  cast  longing  eyes  towards  our  un- 
tilled  lands.  Mr.  Deakin  may,  by  a  supreme  effort, 
be  able  to  save  the  situation,  and  if  he  does,  he  will 
confer  an  everlasting  benefit  on  Australia. 
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THE  NEWLY-ELECTED  LORD  MAYOR  OFi]MELBOURNE  (Cr.  H.  W.  Weedon)   AND  HIS  WIFE. 


The  Considerable     surprise     has     been 

Labour  Party      manifested    at    the    defeat    of    Mr. 
in  Mullan,    the   Labour   candidate   for 

Politics.  Charters  Towers,  in  a  recent  by- 
election.  This  place  has  been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  labour,  and  the  fact  that 
the  winning  competitor,  Mr.  Paull,  stood  as  an  In- 
dependent, but  in  strict  opposition  to  the  Labour 
I'arty,  makes  its  defeat  still  more  pronounced  and 
significant.  Another  notable  circumstance  is  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Daglish,  the  ex-Premier  and  ex- 
leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  intends  to  contest  the 
coming  general  election  as  an  Independent. 
He  has  broken  away  from  caucus  domination.  The 
former  Labour  member  for  Albany,  Mr.  Keyser,  in 
announcing  that  he  will  not  stand  in  the  Labour 
interest,  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  caucus  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Cabinet  is  unworkable,  and  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  policies  of  Mr.  Rason 
and  that  of  Mr.  Daglish,  indicates  the  possible  be- 
ginnings of  a  decline  in  the  Labour  movement.  In 
West  Australia  the  pendulum  is  evidently  beginning 
to  swing  in  the  other  direction.  There  the  progress 
in  Labour  politics  has  been  more  marked  than  in 
any  of  the  other  States.  What  the  actual  position 
of  affairs  will  be,  however,  no  one  can  foretell.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  position, 
the  elections  will  come  as  a  boon. 

Social  Reform     ^^^  ^^^  South  Wales   Parliament 
in  promises  to  do  more  in  the  way  of 

New  South       social   reform   than   has  been   done 
Wales.  for  a   long  time.     It  has   a   Local 

Option  Bill  before  the  Parliament,  it  has  intro- 
duced a  Juvenile  Court,  and  now  it  has  brought  for- 
ward a  Bill  dealing  with  a  phase  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure which  has  long  been  suggested  by  some  of 
the  best  judges  in  the  continent — the  indeterminate 
sentence.     It  defines  a  habitual  criminal,  and  makes 


provision  for  his  detention  at  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure.  A  very 
wise  provision  is  also  made  that  every  person  con- 
fined as  a  habitual  criminal  shall  be  required  to 
work  at  some  trade  or  avocation,  and  shall  be 
offered  facilities  for  selling  the  products  of  his 
labour.  Of  this  he  shall  receive  not  less  than  half 
of  the  net  proceeds.  When  the  Governor  deter- 
mines that  a  habitual  criminal  is  sufficiently  re- 
formed, he  may  direct  his  release,  and  for  the  next 
two  years  he  will  be  required  to  occasionally  report 
himself.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
New  South  Wales  is  to  be  congratulated  on  taking 
the  lead  in  such  a  necessar\'  reform.  Habitual  crim- 
inals are  at  large  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  prey- 
ing upon  humanity,  living  by  their  wits,  and  the 
only  way  to  secure  society  is  to  keep  them  apart 
from  their  fellow-creatures,  and  make  them  work 
for  their  living. 


An 

Eventful 

Month. 


London,  Sept.  ist,  1905. 
August  has  this  year  been  full  oi 
important  events.  It  has  witnessed 
the  opening  and  the  close  of  th€ 
Peace  negotiations  in  Ports 
mouth.  New  Hampshire,  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception of  the  French  fleet  at  Portsmouth, 
in  Old  Hampshire,  the  publication  of  tht 
Tsar's  manifesto  summoning  the  long  desirec 
Zemski  Sobor  or  consultative  assembly,  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  plebiscite  in  Norway  in  favour  ol 
the  separation  from  Sweden,  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Curzon,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  Conservativ€ 
Ministry  in  England  to  the  demands  of  the  advocates 
of  the  unemployed.  Of  these  notable  events  it  is 
difiicult  to  say  which  will  most  lastingly  affect  the 
progress  of  the  world.  The  inauguration  of  the  be- 
ginning of  representative  Government  in  Russia  is 
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probably  the  most  important  event  of  the  month,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  indirect  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  to  work  by  the  Unionist  Ministry 
may  produce  more  immediate  results  in  the  evolution 
of  human  society. 

Thank    God,    the    war    is    ended ! 

Peace!  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  instinctive  cry  of  the 

the  world's  heart,  however  different- 
ly phrased  by  lip  or  pen,  when  on 
Tuesday  evening,  August  29th,  the  cables  sent  the 
news  thrilling  round  the  globe  that  peace  had  been 
secured.  The  joy  and  the  gratitude  were  made  more 
intense  by  the  general  anticipation  of  a  precisely 
opposite  result.  They  were  further  deepened  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  moderation  and  magnanimity 
which  Japan  had  displayed  at  the  culminating  point 
of  her  long  series  of  unexampled  victories.  Self- 
abnegation  at  such  a  moment  has  raised  the  whole 
code  of  international  ethics  at  a  bound.  By  her 
generous  and  sagacious  policy  Japan  has  won  the 
abiding  congratulations  of  mankind.  Russia,  too, 
must  be  felicitated,  not  merely  on  her  signal  diplo- 
matic triumph,  but  far  more  on  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  her  of  applying  an  undivided 
attention  to  the  interior  affairs  of  her  immense  Em- 
pire. The  ordered  development  of  Constitutional 
freedom  for  the  Russian  people  may  yet  prove 
ample  co^mpensation  for  all  that  Russian  arms  might 
have  won  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity,  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
Defeats  have  often  ministered  more  than  victories  to 
the  permanent  well-being  of  States.  Joan  of  Arc, 
in  driving  England  out  of  France,  was  one  of  our 
greatest  national  benefactors.  And  George  Wash- 
ington, in  defeating  the  purblind  Toryism  of  George 
III.  and  his  advisers,  practically  founded  the  British 
Empire  as  we  know  it  to-day.  From  an  impossible 
despotism  he  transformed  it  thenceforth  more  and 
more  into  a  fraternal  federation  of  self-governed 
States.  In  the  same  way  Russia  may  hereafter  be 
grateful  for  her  reverses  in  the  Far  East.  The 
Douma  is  worth  more  than  twentv  Manchurias.  But 
this  is  to  anticipate. 

It  is  of  permanent  interest  to  trace 
Fi'*t"'*^      the  process  of  collective  bargaining 
Aoreed  On        on  a  colossal  scale  which  led  to  so 
happy    a    conclusion.     The  Confer- 
ence at  Portsmouth,   New  Hampshire,   between   M. 
Witte  and  M.  Komura,  each  aided  by  their  respec- 
tive colleagues,  met  on  August  9th  and  very  soon 
came  to  terms  on  eight  out  of  twelve  points  in  dis- 
pute.     These  were  the  positions   conceded   by   the 
Russians :  — 

1.  The  recognition  by  Eussia  of  Japan's  preponderant 
influence  in  Korea,  with  the  right  of  Japan  to  preserve 
order  in  the  civil  administration  of  that  country  and  to 
give  military  and  financial  advice  to  the  Emperor  of  Korea, 
Japan  binding  herself  to  observe  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Hermit  Kingdom  and,  it  is  believed,  the  policy  of  the 
open  door,   ha.s  been  accepted. 

2.  The  mutual  obligation  to  evacuate  Manchuria  has  been 
accepted. 


3.  The  Japanese  obligations  to  restore  Manchuria  to 
Chinese  sovereignty  and  civil  administration  have  been 
accepted. 

4.  The  mutual  obligation  to  respect  in  future  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  the  administrative  entity  of  China  in 
Manchuria,  and  to  maintain  the  principle  ot  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  industry  and  commerce  of  all  nations— the 
■■  open  door  " — has  been  accepted. 

5.  The  surrender  to  Japan  of  the  Russian  leases  of  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula,  including  those  of  Port  Arthur,  Dalny 
and  the  Blonde  and  Eliott  Islands,  has  been  accepted. 

6.  The  surrender  to  China,  by  arrangement  with  japan, 
of  the  branch  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  running  south 
from  Ohang-tu-fu  to  Port  Arthur  and  Niuohwang,  tpgetber 
with  the  retrocession  of  all  privileges  obtained  under  the 
concession   of   1898,    has   been   accepted  in  principle. 

7.  The  limitation  of  the  Cliinese  concession  obtained  by 
M.  Rothstein  and  Prince  Ukhtomsky  in  1896  (under  which  a 
branch  was  built  through  Northern  Manchuria  so  as  to  con- 
nect the  Trans-Siberian  and  Ussuri  R-ailways),  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  retention  of  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  line  by  the  Chiirese  Eastern  Railway,  but  with  provision 
for  the  eventual  substitution  of  Chinese  Imperial  police  for 
the  Russian  railway,  guards,   has  been  accepted. 

8.  The  granting  to  subjects  ot  Japan  of  the  right  to  fish 
the  waters  of  the  Russian  littoral  from  Vladivostock  north- 
ward to  the  Behring  Sea  has  been  unanimously  agreed  to. 

four  Points       ^^^    there    were    four    concessions 
of  which  Russia  resolutely   refused    to 

Disagreement,    make :  — 

1.  The  cession  of  Sakhalin,  although  she  was  willing  to 
allow  the  Japanese  all  privileges  of  economic  exploitation. 

2.  The  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  although  she  was 
willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  cost  of  maintaining 
Russian  prisoners. 

3.  The  surrender  of  Russian  warships  interned  in  neutral 
ports — a  demand  without  precedent  in  International  law. 

4.  The  limitation  of  Russia's  naval  power  in  the  Pacific, 
although  M.  Witte  was  willing  to  make  formal  declaration 
that  it  was  not  Russia's  intention  to  maintain  any  naval 
force  in  the  Far  East  which  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
Japan  or  any  other  Power. 

After  arriving  at  this  point  President  Roosevelt  in- 
tervened, and  made  persistent  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  agreement.  Japan  then  expressed  her  willing- 
ness to  abandon  demands  3  and  4. 

There  thus  remained  the  two  vital 
The  Two  questions  of  the  cession  of  Sakhalin 
Last  Points.  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
war.  The  Japanese  reckoned  that 
the  war  had  cost  them  ;^i  80,000,000 ;  they  asked 
no  more  than  ;^i20,ooo,ooo.  On  both  points  for 
long  the  attitude  of  Russia  was  unbending.  "  Not 
an  inch  of  territory,  not  a  copeck  of  indemnity." 
President  Roose\-elt's  interview  with  Baron  Rosen, 
the  American  Ambassador's  interview  with  the  Tsar, 
seemed  fruitless,  until  it  was  announced  that  en- 
tirely out  of  deference  to  the  President  the  Tsar 
had  coinsented  to  a  compromise  on  the  question  of 
Sakhalin.  At  the  same  time  came  his  Majesty's 
final  and  unqualified  refusal  to  entertain  the  de- 
mand for  an  indemnity  in  any  form,  whether  openly 
made  or  veiled  under  the  guise  of  a  re-purchase  of 
Sakhalin.  So,  when  the  delegates  met  on  August 
26th,  the  Russians  declared,  "  Half  Sakhalin  and  no 
indemnity  are  our  last  words,"  and  the  Conference 
was  promptly  adjourned.  Next  day — ^Sunday — the 
Japanese  Cabinet  and  Elder  Statesmen  met  in 
solemn  consultation  at  Tokio,  when  it  is  believed 
the  decisive  step  was  agreed  on.  The  Conference 
at  Portsmouth  met  on  Monday  and  again  adjourned. 
On  Wednesday  it   was   announced   that  Japan   had 
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Territory  and  Eailway8  ceded  by  Russia  are   marked  black. 

waived  the  question  of  indemnity,  and  that  the  Con- 
ference had  attained  complete  accord  on  all  points. 
Sakhalin  will  be  divided  at  the  50th  parallel^  Russia 
taking  the  northern  and  Jap'an  the  southern  half. 
Both  Powers  pledge  themselves  not  to  fortify  or  use 
the  island  for  strategic  purposes,  and  Japan  under- 
takes not  to  fortify  the  Straits  between  the  island 
and  Hokkaido.  It  is  further  stated  that  a  commer- 
cial treaty  was  agreed  on  between  the  two  Powers 
giving  each  the  benefit  of  the  most  favoured  nation 
clause,  and  pledging  themselves  to  maintain  the 
open  door.  The  plenipotentiaries  promptly  wired 
to  their  respective  Emperors  urging  an  immediate 
armistice.  So  the  long  and  weary  tale  of  blood  is 
at  an  end. 


The  Honours 

of 
the  Peace. 


M.  Witte  professes  himself  im- 
nu  usrly  surprised  at  the  result. 
Baron  Komura  is  said  to  have  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  surrendering  the 
claim  for  an  indemnity,  but  has,  it  appears,  been 
overruleiJ  from  Tpkio.  He  keenly  feels  his  defeat. 
The  honours  of  this  r)eace  must  be  shared  between 
the  American  President  and  the  plenipotentiaries. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  action  in  summoning  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  in  exerting  unheard-of  influence  to  pre- 
vent it  ending  in  \ain,  not  merely  redounds  to  his 
everlasting  personal  glory— it  is  a  significant  augury 
of  the  pacific  role  which  the  United  States  are 
seemingly  called  by  the  destinies  to  assume,  at  first 
as  at  present  by  purely  moral  suasion,  but  later — 
possibly  by  more  peremptory  methods.  Before  long 
one  may  hope  it  will  be  seen  that  business  nations 
simply  cannot  stand  the  murderous  nonsense  of  war. 


The  most  notable  thing  about   the 

The  Trumph      peace    negotiations    has    been    the 

W.  WIttc.       ^^^^^  ^"^  good   sense  shown  by  M. 

Witte.  The  Conference  has  been 
a  great  personal  triumph  for  the  distinguished  Rus- 
sian, who  appears  to  have  shown  extraordinary  capa- 
city for  acclimatising  himself  to  the  American 
atmosphere.  I  never  regarded  M.  Witte  as  a  sym- 
pathetic or  a  magnetic  man.  He  speaks  neither 
English  nor  German.  He  is  rough  and  positive, 
the  absolute  antithesis  of  the  conventional  Russian 
diplomatist.  But  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  on 
American  soil  than  he  manifested  an  unsuspected 
capacity  for  adapting  himself  to  the  genius  loci.  He 
was  as  simple,  as  hearty,  and  as  unaffected  as  Pres^i- 
dent  Roosevelt  himself.  Although  the  personal  re- 
presentative of  the  Tsar,  he  was  accessible  to  every 
one.  To  newspaper  men  he  constantly  deplored  the 
insistence  of  the  Japanese  on  the  secrecy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference.  For  himself,  he  would 
ha\e  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  deliberated 
under  a  glass  case  with  phonographic  electro- 
phones laid  on  to  every  newspaper  office  in  the  land. 
But  for  these  Japanese !  He  received  deputations 
who  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Jews,  and  did  not 
send  them  empty  away.  On  the  whole,  he  has  as- 
tcaiished  both  friends  and  foes,  and  has  won  a  great 
personal  triumph.  He  returns  to  Russia  a  mucli 
more  world-famous  personage  than  when  he  received 
the  summons  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

After    long   deliberations    the   Tsar 

The  and  his  advisers  have  agreed  that, 

Russian  Douma.     after    the    lapse    of    centuries,    the 

Russian  pveople  must  be  taken  into 
consultation  by  their  Sovereign.  On  Saturday, 
August  19th,  the  Manifesto  appeared  constituting  a 
representative  assembly  of  the  whole  of  Russia  — 
with  the  exception  of  Finland.  The  new  body, 
which  is  not  to  be  called  by  the  old  historic  name 
the  Zemski  Sobor,  but  is  officially  entitled  Gdvon- 
darstvennaia  Douma,  is  to  be  elected  at  once,  and  is- 
to  hold  its  first  meeting  not  later  than  January,  1906. 
Russians  note  with  complacency  that  whereas  the  re- 
presentative assembly  in  England  is  called  a  Parlia- 
ment or  Talking  Shop,  their  new  national  assembly 
is  called  a  Douma  or  Thinking  Place.  A  rose  by 
any  other  name  will  smell  as  sweet,  and  whether  it 
be  called  Douma  or  Sobor  it  matters  not.  The 
supremely  important  thing  is  that  at  long  last  the 
Russian  nation  is  to  be  supplied  with  an  articulate 
representative  assembly  which  will  owe  its  existence 
to  the  votes  of  the  people  and  not  to  the  nomination 
of  the  Administration.  The  fact  that  the  manifesto 
talks  of  preserving  the  fundamental  basis  of  auto- 
cratic power  has  no  significance.  The  Constitution 
of  Japan  safeguards  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Mikado  even  more  emphatically,  and  democracies  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Russia  have  learned  the  les- 
son that  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  is  their 
last  resource  against  the  power  of  oligarchies. 
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''ho'ojlraph  bv  Ciilb.} 


A    HISTORIC    EVENT. 


[Soitlhscti 


The  French  Flagship  "  Massena,"  passing  the  "Victory"   in   Portsmouth   Harbour,    and  being  moored  by 

men    from    Nelson's    old    flagship. 
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According    to    the    Imperial    mani- 

r.    *i        *      festo,    the   Russian   nation    is   sum- 
runctions  of  1^1^  j.  ^-         4. 

the  Douma.       moned    to    elect   representatives   to 

the  Douma^  or  National  Assembly, 
for  the  parpose  of  taking  "  a  constant  and  active 
part  in  the  elaboration  of  laws."  It  is  defined  as  "  a 
special  consultative  body,  entrusted  with  the  preli- 
minary elaboration  and  discussion  of  measures,  and 
with  the  examination  of  the  State  Budget.''  In  the 
provisions  of  the  law  constituting  the  Douma,  the 
functions  of  the  National  Assembly  are  thus  more 
particularly    defined:  — 

33.  The  competence  of  the  Douma  shall  extend  to : 

(a)  All  questions  relating  to  new  laws  and  the  modification, 
ampliticauon,  and  temporary  suspension  or  repeal  of  exist- 
ing laws,  and  also  to  the  making  and  altering  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  staffs  of  the  Ministries,  and  to  the  expendi- 
ture  thereby  involved.  ,    t.    j 

lb)  To  the  departmental.  Ministerial,  and  National  Bud- 
gets, and  alsD  to  other  expenditure  not  provided  for  therein. 

(c)  To  the  financial  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Em- 
Vire.  .  ,    , 

(d)  To  the  expropriation  of  any  portion  of  the  revenue  or 
property   of   the  State. 

(e)  To  the  construction  of  railways  by  the  State. 

(f)  To  the  organisation  of  stock  companies,  involving  ex- 
ceptions from  existing  legislation;  ig)  to  matters  submitted 
to    the    Do'imu    by    Imperial    decree. 

N.B.— The  Douma  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of 
taxes  in  provinces  where  there  are  no  Zemstvos,  as  well  as 
in  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  taxation  above  that  provided 
by  the  Zemstvos  and  city  councils. 

34.  The  Douma  shall  have  initiative  in  the  matter  of  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  old  and  the  adoption  of  new 
laws,  but  the  I'undamental  Laws  of  the  Imperial  Adminis- 
tration shall   not  be  .touched. 

35.  The  Douma  may  call  the  attention  of  Ministers  and 
Chiefs  of  Departments  to  infractions  of  existing  laws. 

The  restriction  imposed  of  not  meddling  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Imperial  Administration 
was  apparently  suggested  by  the  American  veto  upon 
all  tampering  with  the  Constitution.  Any  thirty 
members  of  the  Douma  may  introduce  a  Bill,  which 
the  Minister  concerned  may  approve,  and  if  so  he 
must  take  charge  of  it.  But  if  the  Minister  or  Chief 
of  Department  objects,  his  veto  can  only  be  over- 
ruled by  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  Bill  then  goes 
to  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  to  be  referred  to  the 
Tsar.  If  the  Tsar  agrees  with  the  Bill  the  recal- 
citrant Minister  or  Chief  of  Department  will  be 
charged  with  the  elaboration  of  a  definitive  draft. 

jlig  The    Douma,     so    far    as    Russia 

Constitution     proper  is   concerned—special   regu- 
of  lations  are  to  be  made  for  Poland 

the  Douma.  .jj^^j  j-j^g  ^g,^^,  Russian  provinces  in 
the  East — will  consist  of  twenty-eight  members  for 
towns,  and  384  members  for  the  country  districts. 
The  method  of  election  is  somewhat  peculiar.  In 
every  province  an  electoral  college  will  be  consti- 
tuted, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  choose  its  representa- 
tive in  the  Douma.  The  number  of  the  members  of 
these  colleges  varies.  For  towns,  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  have  160  each,  other  to,wns  80.  The 
number  for  the  provincial  electoral  college  is  not 
stated  in  the  English  papers.  The  members  of  these 
colleges  are  chosen  by  three  categories  of  electors. 
(i)  Landowners  ;  (2)  Urban  Electors ;  and  (3)  Pea- 
sants.    Landowners  include  mine  owners  and  large 


manufacturers,  and  priests  holding  church  land. 
The  urban  electors  must  own  real  estate  of  the 
minimum  value  of  jQi  50,  be  manufacturers  or  other- 
wise have  a  stake  in  the  town.  Each  canton  or 
commune  will  elect  two  delegates ;  the  electors  must 
belong  to  cantonal  or  agricultural  corporations.  No 
man  under  twenty-five  can  possess  a  vote.  Duly 
qualified  women  can  vote  through  their  sons  and 
fathers — a  notable  concession  to  women.  It  is  a 
temporary  and  illogical  provision,  and  will  speedily 
be  amended  so  that  women  can  register  their  own 
votes.  No  elector  can  have  more  than  one  vote 
in  each  electoral  district.  Voting  both  for  the 
Collegians  and  by  the  Collegians  for  members  of 
the  Douma  is  to  be  by  secret  ballot,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  peasants,  who,  to  judge  from  the  sum- 
mary, will  vote  openly. 

The  The  relations  of  the  Douma  to  the 

Council  of       Council  of  the  empire  are  something 
the  analogous  to  the  relations  between 

Empire.  ^j^g  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords — with  a  difference.  Bills  passed 
by  the  Douma  must  also  pass  the  Council  of  the 
Empire.  If  the  two  bodies  differ,  the  dispute  may 
be  referred  to  a  joint  commission  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  both  bodies.  Should  the 
Commission  fail  to  settle  it,  "  the  issue  shall  be 
returned  to  the  General  Session  of  the  Council  of 
the  Empire,"  If  the  Douma  fails  to  deal  as  speedily 
as  the  Emperor  desires  with  any  specific  questiori. 
the  Emperor  can  give  the  Douma  a  time  limit,  and 
if  it  does  not  act  within  the  limit  the  Council  of  tht^ 
Empire  can  act  alone.  The  members  of  the  Coun- 
sellors of  the  Empire  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor, 
with  the  exception  of  six  Grand  Dukes  and  the  Min- 
isters who  sit  ex  oficio.  It  is  not  a  numerous  body, 
never  exceeding  100  members.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections:  (i)  Legislative;  (2)  Civil  and  eccle- 
siastical administration;  and  (3)  Finance.  The 
Council  has  no  power  of  proposing  alterations  and 
modifications  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  It  exam- 
ines Ministerial  projects  of  legislation,  and  discusses 
the  Budget.  Many  of  its  members  are  old  fossils  on 
shelves,  but  the  new  popular  Assembly  will  inevit- 
ably lead  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire. 

The  visit  of  the  French  warships 
ihcfrench  j^  Portsmouth  Harbour  was  a  de- 
Portsmouth,      lightful    episode    in    the    romantic 

history  of  the  Channel  which  at 
once  divides  and  unites  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
West.  When  we  have  French  Admirals  on  their 
flagship  saluting  the  "  Victory,"  which  carried  Nel- 
son to  glory  at  Trafalgar,  and  when  French  officers 
doff  their  hats  to  the  statue  of  Nelson  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  world  had 
made  some  progress.  The  development  of  the  art 
of  international  junketing  and  international  picnics 
is  but  in  its  infancy.     The  French  week  at  Ports- 
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mouth  is  an  opportune  illustration  of  tlie  ease  with 
which  friendly  feelings  can  be  cultivated  if  nations, 
instead  of  peering  at  each  other  from  behind  the 
shotted  cannon,  would  more  frequently  look  each 
other  in  the  face  across  the  well-spread-  table.  But 
it  is  useless  talking  about  this  unless  some  practical 
movement  is  made  to  supply  adequate  funds  from 
the  national  exchequer  for  the  due  discharge  of  in- 
ternational hospitality.  Every  year  ought  to  see  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  vote  for  national  hos- 
pitality, and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  vote 
for  implements  of  destruction.  If  the  King  had  a 
million  a  year  placed  at  his  disposal  for  purposes  of 
national  hospitality,  he  would  do  more  good  with 
that  one  million  than  the  War  Office  does  with  all 
the  forty  millions  it  squanders  on  an  army  which 
we  never  get.  Our  present  method  of  chancing  it 
is  simply  scandalous,  and  some  day  will  land  us  in 
3ome  horrible  contretemps.  Everyone  is  delighted 
with  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  French  were 
feted  at  Portsmouth.  But  how  many  people  realise 
that  the  marvellous  and  perfect  success  of  the  Ports- 
mouth reception  was  largely  due — after  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  King  and  the  Navy — to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Cousens,  who  is  locally  reported  to  have  spent 
;^40oo  out  of  his  own  pocket  rather  than  allow  the 
naval  capital  of  Britain  to  fall  short  in  her  hospi- 
tality to  her  guests.  Men  like  Mr.  Cousens  do  not 
turn  up  every  day,  and  it  is  monstrous  that  our 
national  reputation  for  hospitality  should  depend 
upon  the  chance  that  a  wealthy  and  liberal  man 
happens  to  fill  the  Mayoral  Chair. 

The  Organisation  The  duty  of  adequately  organising 
of  national    hospitality    is    one   of    the 

National  neglected   duties    and    opportunities 

Hospitality.  Qf  modern  democracy.  The  King, 
out  of  such  inadequate  means  as  are  at  his  com- 
mand, entertains  Kings,  Kaisers,  and  Heirs-Appa- 
rent. But  the  forces  that  rule  the  modem  world 
are  by  no  means  exclusively  royal,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives are  as  amenable  to  the  mollifying  influ- 
ences of  the  dining  and  wining  of  a  generous  host 
as  any  monarch  or  emperor  of  them  all.  What  the 
new  Liberal  Government  should  do  is  to  set  apart  a 
small  fixed  sum — say  decimal  one  per  cent,  of  the 
total  Army  and  Navy  vote — to  be  employed  in  the 
promotion  of  international  good  feeling.  With  this 
sum — decimal  one  per  cent,  is  only  2S.  per  ;^ioo 
spent  in  preparing  for  war — we  should  be  able  to 
remove  much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  unneigh- 
bourliness  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  breeding 
of  wars.  We  could  have  an  international  club  in 
London,  of  which  every  notable  foreigner  and  all 
foreign  members  of  congresses  and  associations  visit- 
ing London  would  be  honorary  members  pro  tern. 
Every  year  invitations  would  be  sent  to  representa- 
tive groups  of  neighbouring  nations  to  visit  our 
country,  and  the  orgamisation  of  public  and  private 


hospitality  would  be  undertaken  with  much  greater 
success  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Hospitality  and 
Fraternity  section  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  had 
funds  at  its  back,  than  could  now  be  dreamed  of 
when  there  is  no  such  section,  and.  no  funds  are 
available.  The  members  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  are  coming  to  London  this  autumn.  These 
men  ought  to  be  received  and  feted  and  entertained 
as  if  they  were  princes.  But  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from?  Last  month  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  met  at  Brussels.  Why  does  it  not  meet 
in  London  ?  Because  there  is  no  money,  and  the 
British  nation  never  extends  to  that  Conference  the 
hospitality  of  its  legislative  chamber.  The  fact  is 
John  Bull  must  begin  to  wake  up  in  this  matter  of 
hospitality  as  well  as  in  matters  of  trade.  For  sheer 
lack  of  thought  and  preparation  he  is  apt  to  appear 
churlish,  whereas  in  his  heart  he  is  really  a  very 
hospitable  old  gentleman.  If  only  our  City  com- 
panies would  for  one  whole  year  devote  their  dinners 
to  dining  our  foreign  visitors  instead  of  constantly 
feeding  their  owm  noble  selves,  what  a  deal  of  good 
it  would  do  ! 

The  ^^  ^""^  beginning  to  discover  a  new 

Channel  fleet      use   for   the   navies    of   the   world. 
in    _  They  are  now  rendering  quite  invalu- 

the  Baltic.  able  service  as  commis-voxageurs  of 
peace.  We  have  seen  what  splendid  work  has  been 
done  by  the  reciprocal  visits  of  the  Channel  squad- 
rons of  France  and  England,  and  now  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  similar  illustration  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  visit  of  the  Channel  Fleet  to  the  Baltic.  Wher- 
ever a  great  modern  fleet  goes  it  excites  much  the 
same  interest  and  curiosity  as  the  visit  of  a  travelling 
circus  to  a  country  town.  There  is  nothing  more 
popular  than  a  circus,  and  when  fleets  go  their 
rounds  that  circus  is  free.  Along  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, at  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian  ports,  and 
in  German  waters,  the  cruise  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
has  been  the  signal  for  a  continuous  series  of  tri- 
umphant receptions.  Some  ill-conditioned  German 
papers  at  Berlin  snarled  at  the  coming  of  the  Chan- 
nel Fleet  as  if  it  were  the  mailed  fist  of  John  Bull 
shaken  in  the  face  of  Germany.  But  the  charm  of 
the  circus  is  irresistible.  And  so,  instead  of  hos- 
tility, we  hear  of  cheap  excursion  trains  being  run 
over  the  German  Government  lines  in  order  that 
our  German  cousins  may  see  the  British  warships 
anchor  in  German  waters.  The  Channel  Fleet  is 
not  to  go  on  to  Cronstadt,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
although  hardly  to  be  w-ondered  at  in  the  circum- 
stances. Seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  urged  the 
political  importance  of  such  a  visit,  I  was  put  down 
bv  Sir  Robert  Morier  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
Fleet  came  to  Cronstadt  he  would  be  ruined  in 
the  cost  of  entertaining.  It  is  always  the  same  story. 
We  spend  millions  in  pr'eparing  instruments  of  de- 
struction to  kill  our  enemies,  while  we  grudge  the 
pence  that  might  convert  our  enemies  into  friends. 
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The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
Our  hood  gjQjj    ^^    ^Yxe    need    for    laying    up 

War  Time.  store*  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  to 
prevent  us  being  starved  into  sub- 
mission in  war  time  has  issued  its  report.  The 
Prince  of  Wales's  majority  report  is  dead  against 
the  policy  of  Joseph  in  Egypt — viz.,  the  purchase  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  provision  of  Government  gran- 
aries. They  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  An 
oflfer  to  store  wheat  rent  free  is  open  to  less  objec- 
tion. Instead  of  national  granaries  the  majority  in- 
cline to  a  system  of  national  indemnity  against  loss 
from  capture  by  the  enemy,  and  recommends  that  a 
small  expert  committee  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  and  frame  a  scheme.  The 
minority,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  are 
strongly    im    favour    of    free    storage,    Government 


fortrests  with  only  a  couple  of  months'  provisions  in 
store  and  no  supplies  reaching  us  from  without. 
Against  that  danger  what  avail  would  be  Lord 
Roberts'  armed  population  ? 


The  Fall 

of 

Lord  Curzon. 


To  use  the  vulgar  but  expressive 
word  which  Johannesburg  has  con- 
tributed to  the  resources  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Lord  Curzon  has  been 
futsacked  out  of  India  by  Mr.  Brodrick.  The 
amenities  which  usually  prevail  in  the  interoourse  of 
civilised  men  are  apparently  not  regarded  as  neces- 
sary when  a  Secretary  of  State  addresses  the  Gover- 
nor-General for  India.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Curzon  on 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  army,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  civilian  to  form  an  opinion  worth  stating.     But 
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granaries,  and  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  wheat, 
so  that  wheat  stored  four  months  would  come  in 
duty  free,  while  wheat  stored  for  less  than  a  month 
would  pay  2s.  a  quarter.  The  forty  millions  of 
})eople  who  inhabit  these  islands  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  They  never  have  more  than  seventeen  weeks' 
supply  of  wheat  in  stock,  and  sometimes  it  runs 
down  to  seven  weeks  in  August.  But,  thanks  to  free 
trade,  the  whole  world  is  our  granary.  Not  so  long 
ago  we  drew  62  per  cent,  of  our  wheat  and  flour 
from  the  United  States;  now  they  only  send  us  16 
per  cent.  We  get  the  rest  from  India,  Russia,  the 
Argentine,  and  Canada.  Everything,  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  our  command  of  the  ?ea.  If  that  is  lost 
all  is  lost.    We  should  be  like  a  garrison  in  a  moated 


Lord  Curzon  appears  to  have  been  defending  the 
right  principle  in  the  wrong  way,  while  Lord  Kit- 
chener made  military  efficiency  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  The  immediate  point  at  issue 
was  whether  Lord  Curzon,  after  yielding  in  form  to 
the  demands  of  Lord  Kitchener,  was  to  be  allowed 
to  begin  the  battle  all  over  again  in  detail  by  ap- 
pointing General  Barrow  as  military  member  of  the 
Council.  Lord  Kitchener,  who  appears  to  be  the 
Mr.  Haldane  of  the  Army,  made  no  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  his  objection  to  the  nomination  of 
General  Barrow,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Brodrick  would  have  taken  the  line  he  did  if 
he  had  not  been  prompted  thereto  from  behind  by 
someone   stronger  than   he.      He    promptly    vetoed 
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Genera!  Barrows  nomination,  and  in  his  telegrams 
to  Lord  Curzon  sustaining  his  veto,  he  iujjulged  the 
instincts  of  a  bully  with  the  autocratic  powe't  of  a 
Secretary  of  State.  As  the  result.  Lord  Curzon  re- 
signed once  more — he  had  resigned  in  June,  but 
had  withdrawn  his  resignation — resigned  this  time 
finally,  and  his  retirement  w^as  gazetted  simul- 
taneously with  the  appointment  of  Lord  Minto  as 
his  successor. 


this  recognition  of  the  right  to  work  a  great  outcry 
arose  both  V>ecause  of  its  affirmations  and  because 
of  its  limitations.  The  Conservatives  of  both  parties 
raged  against  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
national  workshops  by  a  Unionist  Ministry.  The 
London  members  protested  against  the  limitation  of 
the  compulsory  clause  to  the  metropolis,  w'hich  would 
increase  still  further  the  fatal  fascination  of  the 
capital    for  the    wastrels    of    the    kingdom.       The 
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The  Right 
to  Work. 


The  most  extraordinaxy  volte  face 
of  the  session  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Balfour  on  the  subject  of  the  unem- 
ployed. At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  he  introduced  a  Bill  compelling  the  local 
authorities  of  London  to  use  the  rates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed  on  farm 
colonies.  Local  authorities  outside  London  could 
adopt  the  measure  or  not  as  they  pleased.     Against 
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Labour  members  were  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  measure.  The  Government  mea- 
sure seemed  to  be  a  Bill  with  no  friends.  So  the 
inside  was  taken  out  of  it,  and  the  mere  shell  re- 
mained. Even  this  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  in 
order  that  the  House  might  rise  before  August  12th, 
the  day  sacred  to  the  grouse.  Then  two  things 
happened.  The  unemployed  made  a  riot  in  Man- 
chester,  and   Mr.    Crooks  made    a    speech    in    the 
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House  of  Commons.  Instantly  Mr.  Balfour  changed 
front  once  more.  The  evdscerated  Bill,  which,  is 
little  more  than  a  measure  providing  for  the  registra- 
tion of  the  unemployed,  was  rescued  from  the  waste- 
paper  basket  and  passed  into  law.  And  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Balfour  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor — a.  body  the  appointment  of  which 
is  likely  to  be  remembered  as  the  one  memorable  act 
of  his  unfortunate  maladministration. 

The  lirst  duty  of  the  next  President 

What  We        of    the    Local    Government    Board, 

May  Expect,     said  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  who  himself 

will  probably  hold  that  post,  will 
be  to  fram+-  u  Bill  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
suggested  promises  of  the  Bill  passed  this  session. 
The  Right  to  Work  affirmed  by  a  Unionist  Adminis- 
tration will  have  to  be  converted  into  a  practical 
irealfty  by  its  Liberal  successor.  That  is  one  aspect 
of  the  ca)se.  Another  is  the  view  taken  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  leaders  of  the  unemployed.  If  there  is 
a  hard  winter  the  unemployed  intend  to  revive  the 
alarm,  which  they  created  in  1886.  There  will  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  numbers,  for  the  new  Act  pro- 
vides for  their  registration,  and  they  will  be  en- 
couraged in  their  resolution  to  "  argue  by  riot  "  by 
the  sudden  success  which  folIoAved  the  trifling  scrim- 
mage at  Manchester  between  the  unemployed  and 
the  police.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  mil- 
lionaire to  provide  the  local  authorities  this  winter 
with  the  sums  necessary  for  them  to  test  all  kinds 
of  experiments  in  the  shape  of  farm  colonies,  re- 
clamation works,  municipal  workshops,  etc.  It  is 
admittedh  intolerable  that  e\-ery  winter  should  find 
thousands  of  able-bodied  citizens,  who  are  willing 
to  work,  without  any  means  of  employment.  It  is  a 
waste  of  the  national  assets  that  would  cover  many 
times  over  the  expense  of  creating  national  and 
municipal  thinking  departments  for  the  application 
of  waste  labour  to  waste  land.  Everything  will  be 
hung  up  till  the  Royal  Commission  reports,  but  it 
would  be  well  if  those  interested  m  the  subject  were 


to  put  their  heads  together  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding unimpeachable  data  for  the  conclusions  at 
which  thev  wish  the  Commissioners  to  arrive. 


Meantime? 


Meantime,  the  local  authorities, 
after  they  have  made  their  registra- 
tion, had  better  take  the  initiative 
in  creating  in  each  centre  a  com- 
posite body  representing  all  agencies  of  relief,  both 
voluntary  and  official,  and  entrust  them  with  the 
duty  of  tiding  over  the  coming  winter.  If  the  local 
authorities  fail  to  take  the  initiative  independent 
action  should  not  be  delayed.  This  is  "  Britain's 
next  campaign,"  and  the  first  essential  of  success  is 
to  have  an  intelligence  department  well  organised, 
with  all  its  available  resources  well  in  hand.  General 
Booth,  who  has  returned  from  Australia,  and  has 
been  making  another  of  his  triumphal  progresses 
round  Great  Britain  in  a  motor-car,  might  perhaps 
consider  whether  he  could  not  in  the  late  autumn 
conduct  another  motor  pilgrimage,  not  of  passion, 
but  of  compassion,  with  the  definite  view  of  urging 
the  local  centres  of  population  to  arrange  betimes 
for  the  adequate  relief  of  the  unemployed.  He  is, 
of  all  men,  the  best  fitted  for  such  a  tour,  because 
he  alone  has  the  disciplined  force  at  his  back,  and 
the  dearly-bought  experience  which  renders  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  set  on  foot  at  once — if  funds  are 
forthcoming — the  preliminary  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  creation  of  a  farm  colony.  'The  Rev. 
W.  Carlile,  of  the  Church  Army,  which  is  emulating 
the  good  wo'rks  of  the  parent  oirganisation,  has  under- 
taken a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  labo^  colonies  of 
the  Continent.  That  is  all  to  the  good.  If  General 
Booth  shrinks  from  the  Pilgrimage  of  Compassion,  it 
might  be  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carlile.  Some- 
body ought  to  do  it.  Failing  these  two  heads  of 
religious  armies,  the  labour  members  might  do  worse 
than  make  the  tour  of  the  land,  making  a  collective 
appeal,  at  the  head  of  a  local  demonstration,  to  the 
local  authorities  to  do  something  more  than  merely 
number  the  unemployed. 
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Boiling    Water,   Lake    Rotomahana. 


IN    GEYSERLAND. 


NEW   ZEALAND^S    THERMAL    SPRINGS   AND   SPAS. 


The  Living  Waters  of  Tane." 


There  is  an  old  Maori  nature-myth  which  says 
that  when  the  moon  dies  each  month  she  goes  to 
the  great  Lake  of  Aewa,  where  she  bathes  in  the 
Wai-ora-a-Tane,  "  The  Living,  Waters  of  Tane," 
and  comes  forth  with  life  and  strength  renewed,  to 
travel  again  her  accustomed  way  through  the 
heavens.  "  This  is  the  water  w^hich  can  restore  all, 
even  the  moon  to  its  path  in  the  sky." 

"  Te  Wai-ora-a-Tane "  is  an  expression  often 
heard  from  Maori  lips.  Literally  Tane  means 
"  man  " ;  the  human  race ;  and  it  is  a  poetic  fancy 
that  somewhere  in  these  celestial  regions  there  is  a 
magic  elixir,  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth. 

This  ancient  legend  has  a  modern  application. 
"  The  Living-Waters-of-Tane  "  are  no  myth.  They 
are  with  us  on  this  earth  below.  Flowing  in  never- 
failing  medicated  fountains    from    the  underworld, 


they  spring  to  the  surface  in  a  thousand  places  in 
the  land  of  the  Maori,  bearing  strength  and  healing 
to  all  the  children  of  men.  For  generations  they 
were  the  Wai  ora  of  the  neolithic  savage;  now  they 
are  the  resort  of  thousands  of  Pakehas  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  strange  natural  treasures  with  which  New 
Zealand  is  endowed  its  thermal  springs  are  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable.  The  average  New  Zealander 
indeed  hardly  appreciates  them  at  their  right  value. 
He  is  too  apt  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  perhaps  does  not  realise  that  in  other  countries 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  enormous  volume  of  hot 
mineralised  water  now  running  to  waste  in  the 
colony  would  be  regarded  as  a  priceless  asset,  to 
be  exploited  to  its  uttermost  value.  The  New  Zea- 
land Government,  however,  is  aliye  to  the  immense 
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advantages  of  the  sanatoria  which  Nature  has  pro- 
vided, and  lias  established  bathing-establishments  and 
spas  on  a  large  scale.  But  these  spas,  fine  as  they 
are,  utilise  after  all  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  healing  waters.  The  earth  here  does  not  merely 
ooze  hot  water.  It  pumps  it  out  by  the  ton — the 
thousands  of  tons.  The  supply  of  medicated  bath- 
ing waters  in  Rotorua  alone  would  suffice  a  conti- 
nent. But  there  are  many  districts  in  New  Zealand's 
Geyserland  where  the  springs  are  even  more  copious 
than  those  of  Rotorua,  districts  which  are  hardly 
known  to  the  tourist  or  the  invalid,  but  which  will 
all  in  years  to  come  become  famous  as  spas  and 
watering-places. 

Summarising  the  chief  features  of  the  great  ther- 
mal springs  territory  of  the  North  Island,  the  dis- 
trict may  be  described  as  a  volcanic  strip  some  150 
miles  in  length  (taking  White  Island,  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  as  its  northern  terminal),  and  20  miles  in 
width,  stretching  southwards  to  Mount  Ruapehu,  in 
the  heart  of  the  island.  It  may  be  broadly  con- 
sidered as  a  great  tableland,  with  a  general  elevation 
of  from  J  000  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  rising  in 
parts  into  volcanic  mountains  of  wild  and  broken 
outline,  dotted  with  many  lakes,  and  pitted  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  boiling  springs  well- 
ing from  the  super-heated  strata  below,  steaming 
pools,  lakelets,  and  fumaroles,  mud-volcanoes,  and 
ever-bubbling  mud-springs,  and  wuth  geysers  of 
amazing  proportions  and  energy.  Many  of  the  lakes 
are  of  large  size  and  much  beauty,  fringed  in  places 
by  rich  woodlands,  in  others  closely  impinged  upon 
hv  rockv  cliffs.     The  northern  mountains  rise  to  ele- 


vations of  from  2000  U)  3000  feet,  but  southward 
of  Lake  Taupo  they  culminate  in  the  magnificent 
volcanic  group  of  Tongariro,  Ngauruhoe  and  Rua- 
pehu,  the  southernmost  terminals  of  the  Wonderland. 
Ngaurahoe  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  world — a  beautifully 
symmetrical  cone  of  lava  ejecta,  with  a  deep  crater 
which  is  constantly  steaming  and  often  emitting 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes.  Ruapehu  (9000 
feet),  the  highest  point  of  the  North  Island,  is  per- 
petually ice-capped,  and  its  crater  contains  a  re- 
markable lake,  sometimes  boiling  at  an  altitude  of 
some  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  shores  of 
Lake  Taupo  there  are  several  series  of  hot  springs 
and  fumaroles,  and  the  open  plains  between  Tau])0 
and  Lake  Rotorua.  in  lengi;h  about  fifty  miles,  a"e 
pierced  with  boiling  springs  and  steam-vents  of  in- 
credible force,  and  thermal  wells  of  incalculal  le 
number  and  variety.  The  springs  and  geysers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rotorua  are  the  liest-known  of  these  pi  e- 
nomena.  But  the  whole  district  teems  with  stran^^e 
sights,  with  examples  of  the  marvellous  effects  pro- 
duced by  volcanic,  thermal  and  chemical  action.  The 
fuming  cauldrons  of  Tikitere,  the  gaily-painti^d 
sinter  banks  and  coloured  springs  and  lakelets  of 
Waiotapu,  the  ever-steaming  gorgeously-tinted  cliffs 
and  sub-aequeous  geysers  of  Rotomahana  Lake,  the 
gleaming  terraces  and  exquisite  bathing-j)ools  and 
spouting  geysers  that  fringe  the  beautiful  canon  of 
the  Waikato  at  Orakei-Kcrako,  the  geysers  and  hot 
runlets  of  Wairakei--all  these  ^ire  in  the  great  ther- 
mal dojuain  that  trends  southwaipds  to  Taupo  Moaiia, 
and  are  easily  accessible  by  routes  c6mbining  soft 
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beauty  of  landscape  with  all  that  is  savage  and  un- 
canny in  Nature. 

The  great  residential  centre  and  spa  of  this  won- 
derland is  the  town  of  Rotorua,  Avhich  during  the 
1904-5  season  was  visited  by  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  either  for  the  baths  or  for  pleasure,  or 
t)Oth  combined.  Rotorua  now  presents  many  of  the 
features  of  popular  European  spas.  Yet  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  place  was  hardly  known  to  the 
outside  world.  It  was  a  wilderness  covered  with 
manuka  scrub ;  there  were  few  habitations  besides 
the  Maori  whares,  and  the  adventurous  invalid  either 
bathed  in  the  open  air  in  one  of  the  numerous  warm 
pools  or  dug  a  hole  in  the  steaming  ground.  There 
Avas  no  railway,  and  a  long  and  fatigviing  journey 
from  the  sea-coast  town  of  Tauranga  had  to  be  en- 
dured before  the  sufferer  or  the  tourist  reached  the 
charmed  region  of  the  Waiarikis. 

The  first  step  towards  nationalising  these  wonder- 
ful spri,)ngs  and  of  developing  them  as  spas  was 
taken  in  1881,  when  the  Thermal  Springs  Districts 
Act  was  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament. 
At  first  the  Rotorua  district  was  attended  to;  then 
followed  various  other  groups  of  hot  springs,  some 
of  the  most  valuable  of  which  w^ere  speedily  ac- 
quired by  the  Crown.  As  years  went  on  Te  Aroha 
and  Hanmer  Hot  Springs  (the  latter  in  the  South 
Island)  became  the  prop^.rty  of  the  State;  then  the 
•grand   volcanic   and    thermal     Tongariro    zone,    the 


geyser-valleys  of  Whakarewarewa,  Waiotapu  and 
<)rakei-Korako.  A  Government  township  was  laid 
out  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Rotorua  in  1881,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Hon.  W.  Rolleston,  then 
Minister  for  Lands,  and  town  sites  were  promptly 
offered  for  selection,  in  order  to  render  available 
the  curative  properties  of  the  mineral  springs.  A 
European  town  quickly  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  celebrated  old  Maori  village  of  Ohinemutu, 
famous  from  early  days  for  two  things — its  delicious 
bathing-springs  and  its  rich  wood-carvings.  To-day 
Rotorua  presents  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  scene 
of  1 88 1.  The  manuka  scrub  has  given  place  to  a 
good-sized  town,  with  excellent  hotels,  numerous 
boarding-houses,  post  and  telegraph  office,  churches, 
and  many  good  shops  and  stores.  The  town  is  lit  by 
electricity;  the  streets,  all  running  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  are  wide  and  planted  w;ith  shady  trees. 
There  is  a  daily  railway  service  with  Auckland,  171 
miles  distant.  On  the  lakes,  where  once  only,  the 
dug-out  canoe  of  the  Maori  floated,'  there:  are  flo- 
tillas of  steamers,  motor- launches  and.  sailing- 
yachts ;-  and  coaches  •  traverse  all  parts  of  the.  dis- 
iiict.  Between  the  new  township  and, -the  shores. of 
Lake  Rotorua  are  the  beautiful  ■Goyer;iment,l^u^- 
scapc  gardens  in  which  are  the  bathing-establish- 
ments, supplied  by  the  most  powerfully  cui;'ati,ve..,pf 
all  the  world's  hot  springs.  The  famovis  "P.riest" 
and  "  Rachel "  bathing-waters  are  enclqs^d  by  laj:ge 
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wooden  buildings,  which  are  now  about  to  be  super- 
seded by  more  modern  structures  on  a  luxurious 
scale.  There  is  a  Government  Sanatorium,  with 
doctors  and  nurses  in  attendance,  close  to  the  main 
baths ;  and  a  clever  and  experienced  specialist,  Dr. 
Wohlmann,  the  Government  Balneologist,  is  in  gene- 
ral charge  of  the  spa. 

Here  foregather  sufferers  from  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  gout,  dyspepsia,  liver  troubles,  and  many 
another  complaint,  and  seldom  do  they  go  away  dis- 
appointed. The  Living-Waters-of-Tane  are  respon- 
sible for  many  a  wonderful  cure.  Cripples  throw 
away  their  crutches  after  a  few  weeks'  bathing ;  the 
gouty  man  regains  his  health  and  his  temper;  the 
dyspeptic  forgets  that  he  has  a  stomach  and  the  re- 
juvenated Anglo-Indian  that  he  has  a  liver. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  into  detail 
upon  the  medical  properties  of  the  waters.  Dr. 
Wohlmann's  brochures  on  the  New  Zealand  Mineral 
Waters  deal  fully  with  these  matters.  But  many 
besides  the  invalid  will  find  pleasure  in  the  Rotorua 
Spa.  It  is  a  foretaste  of  Elysium  to  lave  one's 
tired  body  in  the  warm  and  deliciously-soft  and 
emollient  waters  welling  from  the  Priest  or  Rachel 
springs,  or  to  plunge  into  the  grand  blue  bath,  so 
delightful  that  one  never  wants  to  leave  it.  The 
soft  silky  "  feel  "  of  the  water  in  these  baths  is  one 
of  their  greatest  charms,  and  the  Pakeha  visitor  no 
longer  wonders  at  the  love  of  the  Maori  for  the 
steaming  Wai-ariki  in  which  he  appears  to  pass 
most  of  the  day  and  a  good  part  of  the  night. 

In  the  present  Government  spa.  there  are  all  kinds 
of  ingenious  devices  for  utilising  the  medical  baths 
to  the  best  advantage  and  assisting  the  strong 
alkaline  and  acid  sulphur  waters  in  their 
health  restoring  work.  There  are  private  and 
public  immersion  baths,  hot-vapour  rooms,  vari- 
ous powerful  douches,  dry  massage,  electric 
massage,  and  a  novel  form  of  treatment  in  the  form 
of  warm  mud-baths,  exceedingly  efficacious  in  cer- 
tain ciises  of  rheumatism  and  kindred  afflictions. 
The  present  main  bath-building  is  about  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  very  fine  structure,  to  cost  about 
;^3o,ooo,  which  will,  when  completed,  place  Roto- 
rua in  the  forefront  of  the  world's  bathing-spas. 
The  new  building  will  be  in  the  picturesque  old 
English  style,  of  wood,  having  a  frontage  of  205 
fetet  by_  -i;  depth  of  105  feet.  Here  will  be  found 
all  the  latest  appliances  of  balneological  science,  and 
the  medicines  compounded  in  Nature's  vast  chemist's 
shop  will  be  utilised  to  their  very  fullest  extent. 

But  Rotorua  is  by  no  means  given  up  to  the  in- 
valid. It  is  above  all  a  pleasant  and  novel  holiday 
ground.  Even  if  one  never  takes  a  dip  in  a  Wai- 
ariki  or  sees  a  geyser  play  he  is  sure  of  a  nerve- 
soothing,  health-bringing  rest.  The  climate  is  per- 
fect; even  winter  has  its  charms,  itsi  periods  of 
halcyon  weather,  free  from  rain  or  high  winds.  The 
altitude,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  en- 
sures  a   clear,    vitalising   atmosphere.      Quite   apart 


fiom  the  thermal  wonders  there  are  many  beautiful 
spots,  particularly  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Rotorua 
and  its  Sister  Lake,  Rotoiti.  One  need  not  wander 
further  than  the  sanatorium  grounds  for  picturesque 
scenery.  These  pretty  park-lands  are  a  happy  re- 
lief to  the  weird  and  the  uncanny.  There  are  shady 
clumps  of  ornamental  trees,  gay  beds  of  flowers, 
grassy  lawns,  ornamental-  lakelets;  even  "tame" 
geysers,  ingeniously  harnessed  by  man's  hand,  spout- 
ing away  in  a  railed-in  fountain-pond  and  sending 
their  clouds  of  steam  softly  soaring  through  the 
pine-groves. 

There  is  a  rustic  tea-house,  with  pretty  Maori  girl 
attendants ;  close  by  there  are  tennis  and  cro(quet 
lawns  and  bowling  greens.  These  Government  gar- 
dens cover  about  200  acres,  and  include  the  long 
manuka-clothed  peninsula  of  Sulphur  Point  (Motu- 
tara) —  in  itself  a  compendium  of  all  forms  of  thermal 
action.  Picturesque  winding  walks  penetrate  the 
green  shrubberies,  and  the  visitor  may  spend  an  in- 
teresting day  exploring  Motutara  Point.  Near  the 
lake-shore  there  is  a  serpentine  lak^t,  in  which 
the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener  has  cleverly  im- 
proved on  Nature.  A  series  of  shallow  pools  have 
been  so  connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  long 
winding  bayou,  which  insinuates  itself  through  the 
thickets  of  flowering  tea-tree  and  mingles  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  lake  by  devious  channels.  On 
these  lakelets  are  to  te  found  many  native  water- 
fowl of  beautiful  plumage.  Then  beyond  is  the 
lake— Rotorua-nui-a-Kahu — often  for  days  and 
days  a  calm  glassy  sheet  of  blue  ?nd  silver,  with 
the  romantic  mountain-islet  of  Mokoia  rising  from 
the  waters  in  a  lovely  pyramid  of  green.  Very  beau- 
tiful is  the  lake  on  still  clear  days,  when  it  lies 
streaked  for  broad  spaces  with  the  dainty  hue  of  the 
inside  of  a  mother-of-pearl  shell,  and  all  unrippled, 
save  where  a  stray  canoe,  with  one  or  two  brown 
figures  leisurely  paddling,  shears  through  the  liquid 
floor  and  leaves  behind  a  far-stretching  snowy  wake. 
From  the  slopes  and  shores  rise  in  slow  coils  innu- 
merable white  steam  wreaths  ;  and  here  and  there 
the  beaches  are  painted  with  vivid  splashes  of  white 
pumice  and  yellow  sulphur  l:)eds,  divided  in  places 
by  green  knoll-like  j)romontories,  at  the  bases  of 
which  tree-groves  and  reed-built  houses  indicate  the 
villages  of  little  hapus  of  the  Arawa  tribe. 

The  old  native  village  of  Ohinemutu— a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  sanatorium  and  the  centre 
of  the  European  town — is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able .S'pots  that  primitive  man  ever  selected  for  his 
dwelling-place.  The  land  slopes  gently  down  from 
the  little  European  one-street  village  of  Ohinemutu 
to  the  curving  shores  of  the  lake,  where  on  the  warm 
volcanic  soil,  pierced  in  a  thousand  crevices  by  boil- 
ing, hissing,  bubbling  springs,  lie  the  homes  of  the 
Arawa  tribe,  some  rather  obtrusively  and  painfully 
Pakeha,  but  many  of  them  typically  and  pic- 
turesquely Maori.  Potatoes  and  kumara  (sweet 
potato),   melons  and  maize,   grow  in  the  little  gar- 
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dens.  Some  of  the  native  whares  or  dwellings  are 
carved  and  painted  after  the  decorative  fashion  of 
the  Maori.  Canoes  lie  on  the  beach  tied  up  with 
"  painters "  of  plaited  flax,  and  naked  brown  ur- 
chins paddle  about  in  the  warm  bathing-pools  and 
the  clear  lake  waters  which  lap  the  soft  sands  of 
Ruap>eka  Bay.  Up  on  the  village  square  the  elders 
of  the  tribe  smoke  their  pipes  leisurely  and  sedately 
and  discuss  affairs  of  slate,  the  meetings  of  the 
tribal  Council  or  the  present  state  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  tourist  traffic — the  mainstay  of  this 
part  of  Maoriland. 

Stranger  still  is  the  village  of  Whakarewarewa, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Geysers,  two  miles  from  Rotorua 
town.  Here  there  are  some  excellent  hot  medicinal 
baths,  notably  the  "  Oil  "  Baths,  and  the  hot-douche- 
bath  Turikore.  The  Maoris  of  Whakarewarewa 
seem  to  sp>end  more  than  half  their  time  in  the  warm 


baths.  Their  dwellings  are  actually  built  on  the 
silica  flats  from  which  the  warm  steam  continually 
rises.  All  around  are  the  bubble  and  gurgle  of  boil- 
ing springs,  the  plop  of  scalding  mud-pools,  the 
ripple  of  heated  waters,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur, 
while  now  and  then  from  the  near-by  terraces  of 
snowy  silica  the  wonderful  geysers  Wairoa  and  Po- 
hutu  burst  forth  and  rain  their  sparkling  fountains 
of  water  and  silvery  spray  a  hundred  feet  into  the 
air.  This  native  village,  the  home  of  the  Tuhour- 
angi  tribe,  is  built  over  a  huge  ever-boiling  kettle 
of  Nature's  own,  a  cauldron  whose  enormous  steam 
forces  find  vent  through  innumerable  crevices  and 
geyser- pipes.  A  weird  hamlet  this ;  there  are  no 
fires,  no  chimneys,  no  ovens,  no  stoves  in  the  houses. 
Nature  attends  to  all  that.  The  natives  do  their 
cooking  and  washing  in  the  hot  ■  springs,  which 
bubble  up  at  their  very  doors.     The  cooking-ovens 
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are  clear  boiling  springs,  ringed  by  hard  coral-like 
sinter  platforms,  and  boxed  in  by  the  ingenious 
cooks,  so  that  when  the  food  is  placed  in  the  spring 
it  may  be  completely  covered  and  most  thoroughly 
steamed.  No  Parisian  chef  can  outdo  Nature's 
cookery  in  this  valley  of  the  Geysers.  When  a 
AVhakarewarewa  native  feels  cold  he  does  not  huddle 
alongside  his  fireplace,  for  he  has  none;  he  simply 
strolls  down  to  the  village  bathing-pool,  throws  off 
his  blanket,  and  squats  in  the  warm  water  up  to 
his  neck,  and  pipe  in  mouth  dozes  his  easy  life 
away. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Whakarewaiewa 
Valley  is  now  a  Government  reserve,  managed,  like 
all  the  other  State-owned  thermal  areas,  by  the  New 
Zealand  Department  of  Tourist  and  Health  Re- 
sorts. Here  in  a  small  space  one  views  all  conceiv- 
able kinds  of  hot  springs,  geysers  and  othgr  forms 
of  thermal  activity.  Wandering  through  the  valley 
the  traveller  will  see  all  sorts  of  uncanny  sights — 
and  smell  uncanny  smells.  Some  of  the  springs, 
lying  in  weird  hollows  in  the  midst  of  green  fern 
and  manuka,  splutter  and  spurt  with  ceaseless 
energy ;  others,  still  and  deep,  seem  calm  and  fairy- 
like  enough  to  be  the  abode  of  some  dainty  water- 
nymph.  But  the  bubbles  which  float  sparkling  up 
from  the  depths  betoken  the  "  divil's  taypot  "  below  ; 
there  is  instant  death  in  those  clear  boiling  waters. 
There  are  beautiful  translucent  boiling  ponds,  floored 
with  smooth  silica  of  snowy  whiteness ;  seemingly 
bottomless  wells,  some  filled  with  water  of  a  rich  blue 
colour,  others  with  frightful  churning  mud.  Even 
in  the  scalding  water  grow  beautifully  delicate 
forms  of  algae,  and  in  places  ferns  hang  their 
green  fronds  close  over  the  mud-puias,  in  the  ever- 
ascending  dense  hot  steam. 

Another  wonderful  spot  close  to  Rotorua  is  Tiki- 
tere.  This  is  a  place  of  truly  infernal  sights — 
furiously-boiling  pools,  great  ponds  of  unctuous 
scalding  mud,  warm  beds  of  sulphur,  and  groups  of 
ever-spurting  mud-volcanoes,  all  half-hidden  by 
clouds  of  steam  laden  with  odours  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphuric  acid.  But  even  in  this  valley 
of  horrors  there  is  healing  for  the  invalid.  The  hot 
waters  are  intensely  medicated,  and  both  the  springs 
and  the  warm  mud-baths  have  worked  many  cures 
in  such  cases  as  chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica,  paraly- 
sis, enlarged  joints,  lumbago  and  muscular  affec- 
tions and  skin  diseases.  Many  an  invalid  has  been 
sent  away  well  and  rejoicing  after  a  few  weeks' 
stay  in  this  unattractive  spot.  In  one  corner  of  the 
valley  a  cascade  of  discoloured  mineralised  warm 
water,  tumbling  over  a  pumice  wall  in  a  thin  stream, 
furnishes  a  natural  douche  celebrated  for  its  health- 
giving  properties. 

But  the  weirdest,  most  wonderful  zone  of  all  is 
the  Rotomahana  district,  20  miles  from  Rotorua, 
now  brought  within  an  easy  day's  compass  of  the 
town  by  the  Government,  "  round-trip."  There  are 
Government  motor-launches  on  Lakes  Tarawera  and 


Rotomahana,  and  the  cruise  across  the  latter  lak 
is  a  marvellous  experience.  The  launch  skirts  th 
bases  of  clifls  steaming  from  base  to  summit,  painte 
in  rainbow  colours,  and  pitted  everywhere  wit 
geysers  and  boiling  springs ;  and  in  the  lake  itsel 
thermal  fountains  gush  up  and  heat  the  water  t 
boiling  point.  No  part  of  New  Zealand  offer 
better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  volcanic  an 
hydro-thermal  action.  It  is  the  innermost  sanctuar 
of  Nature's  great  laboratory.  The  steaming  height 
known  as  the  Awarua  and  Doune  Cliffs  are  partici 
larly  "  warm  quarters."  In  the  vicinity  once  stoo 
the  famous  Pink  Terraces,  which  were  blown  int 
fragments  when  the  Tarawera  eruption  of  188 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Beautifi 
as  the  Terraces  were,  these  gorgeously-tinted  Clifi 
are  in  their  way  even  finer.  In  the  very  midst  0 
the  steaming  springs  and  jets  of  boiling  water  gro^ 
exquisitely  beautiful  beds  of  ferns  and  mosses,  ani 
rich  green  shrubs.  The  rocks  are  beautifull 
coloured  in  .streaks  and  patches,  umber,  chocolate 
pink,  white  and  grey,  diversified  by  moss  and  alga 
of  every  imaginable  hue;  and  through  the  soft  dia 
phanous  haze  of  steam  the  sunbeams  make  the  moj 
brilliant  of  pictures — a  scene  of  beauty  enchantin 
as  a  glimpse  of  fairyland. 

Seen  from  any  commanding  height  around  here 
the  whole  countryside  is  of  a  truth  an  eerie  lane 
The  features  which  first  take  the  eye  are  the  ir 
numerable  steam-wreaths  rising  in  slow  columns  t 
the  sky.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  giant  Wa: 
mangu,  the  geyser-clouds  soar  a  mile  into  the  aii 
and  are  visible  for  great  distances.  But  all  aboi 
the  lake-shores  there  are  smoke-like  spirals  an 
cloudlets,  as  if  a  thousand  fires  were  burning. 

Lake  Taupo  is  destined  to  become,  perhapj 
the  greatest  sanatorium  of  all.  On  the  shores  0 
this  grand  inland  sea  there  are  groups  of  intenselj 
active  springs  discharging  almost  incredible  quant- 
ties  of  hot  mineral  water,  practically  all  of  it  rur 
ning  to  waste.  Tokaanu,  at  the  south  end  of  Lak 
Taupo,  where  the  coach  road  leaves  the  lake-shoi 
for  the  W^anganui  River  and  the  Main  Trunk  rail 
way  line,  is  teeming  with  springs  of  high  medicinj 
value.  The  excellent  climate  is  one  of  the  man 
natural  advantages  of  the  Taupo  tableland — cleaj 
dry  and  vitalising  in  the  highest  degree.  On  th 
shores  of  this  lake  some  day  there  will  rise  grea 
watering-places  and  grand  hotels;  railway  line 
^vill  converge  here  from  north  and  south,  for  i 
is  the  geographical  heart  of  the  Island,  and  ha 
even  been  mooted  as  the  site  of  the  capital  that  i 
is  to  be.  Certainly  no  capital  city  could  have 
more  spacious,  or  more  beautiful  oiftlook  than  thn 
which  now  presents  itself  from  the  little  township  0 
Taupo,  looking  southwards  across  the  wide  lake  t 
the  great  steaming  volcanoes  of  Toncariro  am 
Ngauruhoe,  and  the  glittering  ice-fields  of  Ruapehu 
And  finally,  far  up  on  "the  flafiks  of  Tongarirc 
amidst    the    Alpine    flowers    and   the    wilderness   o 
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scoria  ejecta,  there  is  a  possible  mountain  sanatorium, 
for  here  are  the  Ketetahi  Springs,  ranking  amongst 
the  most  powerful  of  New  Zealand's  curative  waters. 
The  dark,  discoloured  stream  of  hot  water  which 
flows  down  the  deeply -scoured  valley  of  .the  Kete- 
tahi, 4800  feet  above  sea-level,  has  worked  won- 
ders in  cases  of  severe  rheumatism,  sciatica  ajid  ob- 
stinate skin  diseases.  So  far,  the  invalids  treated 
here  have  been  Maoris  or  settlers,  who  have  adopt- 


ed the  rough-and-ready  means  of  pitching  a  camp  by 
the  side  of  Ketetahi,  and  of  damming  up  the  little 
creek  with  a  few  stones  so  as  to  form  a  bath.  At 
present,  Ketetahi  is  quite  unknown  to  physicians ;  yet 
this  remote  spot,  far  up  on  the  steaming  mountain- 
side, in  the  remotest  part  of  New  Zealand,  will  in 
the  years  that  lie  before  us,  win  fame  as  one  of  the 
many  wonderful  spas  in  this  most  wonderful  of  all 
countries — the  Sanatorium  of  the  World. 


Bath  Buildings,  Lake  Rotorua. 


We  are  extremely  grateful  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  good  enough  to  send  us  names  of 
friends  to  whom  to  send  ''  The  Review  of  Reviews,"  and  we  invite  the  same  kindly  action  from  others. 
If  there  is  anyone  among  your  friends  to  whom  a  magazine  which  gives  a  world-wide  view  of  current 
affairs,  which  is  full  of  the  world's  most  recent  and  best  thought,  and  which  has  before  it  a  definite 
and  lofty  social  and  political  ideal — the  best  Australia  that  is  possible— would  be  acceptable,  please  let 
us  know  his  name,  and  we  shall  gladly  send  him  a  sample  copy.  Send  to  "Review  of  Reviews,"  Equit- 
able Building',  Melbourne. 


KINDLY    COMMENT    FROM    READERS. 


"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  your 
valuable  paper  to  all  I  come  in  contact  with." 

"  The  '  Review '  shows  evident  signs  of  increasing 
utility  and  grip  " 

" '  The  Review  of  Reviews '  seems  better  every 
month,  and  what  delights  me  is  that  there  is  a  definite 
stand  taken  for  all  that  tends  to  local  social  improve- 
ment that  is  sorely  needed." 


"  Pleased  to  note  the  decided  improvement  in  '  The 
Review,'  and  trust  you  •  will  still  continue  to  forge 
ahead." 

"  Your  '  Review '  is,  I  honestly  believe,  the  best 
journal  for  information  re  the  affairs  of  all  nations, 
that  is  at  present  printed,  and  its  articles  are  reliable 
and  full  of  common  sense,  giving  exactly  to  readers 
the  information  and  thoughts  wished  for." 
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Buildings  burst  open   by  the   explosive  effect  of   a  tornado, 
Louisville,  Kentucky— the  windows  and  walls  flying  outward. 

Although  Australia  is  very  much  better  situated 
than  some  countries  with  regard  to  sudden  changes 
in  temperature,  and  the  storms  which  sweep  across 
the  United  States  are  not  known  here,  yet  for  all 
that,  climatic  conditions  are  experienced  which 
necessitate  a  far  better  system  of  Australasian 
weather  charting  than  is  known  here  at  present.  The 
Federal  Government  has  been  strangely  lacking  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  and,  although  the  various 
States  in  their  own  small  way  carry  on  meteoro- 
logical observations,  yet  we  have  nothing  like  a 
comprehensive  scheme  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the 
continent,  such  as  the  United  States  of  America 
has.  Storms  often  sweep  round  our  coasts  which, 
heralded  beforehand,  would  not  result  in  the  loss 
of  valuable  property  and  life,  as  so  often  happens 
now. 

A  splendid  description  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  United  States  is  given  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Century  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  "  Our 
Heralds  of  Storm  and  Flood." 

The  author,  Mr.  G.  H.  Grosvenor,  says  that  an 
Insurance  Company,  sceptical  as  to  the  practical 
efficacy  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  after  investigation, 
finds  that  on  an  average  the  people  of  the  United 
States  save  every  year  ;^6, 000,000  because  of  their 
weather  service.  Seeing  that  it  costs  ;^3oo,ooo  only, 
it  means  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  get 
annually  a  dividend  of  two  thousand  per  cent,  on 
the  investment.  So  complete  is  the  system  adopted 
by  Dr.  W.  L."  Moore,  the  chief  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  that  he  is  "able  to  warn  dwellers 
along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  approaching 
floods,   orchardists  of  blighting  frosts  or  withering 


cold,  so  that  the  vegetable  gardens  may  be  protect- 
ed ;  orange  growers  of  Florida  have  time  to  wrap 
coverings  round  their  trees ;  cranberry  growers  of 
Wisconsin  to  flood  their  marshes  to  keep  them  warm  ; 
strawberry,  lettuce  and  celery  growers  of  Norfolk  to 
protect  their  tender  plants  with  coverings  of  cloth  ; 
and  even  the  sugarcane  grower  of  Louisiana  to 
protect  his  canes.  By  special  messengers  to 
every  producer  in  the  threatened  region,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  railroad  companies  join 
hands  with  the  weather-man  to  help  distribute 
the  warning.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
telegrams  alone  axe  sometimes  sent  within  a 
few  hours.  Freight  trains  are  placarded  with 
giant  signs  that  farmers  can  read  far  off;  in  some 
regions  the  farmers  are  warned  by  a  code  of  whistles 
from  the  passing  locomotive.  In  the  cold  wave  of 
1898,  ^680,000  worth  of  fruit  was  saved  by  the 
weather  forecasts. 

In  connection  with  the  storm  warning  to  shipp>ers, 
the  system  is  most  complete.  As  soon  as  the 
Weather  Bureau  learns  from  its  outposts  that  a 
storm  enters  the  horizon  of  the  United  States,  it 
sends  warning  to  the  ports  in  the  threatened  region. 
Thus  boats  may  remain  in  or  seek  shelter.  For- 
merly 75  per  cent,  of  the  loss  in  shipping  on  the 
great  lakes  alone  was  wrought  by  storms.  Now 
they  can  claim  less  than  25  per  cent.  Forty-five 
minutes  after  the  dictation  of  a  storm  warning  by 
Dr.  Moore,  that  warning  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  sea-captain  in  every  lake  and  ocean  port  of 
the  United  States. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Bureau  can  be  given  by  quoting  its  work  in 
connection  with  floods.  When  a  storm  falls  on  any 
land  feeding  a  river,  the  Weather  Bureau  can  calcu- 
late so  accurately  the  amount  of  water  it  will  pour 
into  the  rivers,  that  they  can  warn  dwellers,  miles 
below,  of  the  height  which  the  flood  will  reach, 
and  also  they  can  tell  them  the  time  at  which  to 
expect  it. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  flood  pre- 
diction on  record  was  the  warning  of  the  disastrous 
floods  of  1903.  Twenty-eight  days  in  advance  of  its 
coming,  the  forecaster  at  Washington  announced 
the  exact  time  when  the  crest  of  a  flood  would  reach 
New  Orleans,  and  said  that  the  height  of  the  flood 
would  be  21  feet.  Punctually  to  the  hour  the  flood 
came,  and  its  crest  was  20  feet  7  inches,  only  5 
inches  less  than  the  height  predicted.  The  immense 
ocean  of  water  had  started  one  thousand  miles 
away.  It  had  dropped  from  the  skies  over  a  terri- 
tory six  times  larger  than  the  State  of  New  York 
(over  300,000  square  miles),  but  the  weather  man 
knew  its  rate  of  march  as  surely  as  the  engineer, 
with  his  eye  on  the  indicator,  knows"  the  spee^H  of 
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Freaks  of  Tornadoes. 
A    spade   driven    into    a    tree — Straws    driven    into    trees — A   splinter  driven   into   a  log. 


his  locomotive.  The  people  at  Memphis  were 
warned  that  the  waters  would  rise  to  40  feet  and 
overtop  their  levees,  and  they  were  given  seven  days' 
notice.  The  people  of  Cairo  were  told  to  prepare 
for  a  height  of  50  feet,  but  as  they  were  nearer  the 
starting-point  of  the  flood,  they  received  only  four 
<lays'  notice.  Such  reasonable  warning  gave  time 
to  the  people  to  prepare  for  defence.  Thousands  of 
men  were  set  to  work  to  raise  and  strengthen  the 
levees  and  embankments,  to  clear  the  wharfs  and 
river-banks,  to  remove  women  and  children,  to 
drive  the  cattle  to  places  of  safety.  When  the  flood 
arrived,  the  people  were  ready  for  it.  Comparatively 
few  lives  were  lost,  and  the  damage  to  property, 
Avhile  terrible,  was  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
less  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  people  had  had 
no  sentinel  to  crj'  out  the  march  of  the  waters. 

"  The  devotion  of  the  dyke-watchers  of  Holland  has 
been  the  theme  of  children's  stories  for  generations, 
but  the  sleepless  watch  of  the  hundreds  of  Weather 
Bureau  observers  when  a  flood  threatens   the  land 


passes  unnoticed  and  unpraised.  The  scientific  pre- 
cision of  American  science  has  made  the  work  ap- 
pear so  simple  that  i::  has  been  robbed  of  its 
romance." 

The  Bureau  is  endeavouring  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple themselves  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
weather.  It  issues  educational  literature,  and  pub- 
lishes a  daily  weather-map,  which  is  an  instiuitaneous 
photograph  of  the  weather  of  the  three  million 
square  miles  of  the  United  States.  These  are  dis- 
tributed in  every  public  place,  and  to  100,000 
farmers.  The  forecasts  are  received  by  post  in  less 
than  six  hours  after  they  are  issued. 

This  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  work  that  is 
done  by  the  Bureau.  It  has  special  weather  stations 
at  different  p>oints  in  the  States.  It  has  recently  ex- 
plored the  higher  atmosphere,  by  adopting  a  record- 
ing instrument  of  extreme  lightness,  to  a  small  rub- 
ber balloon,  and  setting  it  loose.  The  balloon 
shoots  up  for  four  or  five  miles,  until  it  finally  bursts. 
The   instrument    floats    down    under   a    parachute 


Wreckage  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  Kansas  River  Flood  of  1903. 
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{from    a   photoorapli    by   Dr.    George   E.   Hale,   Director,  and  Mr.  Ellervian,   Yerkes  Observatory.) 

The  Great  Sun-Spot  of  October,  1903. 

In  the  usual  photograph  of  the  sun,  a  sun-spot  appears  as  a  dark  blotch  on  the  bright  sun- 
field.  In  taking  this  photograph.  Dr.  Hale,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  spectroscope,  switched 
oH  all  the  rays  except  those  due  to  hydrogen  gas.  and  then  took  the  photograph  with  hydrogen 
rays  only.  As  a  result,  the  sun-spot  appears  very  bright,  which  supports  the  hypothesis  that 
sun-spots  are  caused  by  great  outbursts  of  hydrogen  from  the  interior  of  the  sun.  The  area 
shown   in   the   picture  is   approximately   one-tenth   of   the  diameter   of   the  sun. 


which  is  released.  They  form,  of  course,  conspicuous 
objects.  A  reward  is  offered  for  their  return,  so 
that  most  of  them,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  recovered. 

The  Bureau  hopes  to  utilise  wireless  telegraphy 
to  herald  weather  conditions  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  land.  Special  study  is  being  made 
of  the  sun.  Although  it  has  recorded  hours  or  days 
in  advance  every  storm  that  has  swept  across  the 
United  States,  or  up  and  down  its  coastline,  the 
Bureau  wants  to  find  out  more  of  the  connection 
between  the  sun  and  the  weather,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  primary  cause.  "  The  sun  determines 
whether  the  earth  shall  be  hot  or  cold,  just  as  our 
hand  turns  on  or  off  the  register.  Absence  of  sun's 
rays  makes  the  North  Pole  a  Continent  of  ice; 
plenty  of  sun's  rays  makes  the  equator  a  furnace. 
The  sun's  rays,  by  heating  one  land  more  than  an- 
other, cause  winds,  hurricanes,  and  cyclones.     The 


heat  in  the  sun  is  so  terrible  that  our  iron  ores, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  diamonds,  exist  as  gases 
there.  The  rays  of  this  heat  travel  at  the  rate  of 
11,600,000  miles  a  minute,  and  reach  us  in  eight 
minutes.  Such  speed  is  inconceivable.  The  swiftest 
cannon-ball  is  motionless  compared  with  such 
rapidity  of  motion.  There  are  storms  on  the  sun 
compared  with  which  our  Galveston  hurricanes  and 
Mont  Pel6e  eruptions  are  like  the  breathing  of  an 
infant.  Are  the  storms  periodic?  Do  they  follow 
some  sequence,  some  law  ?" 

The  Weather  Bureau,  therefore,  is  anxious  to 
make  its  information  on  every  point  so  complete, 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  tell,  long  in  advance,  the 
approach  of  storms  which  may  develop  into  gales, 
cyclones,  hurricanes,   or  tornadoes. 

Why  cannot  Australia  emulate  her  example,  and 
seek  to  provide  as  efficient  a  Federal  service? 
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COURTS    FOR    CHILDREN. 


A   CRYING  NEED. 


He  was  only 
a  lad  after  all, 
and  the  crime 
had  been  com- 
mitted in  a 
moment  of 
though  tless- 
ness.  He  was 
both  shocked 
at  it  and  amaz- 
ed at  himself 
the  moment  it 
had  been  com- 
m  i  1 1  e  d.  He 
w  o  u  1  d  have 
given  all  he 
had  (and  that 
was  very  little) 
to  undo  it,  but 
it  was  too  late  ; 
the  hand  of  the 
law  was  upon 
him.  In  com- 
mon with  some 
oldercriminals, 
who  were  un 
der  arrest,  he 
was  detained 
until  his  trial 
came.  This 
was  a  new 
world  to  him. 
It  was  (|uite 
different  to 
anything  he 
had  known  be- 
fore. They 
were  hardened, 
and  although 
they  did  not 
intend  it,  they 
gave  him  some 
never-to-be-for- 
gotten lessons  in  criminal  matters,  and  gave  his  mind, 
which  already  had  a  downward  bent,  another  move  in 
that  direction.  Then  the  trial  came.  At  his  first  entry 
he  felt  ashamed  and  hung  his  head,  but  in  a 
moment  or  two  he  discovered  himself  to  be  not  only 
the  object  of  attraction,  but  the  sole  cause  of  the 
ceremonial  attached  to  the  Court.  Judges,  clerks, 
policemen  and  witnesses  were  there  simply  to  hover 
round  him,  the  Court's  centre.  How  farcical  it  all 
was !  He  felt  it  was  not  worth  it  all,  and  yet  it 
gave  him  a  kind  of  dignity.     He  had  suddenly  shot 


A  Typical  Case. 
Kindly  treatment  and  a  helping  hand  may  make 
him  a  good  citizen. 


up  into  importance.  With  that  came  the  thought 
that  after  all  his  crime  had  turned  him  into  a  kind 
of  hero.  This  was  the  kind  of  thing  he  had  read 
of  in  story  books,  and  as  the  ceremonial,  fitting 
enough  in  the  case  of  a  hardened  criminal,  went  on, 
the  sombreness  of  his  action  vanished,  and  it  be- 
came flushed  with  roseate  hues.  Even  the  passing 
of  the  sentence  did  not  depress  him  greatly ;  the 
prominence  that  surrounded  him  had  thrust  other 
things  out  of  sight.  Then  came  the  gaol,  where  his 
companions  were  anybody.  Little  wonder  that  when 
the  law  was  satisfied,  and  he  came  out,  his  hand 
was  against  every  man.  That  is  the  history  of  one 
of  Australia's  oldest  criminals.  But  for  the  treat- 
ment he  got  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  was 
anxious  to  make  him  suffer  without  any  regard  to 
its  future  position  with  regard  to  him,  he  might 
have  been  an  honoured  member  of  society. 

South  Australia  has  a  Child's  Court,  and  New 
South  Wales  is  just  instituting  one,  but  generally 
.\uistralasia  needs  Courts  for  children  and  youths 
badly.  Nine  children  out  of  ten  might  be  saved 
if  two  or  three  things,  which  are  not  now  done, 
were  done  at  the  moment  they  come  under  the 
hand  of  the  law.  The  State's  duty  is  not  simply  to 
punish ;  it  is  to  save.  To  punish  a  man  for  wrong- 
doing may  be  perfectly  legitimate ;  to  make  him 
suffer  when  he  has  caused  others  to  suffer  is  a 
righteous  policy  which  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  to 
punish  and  inflict  suffering  out  of  a  desire  to  satisfy 
justice  alone  smacks  of  the  revengeful  barbarian 
and  the  brute.  Society  has  no  need  for  revenge. 
She  has  need  for  the  reform  and  salvation  of  the 
criminal.  Granted  that  a  man  has  done  wrong,, 
the  State,  apart  from  e\'ery  other  ethical  con- 
sideration which  ought  to  prompt  it  to  con- 
sider the  man's  betterment  before  its  own  de- 
sire for  justice,  is  better  repaid  if  it  can  turn 
the  budding  criminal  into  a  useful  member  of 
society  than  by  teaching  him  to  prey  upon  it  at 
intervals  when  he  is  not  shut  out  from  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That  track,  of  course,  branches  off  into 
prison  reform  on  the  largest  scale,  which  we  shall 
deal  with  some  day.  To-day  our  plea  is  for  the 
child.  The  best  time  to  stop  a  criminal  is  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  What  are  the  best  ways- 
of  accomplishing  it? 

Our  present  methods  are  antiquated,  semi-bar- 
barous— that  goes  without  saying.  One  necessity  is 
this — the  frill  and  ostentation  should  be  removed 
from  Court.  Other  countries  which  are  solving  the 
problem  find  that  the  more  homely  a  Court  can  be,, 
the  more  does  the  heinousness  of  the  child's  crime 
appear  to  him.     Judge  and  constables,  the  one  un- 
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wigged,  and  the  other  ununiformed,  in  a  plain  room, 
would  divest  a  trial  of  every  element  of  advertise- 
ment to  the  culprit.  That  is  a  second  necessity 
placed  first,  because  it  is  the  one  that  looms  the 
largest  in  the  public  eye.  The  first  is  a  kind  of 
receiving  huuse,  where, boys  could  be  housed  and 
kept  under  some  gracious  influences,  while  awaiting 
their  trial.  Lads  are  now  dealt  with  by  summons, 
so  that  evil  companionship  before  a  trial  is  not 
likely  to  follow  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  it 
would  often  be  for  a  boy  or  girl's  good  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  home  and  companions 
while  awaiting  trial.  The  third  is  a  system  of 
parole,  proved  to  be  excellent  where  it  has  been 
tried.  The  fourth  is  a  country  home  to  which 
boys  can  be  sent  in  order  to  work  out  their  salva- 
tion. If  a  boy  offends,  the  State  is  better  repaid  for 
the  crime  he  has  committed  against  it  if  he  be  al- 
lowed to  expiate  it  by  a  useful  career  than  if  he  be 
a  criminal  for  life,  picking  up  his  living  like  a  stray 
dog  and  hunted  like  one.  There  is  nothing  im- 
practicable about  this.  In  regard  to  the  last  neces- 
sity, much  is  done  by  philanthropic  assistance. 
There  are  institutions,  supported  by  philanthropy, 
that  do  splendidly  what  lies  in  their  power.  Some 
take  charge  of  boys  from  the  Courts,  or  send  them 
to  farms.  Others  look  after  them  directly,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Central  Methodist  Mission  in  Mel- 
bourne, which  haS;  as  one  of  its  branches,  a  splen- 
did home  for  lads  who  begin  -criminal  courses.  It 
is  really  a  fruit  farm,  where  they  become  trained  in 
goodness,  equipped  with  information,  and  perfected 
in  knowledge  of  how  to  earn  an  honest  living.  A 
glimpse  of  the  face  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
home,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Cole,  gives  one  to  know  that 
he  is  the  very  kind  of  man  to  instil  into  the  boys  the 
principles  of  a  robust  manhood.  The  Salvation 
Army  has  homes  of  a  similar  description  at  Bays- 
water,  where  boys  are  directly  under  the  care  of  the 
officers  on  a  large,  well-kept  farm. 

But  such  things  ought  not  to  be  ifli  tu  private 
enterprise.  It  is  one  of  the  States  chief  concerns 
to  prevent  any  boy  becoming  a  criminal — the  State's 
concern,  apart  from  any  financial  consideration. 
This  latter  ought  not  to  enter.  Yet  it  pays  a  nation 
better  to  live  without  criminals.  In  our  August 
issue  we  briefly  told  of  the  work  of  Judge  Lind.sey, 
"  the  Kid  Judge,"  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who,  on  his 
own  initiative,  has  undertaken  a  work  for  boys,  vast 
in  its  possibilities  and  results. 

New  York  has  been  singularly  successful  also 
with  regard  to  Children's  Courts.  Its  first  separate 
Court  for  Children  was  opened  in  1902.  It  has 
jurisdiction  over  children  under  the  age  of  16.  It 
operates  in  a  population  considerably  over  two  mil- 
lion, and  handles  the  largest  number  of  children's 
cases  of  any  similar  Court  in  the  world. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review 
giyes   some   interesting   particulars    about    it.      The 


good  results  were  so  great  that  in  less  than  a  year 
another  Children's  Court  was  provided  in  another 
part  of  N«w  York  city.  The  law  grants  very  wide 
powers  to  the  justices  sitting  in  a  Children's  Court. 
They  may  treat  the  child  in  the  kindest  way  pos- 
sible, acting  as  judge  and  jury  ,and  parent  all  in,  one. 

When  a  child  is  arrested  in -New  York  it  is'sent  to 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, a  place  of  commodious,  bright  dormitories 
and  recreation  rooms. 

The  Children's  Court  is  held  in  a  building  en- 
tirely separate  and  apart  from  that  used  by  any 
other  Court.  This  is  the  only  Court  carried  out  on 
that  plan  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  recognised 
as  a  necessity.  No  child  in  custody  other  than  the 
culprit  is  permitted  to  be  present  when  the  case  is 
being  heard.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Court,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  York 
County  alone  there  were  in  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1904,  7631  arraignments  at  the  bar  of 
the  Children's  Court.  The  general  idea  in  a  Chil- 
dren's Court  is  to  help  children  by  a  system  of 
parole.  Only  1879  out  of  the  7631  arraigned  last 
year  were  committed  to  institutions.  The  1879  in- 
cluded 957  who  were  sent  to  the  institutions  because 
of  improper  guardianship.  Of  3749  children  con- 
victed of  crime,  or  found  to  be  ungovernable,  1098 
were  released  on  parole,  and  required  to  report 
themselves  once  a  week  for  a  stated  period.  The 
children  are  visited  at  their  homes  by  agents  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
and  the  good  results  are  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  83  per  cent,  of  the  children  placed  on 
parole  showed  such  vast  improvement  that  the 
Court  suspended  sentence. 

In  Chicago,  before  a  Juvenile  Court  law  was 
brought  into  operation,  out  of  1300  children 
charged,  600  were  committed  to  the  county  gaoi 
every  year,  beside  those  confined  at  times  in  police 
cells.  Now,  since  the  introduction  of  the  law  and 
the  appointment  of  probation  officers,  less  than  12 
are  committed  to  gaol  out  of  1300.  .  This  good  re- 
sult is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  what  a  volume  of  crime 
would  have  been  added  to  the  State  had  these  chil- 
dren not  been  saved.  But  the  system  reaches  down 
further  than  this.  Perhaps  it  happens  that  a  paroled 
child  is  found  to  be  living  in  conditions  which  make 
it  impossible  for  it  to  grow  up  a  respectable  member 
of  society.  The  parents  are  compelled,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  parole,  to  move  into  a  more 
decent  neighbourhood  within  a  week.  The  societv 
mentioned  finds  work  for  boys,  and  so  helps  them 
out  of  their  old  surroundings  into  new  life. 

As  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  it  seems  as 
though  some  simple  plan  of  this  (V'scription  might 
suflSce     and  I  repeat  it  to  emphasise  it: — (i)  A  Re- 
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ceiving  House  for  Children,  where  they  would  be 
well  looked  after  up  to  the  time  of  trial.  (2)  A 
Children's  Court,  entirely  free  from  any  other  Court, 
where  the  procedure  is  entirely  unofficial.  (3)  A 
system  of  parole  and  Reformatory  Home.  If  this 
were  done,  it  would  mean  a  vast  saving  of  child 
life  for  the  good  of  the  State,  not  only  morally,  but 
financially. 

Of  course,  if  the  centre  of  interest  be  removed 
from  the  State,  which  has  suffered  a  technical  in- 
jury by  the  commission  of  the  crime,  to  the  child 
who  has  done  wrong,  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 


treatment  is  at  once  apparent.  Interest  then  clus- 
ters round  the  child,  who  is  to  be  saved  from  him- 
self, from  a  life  of  crime,  saved  for  service  to  so- 
ciety, and  the  whole  power  of  the  law,  instead  of 
being  exerted  simply  to  punish  him,  is  put  round 
him  and  under  him  in  order  to  lift  him  up  and 
save  him. 

For  the  sake  of  the  hapless,  weak,  unfortunate 
boys  and  girls  of  the  future,  who  need  to  be  saved 
from  themselves  and  for  others,  it  is  worth  making 
the  experiment. 

W.    H.    JUDKINS. 


The  Late  Mutiny  on  the  Russian  Warship.  "Kniaz  Potemkin. 

(Matuchenko,  the  leader  of  the  mutiny,  is  the  man  in  the  white  shirt. 
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The  Coming  No  License  Poll  in  New  Zealand. 

By  Leonard  M.  Isitt. 

[Prom  all  over  Australasia  eyes  are  looking  eagerly  towards  New  Zealand,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
a  Titanic  struggle  will  take  place  over  the  question  of  the  Liquor  Traffic.  As  the  mirror  of  the  chief  events  ot 
Australasia,  "The  Review  of  Reviews"  for  October  would  be  incomplete  without  an  article  on  the  contest.  The  question 
has  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  dominates  the  political  question.  As  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  social 
sentiment,  this  is  most  encouraging.  The  Rev.  L.  M.  Isitt  has  been  one  of  the  most  foi-ceful  of  the  workers  on  the 
side  of  Local   Option   and  No   License.  — Editor.] 

years  I  have  been  an  ardent  worker  in  the  Temper- 
ance cause,  and  the  last  twelve  of  these  years  have 
been  spent  in  the  ceaseless  advocacy  of  No  License. 
During  those  twelve  years  I  have  preached  and  lec- 
tured upon  the  subject  over  five  thousand  times,  and 
my  statement  of  the  case  is  necessarily  ex  parte.  I 
shall,  however,  try  to  be  fair,  and  I  would  remind 
those  of  my  readers  who  are  in  opposition  that  it  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil  to  glance  occasionally  over 
your  neighbour's  fence.  That  glance  may  either 
show  that  there  is  more  in  his  method  of  gardening 
than  you  were  previously  prepared  to  admit  or  make 
proof  of  his  utter  folly  absolute. 

Five  months  ago  I  passed  through  South  Aus- 
tralia, Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  and  had 
abundant  evidence  that  so  far  as  Australia  is 
concerned  No  License  is  in  the  air.  Within  the 
next  three  years  it  will  be  as  burning  a  question 
in  the  three  colonies  I  have  mentioned  as  it  now  is 
in  Maoriland.  If  this  article  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose, it  will  at  least  reveal  to  the  opposition  what 
they  have  to  meet,  and  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed.  Even  if  Dame  Partington's  mop  is  the 
only  weapon  available  with  which  to  oppose  the  on- 
rushing  tide  it  is  well  to  have  the  mop  on  the  twirl. 

THE  REFORMER'S   OUTLOOK. 

I  regret  that  throughout  all  that  follows 
the  personal  element  will  obtrude  as  illustrative  of 
my  subject,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  The  popular 
conception  of  the  enthusiastic  Local  Optionist  is 
that  he  is  what  he  is,  for  one  of  two  or 
three  reasons.  Either  he  has  been  trained  in  his 
youth  by  austere  parents  who  have  mentally  warped 
him  or  he  was  himself  born  with  a  sour  ascetical 
temperament,  and,  despising  cakes  and  ale,  is  deter- 
mined that  no  one  shall  indulge  in  these  godless 
frivolities.  If  a  Local  Optionist  does  happen  to  be 
an  exceptionally  genial  fellow,  as  keen  on  all  inno- 
cent pleasures  as  other  men,  the  supposition  is  that 
he  is  a  mental  weakling.  He  means  well,  but  in  his 
horror  at  drunkenness  (which  is,  of  course,  very  de- 
plorable) he  has  allowed  his  emotional  nature  to  run 
away  with  any  minimum  of  logical  faculty  he  ever 
possessed,  and  consequently  he  advocates  extreme 
remedies  that  no  level-headed  man  of  the  world  can 
possibly  approve.  I  plead  guilty  to  none  of  these 
suggestions.  Born  in  a  home  where  alcoholic 
beverages  were  in  daily  use  even  by  the  children, 


Rev.  L.  M.  laltt. 

New  Zealand  is  within  two  months  of  her  Trien- 
nial Election  and  Licensing  Poll ;  the  voucher  ex- 
citement has  subsided,  and  all  over  the  two  Islands 
the  j>eople  are  talking  No  License !  No  License !  No 
License!  In  perhaps  a  dozen  centres  the  bulk  of 
the  feeling  is  anent  the  return  or  defeat  of  s'orne 
candidate ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  electorates 
the  candidates  and  their  chances  are  matters  of 
secondary  interest ;  the  Licensing  Vote  is  of  supreme 
importance.  This  may  to  some  seem  madness,  but 
our  voters  to-day  hope  much  more  practical  and  im- 
mediate good  from  the  closing  of  the  liquor  bars 
than  from  the  return  of  A  as  against  B,  and  hence 
are  mainly  enthusiastic  over  that  issue.  In  describ- 
ing all  that  has  led  up  to  this  condition,  it  would 
be  idle  for  me  to  pose  as  unbiassed.     For   thirty 
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and  teetotalism  was  regarded  with  contempt,  I  hate 
asceticism  and  narrowness  and  love  sport.  Thirty- 
one  years  ago,  imbued  with  the  prejudice  of  train- 
ing and  practise,  I  was  walking  in  Princess-street, 
Dunedin,  with  my  brother,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Isitt, 
when  we  met  Dr.  Roseby,  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
men  the  Congregational  Church  of  Australasia  has 
ever  possessed.  He  apologised  for  a  very  brief 
greeting  by  explaining  that  he  was  hurrying  to  his 
temperance  meeting.  Turning  to  my  brother,  I  said, 
'•  Is  it  not  an  extraordinary  thing  that  as  common- 
sensed  and  scholarly  a  man  as  Dr.  Roseby  should 
be  gone  on  that  teetotal  fad  ?"  and  the  now  Secretary 
of  the  New  Zealand  Alliance  agreed  with  me.  I 
claim,  then,  that  this  position  we  occupy  to-day  is 
occupied  by  men,  many  of  whom  despise  fads  and 
are  broad  in  their  views  on  other  questions.  And 
be  that  position  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  fair  to 
assume  that  it  is  one  of  unthinking  ignorant  preju- 
dice, or  blind  emotionalism  when  it  results  from  as 
close  and  as  careful  a  study  of  the  question  as  the 
measure  of  one's  ability  makes  possible.  Soon  after 
this  incident  I  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry 
on  the  Tuapeka  goldfields,  and  three  months'  ex- 
perience showed  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  do  any  per- 
manent good  to  the  men  around  me  some  remedy 
must  be  found  for  the  drunkenness,  then  almost  uni- 
versal, working  havoc  on  every  hand.  Very  reluc- 
tantly I  signed  the  pledge  and  joined  a  Good  Tem- 
plar Lodge.  In  those  days  I  believed  good  beer, 
good  porter,  good  whisky,  brandy  and  wine  to  be 
beneficial  things  for  those  who  used  them  in  modera- 
tion, and  while  preaching  abstinence  urged  people 
to  sacrifice  themselves  and  give  up  their  own  benefit 
and  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  the  weaklings  incapable 
of  self-control.  For  six  or  seven  years  this  was  my 
platform ;  then  I  met  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Auckland,  who  said,  "  You  are  all  wrong  in  your 
notions  about  alcohol.  Read,  and  you  will  find  that 
alcohol  as  a  beverage  in  any  form  is  a  mistake  and 
an  absurdity.  On  this  I  started  studying  medical 
evidence,  talking  to  and  corresponding  with  every 
medical  man  I  could  get  at,  with  the  result  that  I 
was  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  Auckland 
friend's  position.  Still  I  worked  on  moral  suasion 
lines  alone,  and  when  the  late  Mr.  Harding,  of 
Waipawa,  advocated  legislative  reform  I  was  among 
those  who  thought  him  impracticable  and  visionary. 
For  many  years  I  contented  myself  with  Band  of 
Hope  workj  running  Blue  Ribbon  meetings,  taking 
pledges,  and  trying  to  provide  counter  attractions  to 
the  public-houses  in  the  shape  of  free  concerts, 
gymnasiums,  recreation  rooms  and  the  promotion  of 
athletic  clubs.  About  this  time  Sir  William  Fox,  one 
of  our  ex-Premiers,  returned  to  New  Zealand  from 
England,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  he  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
Alliance  work.  He  called  upon  me.  "  Isitt,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  delighted  with  the  work  you  are  doing, 
but  will  you  be  contented  to    spend    your    life    in 


struggling  to  reclaim  with  infinite  difficulty  an  odd 
drunkard  here  and  there  while  you  leave  two  thou- 
sand open  liquor  bars  to  make  wrecks  by  the  score 
where  you  manage  to  salvage  one?  My  dear  fellow, 
do  you  ever  expect  to  deal  effectively  with  the  liquor 
evil  on  such  lines?  You  might  as  reasonably  expect 
to  destroy  the  race  of  cats  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  young  kittens."  This  point  of  view  seemed 
to  me  common  sense,  and  again,  after  reading  all 
the  literature  I  could  obtain,  I  shifted  my  position 
and  commenced  to  w^ork  enthusiastically  for  legisla- 
tive reform. 

THE   GENESIS   OF   THE   MOVEMENT. 

Within  a  few  months,  under  Sir  William  Fox's 
presidency,  the  New  Zealand  Alliance  was  formed, 
and  the  campaign  commenced  that  has  its  result  in 
existing  conditions.  Long  before  the  power  of  Local 
Option  had  been  secured  Sir  William  Fox  had  car- 
ried a  Bill  through  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  that 
was  supposed  to  empower  Local  Boroughs  to  elect 
a  committee  pledged  to  refuse  all  licences  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  required  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood. For  some  years  this  Act  had  practically 
remained  a  dead  letter;  but  a  fresh  start  was  made 
in  the  Borough  of  Sydenham,  and,  after  two  years' 
struggle,  a  committee  was  returned  that  proceeded  to 
refuse  all  licences.  Litigation  followed ;  the  lawyers 
found  a  flaw  in  the  Act,  with  the  result  that  the  com- 
mittee were  displaced  with  heavy  costs  against  them, 
and  the  closed  liquor  bars  reopened.  This  pleased 
the  Trade,  but  angered  the  people,  and,  seizing  upon 
the  psychological  moment,  I  was  relieved  from  all 
church  duties,  and,  touring  the  colony,  secured  the 
return  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  ensure 
the  granting  to  the  people  of  a  No  License  measure, 
and  through  a  long  period  of  political  strife  the 
initial  legislation  gradually  assumed  its  present  form. 

For  four  triennial  elections  now  the  people' 
have  had  the  option  of  voting  in  each  electorate 
that  licences  remain,  that  they  be  reduced  by  not 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  that  they  be  re- 
fused altogether.  A  bare  majority  carries  reduction, 
but  a  three-fifths  majority  is  needed  for  the  more 
drastic  reform.  At  the  first  poll  the  No  License 
party  polled  47,000  votes  throughout  the  colony,  but 
carried  No  License  in  one  country  electorate,  that  of 
Clutha.  In  that  electorate  for  a  time  sly  grog  selling 
was  rampant,  and  the  authorities  so  supine  that  the 
liquor  men  were  jubilant  and  thought  that  the  first 
No  License  district  would  be  the  last.  Gradually, 
however,  chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  and  our  trium- 
phal march  commenced.  For  five  years  I  have  been 
absent  in  Great  Britain  doing  temperance  work 
there,  but  long  before  I  left  the  movement  was  strong 
enough  to  be  independent  of  any  three  or  four 
leaders.  In  every  city,  town  and  little  village  an 
enthusiastic  band  of  workers  was  to  be  found  who 
prosecuted  the  work  with  extraordinary  persistence, 
giving  not  only  their  time,  but  contributing  money 
with     a     self-sacrificing     generosity     hardly     to    be 
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credited.  I  knew  of  one  case  where  a  working  man 
and  his  wife  gave  up  for  two  years  their  annual 
holiday,  and  dended  themselves  every  little  luxury 
that  the  husband  might  be  able  to  give  up  work 
for  the  three  months  preceding  the  poll  and  spend 
his  time  in  canvassing  the  voters.  Can  anyone  won- 
der that  we  make  progress?  Yet,  although  letters 
kept  me  posted  as  to  our  advance,  on  my  return  to 
New  Zealand  five  months  ago  I  was  amazed  at  the 
change  in  the  mental  atmosphere.  Instead  of  hos- 
tile crowds,  ancient  eggs  and  rowdyism  threatening 
to  develop  into  free  fight,  at  every  place  that  1  have 
so  far  visited  (and  I  have  covered  the  whole  of  the 
North  Island  and  am  well  on  with  the  South)  large 
and  -sympathetic  audiences  greeted  me,  and  the 
people  seem  so  much  of  one  mind  that  in  contrast 
with  the  excitement  and  repartee  of  the  old  days  the 
experience  is  tame  to  monotony. 

THE  EBASON  OF  THE  ADVANCE. 

What,  then,  is  the  .secret  of  this  advance?  I  only 
know  one  answer.  We  have  the  logic  of  the  question 
■on  our  side.  Consider  one  or  two  significant  facts. 
During  this  year  we  have  had  four  or  five  prominent 
speakers  continually  occupying  the  platform,  all  eager 
to  debate  the  question  before  the  public,  who  are  to 
act  as  jury.  For  the  most  part  they  sigh  for  debate  in 
vain.  Any  number  of  Socialists  are  eager  to  make 
our  meetings  serve  the  purpose  of  their  party  and  de- 
bate how  nuu-h  drink  occasions  poverty,  or  poxerty 
drunkenness.  Here  and  there  some  believer  in  State 
control  is  anxious  to  cross  swords,  but  the  liquor 
representatives  will  not  meet  us  on  the  main  issue. 
and  gradually  the  folk  are  realising  what  this  means. 
Within  the  last  six  months  we  have  had  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Lee,  Father  Hays,  J.  G.  Wool  ley,  my  brother 
;uid  myself  all  fiercelv  attacking  alike  the  liquor 
habit  and  the  liquor  traffic  on  physical,  commercial, 
political  and  moral  ground,  and  four  out  of  the  fi\e 
of  us  have  been  eager  for  verbal  conflict,  but  our 
■opponents  have  only  replied  :  "  Father  Hays  is  allied 
with  a  political  party,  WooUey  is  a  pro-Boer,  Mrs. 
Harriscm  Lee  has  no  business  to  leave  her  husband, 
and  Isitts  make  from  seven  fifty  to  twelve  hundred 
a  year."  Now  all  these  statements  may  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  mijids  of  many,  but  thry  are  hardly 
sufficient  reply  to  the  kind  of  arguments  with  which 
we  ply  our  hearers.  In  Wellington  the  Central  So- 
ciety, the  New  Zealand  Alliance,  pours  out  literature 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  men  we  can  enlist  in 
our  services.  In  addition  to  the  organ  of  the  party, 
the  ''  Prohibitionist,"  nearly  every  electorate  arranges 
during  the  six  months  prior  to  the  poll  for  the  free 
distribution  of  a  local  No  License  newspaf)er,  one  of 
which — the  "  New  Chivalry  "' — runs  to  60,000  an 
issue,  while  the  nonconformist  churches,  now  wholly 
won  over  to  our  side,  are  so  many  centres  of  No 
License  enthusia.sm  and  effort,  their  minister  spt^nd- 
ing  hours  in  its  advocacy,  and,  noting  all  this,  the 
men  whose  interest  is  in  the  Trade  desoair. 


THE    WEAPONS    THAT    ARE    USED. 

Starting  from  what  seems  to  us  a  logical  basis,  we 
admit  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  alcohol  as  bever- 
age is  either  a  necessary  or  beneficial  thing  for  those 
in  health,  then  a  real  difficulty  stands  in  the  No 
License  pathway.  Pelting  our  hearers  with  medical 
manifestoes,  the  testimony  of  men  like  Sir  Frederic 
Treves,  Shaw  Maclaren,  Dr.  Richardson,  Sir  William 
Gull  and  all  the  host  of  physicians  who  are  now 
ranged  ujxxn  our  side,  we  back  this  up  with  life  as- 
surance statistics  and  the  figures  of  the  large  friendly 
societies.  If  any  of  my  readers  think  that  the  proots 
are  insufficient,  we  are  in  this  happy  position  that 
nobody  attempts  to  answer  them,  and  so  they  do 
the  needed  work,  and  convince  the  people  that  they 
will  live  longer  and  healthier  lives  if  they  leave 
alcohol  as  a  beverage  alone,  while  we  emphasise 
strongly  the  fact  that  whatever  benefit  alcohol  may 
work  as  a  medicine  is  immensely  increased  to  those 
who  never  touch  it  in  health.  Our  foundation  estab- 
lished, the  rest  is  logically  easy.  "  See,"  we  say, 
"this  thing  is  not  a  necessity;  it  is.  a  mere  luxury 
that,  once  abandoned,  will  speedily  cease  to  be 
missed."  The  most  that  any  man  can  say  in  its 
favour  is  that  if  he  is  very  careful  he  may  manage 
to  get  from  its  use  some  pleasure  with  a  minimum 
of  hurt ;  but  think  of  the  price  society  pays  for 
this  pleasure!.  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle? 
Think  of  the  admis.sion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chaml^erlain,  that  one  in  every  twenty  of  the  entire 
population  of  Great  Britain  are  impairing  their 
health,  impoverishing  their  fortune,  and  destroying 
their  lives,  by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  and  then 
r^'member  that  behind  the  great  army  of  those  who 
suffer  from  their  own  excess  stand  another  great 
army  of  those  who  suffer  through  the  excess  of 
others. 

From  this  we  turn  to  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  question.  We  show  the  fallacy  of  the  revenue 
( ry,  the  benefit  that  would  be  reaped  by  every 
legitimate  industry  if  the  waste  in  liquor  was  stopped, 
the  help  No  License  would  be  to  economic  and  re- 
ligious reform.  And  again  I  emphasise  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  misleading  the  people  with  false  argument 
and  invented  proof,  the  other  side  is  very  foolish, 
for  nobody  attempts  to  seriously  answer  us,  and  we 
are  having  it  all  our  own  way. 

THE    TEST   OP    EXPERIENCE. 

Then  again  we  have  been  tremendously  heljx^d  by 
the  object  lesson  furnished  by  the  electorates  where 
No  License  has  been  carried.  In  the  Electorate  of 
Clutha,,  where  we  firgt.  won  it,  and  in  the  electorates 
of  As'hburton  and  Mataura,  more  recent  trophies 
of  our  provv^ess,  we  have  arsenals  of  arguments.  Of 
the  Cl.utha  I^will  only  say  this,:.t,hat  while  many  of 
the  newspapers  have  ceased  to  dei:'lare  that  the  ex- 
periment was  a  ghastly  failure,  that  all  sorts  of  evils 
were  resulting,  it  is  a  pretty  significant  fact  that  the 
citv  laewspapers  have  now  completely  abandoned 
that   line,   and   that    the    two    next    electorates    to 
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poll  the  needed  three-fifths"  majority  for  the 
closing  of  the  liquor  bars  were  Cluthas  two 
nearest  neighbours^-the  electorates  of  Bruce  and 
Mataura — and  although  Bruce  is  for  the  time 
robbed  of  her  victory  by  a  legal  quibble,  the  fact 
that  those  who  lived  the  nearest  and  knew  the 
most  about  the  two  "  dry-bob  districts  "  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  follow  their  example  had  great 
weight  with  the  many,  honestly  trying^  to  come  to  a 
right  decision  on  the  matter.  Since  the  first  poll  in 
1893  we  have  won  No  Licejise  in  seven  places,  but 
of  those  Oamaru,  Bruce,  Newtown  and  Chalmers 
have  all  been  robbed  of  their  hard-won  victo^  on 
some  legal  quibble,  although  Bruce  had  the  liquor 
bars  closed  for  one  and  Chalmers  for  two  years. 
The  two  last-won  fields — ^Mataura  and  Ashburton — 
have,  of  course,  during  the  two  years  they  have  en- 
joyed immunity  from  the  Trade  been  closely  watched 
and  eagerl-y  discussed,  and  to-day  the  strife  of 
tongues  waxes  louder  as  one  side  vaunt  success  and 
the  other  taunt  with  failure.  It  is,  of  course,  use- 
less for  me  to  express  an  opinion.  You  do  not 
usiially  go  to  a  father  for  the  character  of  his  child, 
but  I  will  try  to  sum  up  the  position. 

WHAT   IS   THE  RESULT? 

The  pro-liquor  men  say  :  "  No  License  simply  spells 
sly  grog.  Sly  grog  is  worse  stuff  than  grog  sold 
under  license.  No  License  means  that,  where  before 
men  drank  in  the  bar,  now  they  get  liquor  in  the 
home,  and  their  wives  and  children  learn  the  appe- 
tite. No  License  means  that  station  hands,  shearers, 
harvesters,  who  under  license  brought  their  cheques 
here  and  spent  a  large  proportion  with  our  trades- 
people, now  take  their  money  to  where  liquor  is  to  be 
purchased."  Anti-liquor  men  say  :  "  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sly  grog  selling.  In  every  community 
there  are  a  few  men  to  whom  whisky  is  as  the  breath 
of  life.  They  want  it,  and  they  get  it ;  but  the  Trade 
ii  ostracised,  commercial  travellers  are  not  compelled 
to  drink  in  order  to  do  business,  farmers  coming 
into  town  are  not  obliged  to  shout  for  their  friends 
or  be  deemed  mean,  the  young  men  on  joining  a 
volunteer  corps  or  a  football  club  are  not  initiated 
into  the  drink  habit,  and  as  the  old  drinkers  shuffle 
off  this  mortal  coil  there  is  no  new  army  of  young 
drunkards  to  occupy  the  position,  and  every  year 
the  sly  grog  selling  le^ssens,  and  the  law  becomes 
more  easy  of  administration."  For  a  while  there  may 
be  a  little  more  drink  consumed  in  the  home,  but 
the  gross  consumption  is  hugely  lessened,  and 
against  the  chance  of  wife  or  children  drinking  we 
set  the  fact  that  few  men  are  likely  to  drink  as 
freely  before  their  family  as  they  did  with  their 
boon  companions  in  the  bar.  So  far  as  loss  of 
revenue  and  trade  is  concerned,  we  are  well  content 
to  abide  official  statistics,  while  on  the  moral  side 
men  must  acknowledge  we  win.  Such  official  re- 
turns as  favour  my  side  of  the  question  I  now  give. 
If  any  ask  why  not  give  those  that  tell  against  you, 
I   answer  that   I   do  not   know   of  anv.      So   far  as 


drunkenness  and  crime  are  concerjied,  the  following 
table  under  License  and  No  License  is  instructive  :  — 


Drunkenness  

Prohibition     Orders 
Sly    Grog'    Cases    ...     . 

CHALMERS 

Drunkenness      

Prohibition   Orders  ... 
Indecency  


ASHBUKTON. 

June,  1901-1903.    1903-1905. 
License.    No-License. 


(SEA     PORT). 


175 

48 

1 

323 
27 
13 


Mataura. 

Drunkenness      .'    ...    127 

Sly    Grog    ...    Nil 

TOTAL     OP     ALL     OFFENCES. 

License.    No-License. 


43 

Nil 

21 

128 

Nil 

2 

25 
22 


Ashburton  .. 
Port     Chalmers 


446 
626 


Mataura 406 


Lessened  by 

272  174 

282  344 

524  82 


(In  connection  with  sly  grog  cases  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  sly  grog  selling  exists  under  license 
as  well,  but  the  conditions  for  its  discovery  are  not 
so  favourable  as  under  No  License.) 

During  these  two  years  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness over  the  whole  colony  increased  by  800.  In 
four  No  License  electorates  they  decreased  by  400. 
Kaitangata,  a  town  that  only  had  No  License  for 
one  year,  had,  during  that  year,  12  police  officers. 
License  was  resumed  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  officers 
rose  to  83.  In  Ashburton  in  the  years  1903  to  1904 
the  consumption  of  liquor  fell  as  follows:  — 


1903. 

1904. 

Gallons. 

Gallons, 

Ales  and  Stout* 

52,613 

29,121 

Spirits    

6985 

3154 

Wine 

580 

256 

In  Mataura  there  was  a  decrease  from  45,716  to 
7264  gallons,  a  difference  "bf  over  38,000  gallons. 
In  this  same  electorate,  Mataura,  the  local  revenue 
has  increased  in  the  two  years  of  No  License  from 
^2451  to  ;^4632,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
;^24o  a  year  in  public-house  license  fees.  In  New 
Zealand,  as  a  whole,  convictions  for  drunkenness 
work  out  at  i  to  each  95  of  the  population.  In 
Clutha  they  are  so  rare  that  they  are  only  i  to  each 
1963. 

Of  private  testimony,  as  I  have  indicated,  there  is 
no  end  for  and  against.  One  Ashburton  tradesman 
writes :  "  No  License  is  rotten  !  The  town  under  it 
a  town  to  let !"  But  another  storekeeper  writes : 
"  Since  No  License  our  business  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Our  takings  for  last  year  were  two 
thousand  pounds  more  than  the  takings  during  the 
twelve  months  before  under  license,  the  increase 
being  chiefly  in  town  business.'"  This  testimony  was 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Lee,  and  promptly  chal- 
lenged by  some  of  the  licensed  victuallers,  but  upon 
the  man  whose  business  was  in  question  expressing 
his  willingness  to  submit  his  books  to  two  account- 
ants, the  liiquor  men  dropped  the  case. 

An  interesting  letter  that  carries  some  official 
weight  by  reason  of  the  office  of  its  waiter  was  sent 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Currie,  Chairman  of  the  Wyndham 
Town    Board,    to   an   enquirer.     In    that   letter   Mr. 
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Currie  declares  that  the  building  trade  and  general 
business  of  the  town  are  brisker  under  No  License 
than  in  all  his  twenty-one  years  of  residency  he  has 
ever  known  it  to  be;  and  he  winds  up  his  letter: 
"  Not  an  empty  shop  in  the  place,  every  dwelling 
occupied,  and  I  know  of  no  sly  grog  selling  here." 

So  the  contention  rages.  I  have  tried,  as 
I  said  at  the  outset,  so  far  as  in  me  lies, 
to  give  an  ungarbled  statement  of  facts.  This 
may  be  questioned  by  some  extreme  liquor  men  who 
are  as  convinced  that  no  No  License  partisan  can 
possibly  tell  the  truth,  as  some  of  our  supporters  are 
confident  that  no  drink  seller  can  possess  a  single 
\irtue. 

THE  JUDGE  AND  JURY. 

I  leave  my  article  to  the  judgment  of  reason- 
able men;  One  thing  no  man  can  cavil  at.  I  have 
indicated,  without  reservation  of  any  kind,  the  line 
of  argument  we  employ  in  winning  the  people  to  our 
side.  To-day  I  am  still  told  with  more  force  than 
courtesy  that  our  arguments  are  rotten ;  our  stock- 
in-trade  abuse,  misrepresentation  and  emotionalism ; 
and  that  all  the  logic  is  with  our  opponents.  Pos- 
sibly ;  but  twelve  years  ago  we  started  out  on  a  cam- 
paign against  custom,  appetite,  vested  interest,  finan- 
cial greed  and  a  huge  political  pull.  We  had  no 
money,  few  friends,  no  political  influence;   the  very 


churches  were  against  us.  Our  whole  capital  con- 
sisted in  these  same  rotten  arguments,  misrepresen- 
tations and  this  vapid,  washy  emotionalism.  With 
that  capital  or  bankrupt  stock — call  it  which  you  will 
— we  commenced  with  a  first  vote  of  47,000  through- 
out the  colony.  Three  years  later  we  polled  98,000  ; 
in  another  three  years  121,000;  and  at  the  last  poll 
we  scored  151,000  (something  like  3000  votes  over  a 
majority  of  the  votes  recorded),  and  won  five 
electorates  to  No  License,  and  because  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  are  blind  to  liquor 
logic  and  believe  that  we  speak  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,  in  November  or  December 
next  we  shall  poll  200,000  votes,  and  sweep  the 
liquor  bar  out  of  another  dozen  of  the  electorates  of 
our  colony.  Many  years  ago  I  took  part  in  a  debate 
on  Abstinence  versus  Moderation,  which  occasioned 
considerable  excitement  in  the  small  country  town 
in  which  it  was  held.  An  Anglican  Archdeacon 
was  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  Moderate  side. 
When  we  came  to  the  vote  the  abstainers  were  vic- 
torious; the  Archdeacon  was  very  angry  and  very 
scornful.  Striking  his  walking  stick  on  the  floor, 
he  walked  out  of  the  hall  saying  loudly,  "  Great 
is  the  power  of  unreason!  Great  is  the  power  of 
unreason  !''  It  would  not  have  been  polite  to  retort, 
"  Yes,  w'hen  led  by  custom,  interest  or  appetite  !" 


Next  month  we  shall  publish  an  interesting  article  on  "  The  Jews  in  China,   or  Chinese  Jews, 
by   Mr.    Robert   A.   Powell,    of  the   Chinese   Inland  Mission.     Not  many  people  know  of  the  migration 
of   Jewish    people   to    China   before    the   birth  of    Christ.     The  account  by  Mr.   Powell,   who  passed 
through  the  Boxer  outbreak  without  serious  injury,  is  fascinating. 

Our  next  issue  will  also  contain  a  very  fine,  instructive,  and  inspiring  article  on  "  Esperanto,"'  the 
new  language  invented  by  Dr.  Zamenhof.  At  a  Congress  held  in  Boulogne,  in  the  month  of  July, 
students  from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  assembled  for  discussion  and  pleasant  intercourse,  all  the 
conversations  and  discussions  being  carried  on  in  Esperanto.  It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  reason 
that  a  language,  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  might  learn^  would  do  more  towards  promoting 
universal  peace  than  anything  else,  for  common  language  makes  a  common  bond.  This  article  opens  up 
wonderful  possibilities  with  regard  to  a  universal  peace  movement,  and  the  recognition  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  While  reading  it,  one  seems  to  see  the  ends  of  the  earth  brought  together,  and 
humanity  bound  together  in  a  common  bond  of  love  and  peace. 

It  will  also  contain  a  finely  illustrated  article  on  "  The  Glacial  Regions  of  New  Zealand,"  which 
will  appropriately  follow'  the  article  on  the  thermal   region  in  this  issue. 
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[The  following  comments  liavc  been  induced  by  Mr.  James  EdmoniJs'  article  on  "The  Federation  of  Our  I'iebald 
Empire"  in  the  June  "Review  of  Re%'iews.''  They  represent  various  points  of  view,  but,  needless  to  say,  publication  ut 
them  does  not  mean  that  we  agree  with  them.  Mr.  Law  answers  the  question,  "Can  We  Federate  Our  Piebald  F^mpire?" 
"with  neither  a  "Yes"  or  a  "No,"  but  merely  affirms  the  desirability  <>(  Imperial  F^ederation  for  Australian  pro 
tection,  a  rather  one-sided  view  to  take,  as  is  also  his  idea  of  the  necessity  ct  | inferential  trade  for  Britain's  sake.  Mi. 
Crisp  believes  that  we  now  have  all  that  is  necessary  with  the  exception  t^i  a  (  .msiiltative  Cfumcil  with  no  adminislraiivt 
authority-,  practically  inferring  that  we  have  a  present  and  sufficient  l-'ederation  :  and  discarding  the  principle  of  representation 
by  ballot,  rather  an  out-of-date  and  impossible  suggestion  in  these  democratic  da\s.  Mr.  |.  Hugh  Davies  also  urges  the 
necessity  for  a  P'ederation  for  mutual  support ;  but  none  point  out  what  tlie  projxised  l-'ederation  would  include,  what  surrender 
of  rights  and  independence,  what  common  agreements,  what  necessary  administrative  authority,  and  tlien  what  probability  there 
of  securing  it. — Editor.] 

affirmative.  If  the  Empire  is  to  continue,  a  mor< 
scientific  system  of  union  will  be  needed  to  ketp 
together  the  young  and  politically  vigorous  peopU-s 
who  constitute  England's  colonial  empire.  Without 
it,  disintegration  must  ever  lie  in  the  future  as  a 
possibility.  The  old  order,  in  which  the  colonies 
are  merely  an  appanage  of  empire,  giving  it  grandeur 
by  the  breadth  of  their  territories  and  importance 
by  the  volume  of  their  trade,  but  having  no  voic'- 
in  the  control  of  its  foreign  affairs,  cannot  contimi'  . 
Australia  is  vitally  interested  in  the  mastery  of  lh> 
Pacific,  and  Canada  lies  alongside  a  neighbour  who 
aspires  to  manage  the  world's  commerce.  An  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  in  which  Australia  has  no  part 
but  bv  which  she  is  bound,  can  never  be  looked  on 
complacently  here,  while  the  establishment  of  island 
colonies  by  Germany.  France  and  the  United  States 
within  short  steaming  distance  of  the  Queensland 
coast  long  ago  gave  rise  to  a  distrust  which  has 
almost  crystallised  into  fear.  We  are  helpless  to 
prevent  these  things,  and  can  do  no  more  than 
make  a  protest  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colon'u  s  II. ay  promise  attention,  and  pass  ovt-r 
if  it  rlasht^s  with  English  interests.  This  is  becaus  ■ 
Australia  by  herself  lacks  influence — it  cannot  i 
denied  that  we  do  not  loom  largely  on  the  horizc  ii 
of  tlx'  I'owtT.s,  to  whom  English  Ministers  are  likely 
to  give  first  consideration — but  if  the  Commonwealth 
had  representation  with  Canada,  South  Africa  and 
New  Zealand,  as  chief  of  England's  colonies,  on 
some  Imperial  Council,  the  combined  influence 
would  be  important,  and  colonial  needs  and  aspira- 
tions would  have  a  recognition  often  now  withheld. 


The  great  ques- 
tion which  will 
soon  demand  and 
engross  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen 
is  that  of  the 
future  relations  of 
England  and  her 
s  e  1  f-governi  n  g 
colonies.  This 
must  be  given  no 
dilettante  con- 
sideration, no 
mere  sentimental 
treatment,  but  be 
dealt  with  and 
answered  by  the 
same  hard,  un- 
swerving logic  that 
is  used  in  the 
solution  of  a 
Euclidian  pro- 
blem. Drift  and 
expediency,  for 
years  past  the 
fundamentals  of  Imperial  (^olonial  pwlicy,  are  not 
safe  if  England  would  hold  her  colonial  empire,  for 
the  federations  of  Australia  and  Canada,  and  pre- 
sently that  of  South  Africa,  no  longer  content  to  re- 
main voiceless  members  of  a  unity  of  integral  States, 
will  demand  that  those  matters  which  are  Imperial 
in  the  widest  sense  shall  not  be  settled  by  England 
alone,  nor  shall  English  interests  only  be  considered. 
Those  federations,  asking  for  admission  to  an  active 
national  partnership,  must,  when  it  is  granted,  be 
prepared  to  take  larger  responsibility  than  they  have 
row.  Are  they  wdlling  to  do  so?  This  question  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  definitely  for  the  reason  that 
Imperial  federation  has  been  kept  so  much  apart 
from  current  politics  that  none  can  say  what  the 
popular  feeling  is.  A  period  of  education,  discus- 
sion and  consideration  must  pass  before  yea  or  nay 
can  be  pronounced.  If,  however,  the  question  is 
put  in  another  form  and  we  ask,  "  Is  such  a  federa- 
tion  necessary?"  then   the  answer  must   be   in   the 


Ricliards,]  [Pholr. 

Mr.  O.  p.  Law,  Sub  Editor  of  Ballarat 

'Courier." 


THE    DEFENCE   OP   AUSTRALIA. 

In  the  case  of  Australia,  her  lack  of  defence  and 
the  ease  with  which  a  hostile  fleet  could  prey  on 
her  capital  cities  and  her  seaborne  commerce  com- 
pel a  closer  union  with  the  motherland.  Sentiment 
may  be  a  factor,  but  it  is  one  that  can  have  no  large 
play.  With  a  coast  line  of  nearly  8000  miles,  pos- 
sessing such  harbours  as  Port  Darwin  and  Port 
Lincoln,  entirely  unprotected  and  open  to  the  fleets 
of  an  enemy,,  and  a  sparse  population  localised  in  a 
few  centres  far  removed  from  each  other,  rendering 
the  rapid  transport  of  troops  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,   Australia   must  for  many  years  to   come 
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depend  for  her  defence  on  the  fleets  of  England. 
Alone  she  is  powerless,  and  if  the  Powers  deter- 
mined on  a  partition  of  this  continent — no  impos- 
.sible  thing,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  improbable* — 
without  England's  aid  we  could  no  more  prevent  the 
Germanising  of  Victoria  than  we  could  a  Japanese 
colonisation  of  the  Northern  Territory.  The  know- 
ledge that  this  is  so  may  not  be  flattering  to  our 
vanity,  but  the  sooner  it  is  given  full  recognition  the 
better  it  will  be  for  our  national  safety.  With  a 
population  of  less  than  5,ooo',ooo,  including  New 
Zealand,  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  navy — let 
alone  the  building  of  one — is  a  burden  too  heavy 
to  be  borne,  and  we  must  therefore  rely  on  England. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  spend  a  little  over  a 
million  per  annum  on  their  defence  forces,  besides 
^240,000  paid  to  England  as  tribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  warships  on  the  Australian  station.  Now, 
it  must  be  clear  from  a  most  cursory  glance  at  a  map 
that  the  defence  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  can 
only  be  made  at  sea  or  at  forts  commanding  coastal 
waters.  The  principal  cities,  with  the  exception  of 
Melbourne,  are  on  or  close  to  the  littoral.  Some 
could  be  bombarded  by  a  fleet  lying  off  the  coast, 
nnd  they  would  be  the  first  objective  of  any  attack. 
Command  of  the  sea,  therefore,  is  necessary  for 
their  protection,  and  at  present  that  command  is 
England's.  An  Australian  navy,  desirable  though 
it  may  be,  is  not  possible,  and  will  not  be  in  this 
generation,  though  the  population  of  sixteen  millions, 
about  which  the  Governor-General  recently  spoke, 
would  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  get  a  fleet 
together.  But  the  financial  burden  is  too  great  for 
five  millions.  Whether  the  naval  tribute  of 
^240,000  which  Australasia  now  pays  annually  is 
sufficient  does  not  affect  the  question.  If  we  have 
protection,  we  must  pay  for  it.  The  price  need  not 
enter  into  academic  consideration.  The  present  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  Australian  Squadron  is 
kept  in  our  waters  is  certainly  far  from  satisfactory, 
rod  where  the  Commonwealth  pays  the  Common- 
wealth should  control,  at  least  to  some  extent,  and 
have  guarantee  that  the  fleet,  except  as  paxt  of  a 
plan  of  defensive  operations,  shall  not  be  taken  off 
the  coast.  But  under  existing  conditions  no  varia- 
tion can  be  expected.  With  a  union  more  tangible 
than  the  present  "  Silken  thread,"  colonists  would 
have  representation,  if  not  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— which  I  do  not  think  desirable — then  on  an 
Imperial  Council,  which  would  deal  with  such  em- 
pire-wide subjects  as  that  of  defence. 

TARIFF    REOIPEOCITY. 

In  any  scheme  of  closer  union  the  practical  or 
business  aspect  is  the  one  that  will  be  given  im- 
portance,  and   the  contracting  parties  will   not  say 

*  In  a  letter  I  received  recently  from  Professor  Strong,  of 
the  Liverpool  University,    who   will   be   remembered   in   Mel- 
bourne  as   a   keen   observer  of   current   events,    the   opinion 
was  expressed  that  Germany  would  yet  endeavour  to  get  a 
foothold  in  Australia. 


'■  What  a  fine  ideal  is  Imperial  Federation  !"  but  will 
ask,  "  What  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  it  ?"  Love 
for  England  and  pride  in  her  history  may  be  in- 
fluencing factors  with  a  section  of  the  community, 
as  they  are  with  me,  but  these  things  will  weigh 
lightly  in  the  balance  with  many  others,  or  be 
thrown  beam  high  by  the  consideration  of  commer- 
cial advantages.  If  the  tariff  reciprocity  can  be  so 
applied  as  to  give  mutual  or  compensating  benefits, 
then  both  England  and  her  colonies  will  have 
another  and  stronger  connecting  link.  If,  for  in- 
stance, England  gives  a  preference  to  Australian 
wool  by  taxing  that  from  the  River  Plate — practi- 
cally giving  us  a  monopoly  of  her  markets — self- 
interest,  if  no  nobler  motive,  will  send  us  into  a 
tariff  alliance  should  there  be  no  broader  federa- 
tion. England,  a  great  consuming  country,  incap- 
able of  feeding  by  her  own  production  the  dense 
millions  of  her  population,  must  rely  on  parts 
abroad  for  her  corn  and  meat,  and  greater  depend- 
ance  can  be  placed  on  the  people  of  Canada  and 
Australia  than  on  those  who,  not  of  her  own  blood, 
would  probably  fail  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  Mani- 
festly it  is  to  England's  advantage  to  give  a  tariff 
preference  to  the  products  of  her  colonies,  even  if 
full  return  is  not  made.  Australian  preference  to 
English  goods  would  necessarily  be  more  limited 
than  English  preference  to  Australian  goods. 
Neither  Victorians  nor  New  Zealanders  are  likely  to 
allow  West  of  England  tweeds  to  come  in  free  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  the  looms  of  Ballarat 
and  Christchurch,  arid  embryonic  though  our  iron 
industry  may  be,  much  is  expected  from  it  in  the 
future  and  during  its  nascency,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  protected  in  the  local  market.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  question  of  reciprocity  is  the 
most  difficult  of  settlement  of  all  those  which  relate 
to  a  scheme  of  Imperial  federation,  but  though  the 
difficulties  are  great,  I  do  not  regard  them  as  in- 
superable. It  seems  clear,  too,  that  there  will  be 
advantages,  especially  to  the  colonies,  from  the 
operations  of  a  tariff  framed  to  favour  certain  goods 
from  certain  places. 

SUPREME  CONTROL. 

With  full  measure  of  local  self-government  se- 
cured to  the  colonies  and  a  council  representative 
of  the  Empire  to  handle  the  highest  Imperial  in- 
terests there  would  be  no  need  for  colonial  members 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  domestic 
legislation  of  England  is  of  no  great  concern  to 
Australia,  and  any  interference  with  it  by. us  would 
be  as  much  resented  as  would  English  tampering 
with  our  own  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  motherland, 
like  each  of  the  great  colonies,  must  manage  her 
internal  affairs,  arrange  her  own  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion, and  make  her  own  domestic  laws.  Members 
of '  one  family,'  each  should  be  independent  of  the 
other  in  personal  matters,  but  in  things  common  to 
and  concerning  all  there  should  be  a  union  strong, 
far-reaching  and  inspiring  confidence.     I  cannot  see 
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that  consideration  of  this  question  can  be  affected 
by,  say,  the  composition  of  an  upper  chamber  in 
which  no  Australian  is  likely  to  sit  or  would  carry 
influence  if  he  did,  nor  by  the  franchise  for  the 
Commons —whether  it  be  the  Gladstonian  three 
acres  and  a  cow,  or  adult  suffrage.  The  idea  of 
colonial  representation  in  the  British  .legislature  does 
not  commend  itself.  In  a  septennial  Parliament 
representatives  of  the  outliers  of  the  Empire  would 
of  necessity  be  so  long  away  from  their  constituen- 
cies that  they  would  lose  touch  with  them  and  be 
ignorant  of  conditions  which  altered  from  year  to 
year.  And  when  they  did  speak  it  would  indeed 
be  a  voice  crying  in  a  wilderness.  Few  would  listen 
even,  though  many  heard.  Better,  because  simpler 
in  its  constitution  and  more  adaptable  in  its  work- 
ing, would  be  a  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  units  of 
which  would  be  answerable  to  the  Parliaments  which 
appointed  them — presuming  there  was  no  direct 
popular  election.  Such  a  body  would,  no  doubt,  take 
over  some  of  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  even  some  of  those  which  now  pertain  to  the 
portfolios  of  War,  Admiralty  and  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  British  Ministry.  This  is  trending,  it  may  be 
said,  towards  revolution  in  long-accepted  ideas  of 
government  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  not  revolution- 
only  development.  What  suited  the  British  Empire 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  will  be  useless 
in  the  middle  of  the  20th,  and  if  expansion  of  ter- 
ritory and  altered  conditions  are  not  met  with  new 
methods  of  government,  there  will  be  friction,  dis- 
content and  a  mismanagement  of  affairs  that  may 
end  woefully. 

THE  CONQUERED  COLOURED  RACES. 

The  subject  of  coloured  races  would  cause  no 
complication,  no  difficulty,  in  founding  an  Imperial 
federation  if  we  dealt  with  the  question  honestly 
and  without  gloves.  Our  great  grandfathers,  as  re- 
presented by  the  East  India  Company,  made  no 
bones  about  conquering  India  and  warning  off  the 
Dutch  and  French,  and  their  descendants  have  held 
the  country  even  at  the  awful  cost  of  the  Mutiny. 
African  colonisation  has  been  pushed  on  behind 
armies  that  sometimes  marched  on  punitive  expedi- 
tions and  at  others  to  seize  territory,  while  a  Maori 
war  was  necessary  to  make  settlement  in  New  Zea- 
land safe.  We  (I  speak  as  an  Englishman)  have 
conquered  the  peoples  of  those  countries,  imposed 
our  laws  on  them,  made  them  pay  at  least  part  of 
the  cost  of  doing  so,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Maoris,  have  given  them  no  representation  in 
the  I^islative  Assemblies  of  their  lands.  I  do  not 
say  they  have  been  treated  unjustly,  but,  holding 
them  as  we  do  as  conquered  races,  it  is  dishonest 
to  pretend  to  regard  the  Hindoo  as  a  man  and  a 
brother  and  to  talk  of  giving  him  full  rights  of 
citizenship  when  they  would  not  tolerate  the  thought 
of  admitting  him  to  their  families.  The  ethics  of 
conquest,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  but  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  in  the  development  of  the  world 


the  victory  of  one  race  and  the  defeat  of  another 
are  inevitable,  and  that  the  one  which  has  animal 
instincts,  and  low  mental  development,  must  be  kept 
in  subjection.  Therefore,  the  natives  of  India  and 
the  negroes  of  South  Africa  can  no  more  be  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Empire  than 
can  the  aboriginals  of  Australia,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  anybody   will   seriously  propose  it. 

THE    ORUX    OF    THE    QUESiION. 

The  defencelessness  of  Australia  compels  her  to 
ally  with  a  Power  which  can  protect  her.  Splendid 
soldiers  though  the  Australians  make,  as  they  proved 
in  South  Africa,  they  are  few  in  numbers  and  widely 
scattered — lack  sufficient  arms  and  ammunition,  too, 
at  present — so  successful  resistance  by  them  of  any 
strong  attack  cannot  be  expected.  The  capital 
cities  are  vulnerable,  and  would  fall  in  sequence  to 
anv  fleet  of  raiding  cruisers  that  might  make  a 
descent  on  the  coast,  and  the  most  that  could  be 
done  after  would  be  to  carry  on  a  guerilla  warfare, 
as  did  the  Boers,  if  occupation  of  the  country  was 
attempted.  And  such  a  campaign,  though  harassing, 
does  not  make  for  victory  that  would  expel  the  in- 
vaders. Moreover,  an  invading  army  might  treat 
guerillas  as  the  Prussians  did  the  francs-tireurs  in 
the  great  war  of  1870,  and  not  so  kindly  as  the 
British  did  the  Boers.  The  crux  of  the  question  of 
Imperial  federation,  so  far  as  it  concerns  us,  is  de- 
fence. Without  it  we  have  no  security  of  tenure  in 
Australia,  no  surety  of  a  share  of  the  rich  trade  of 
the  Pacific,  no  influence  in  the  world's  politics.  In- 
dependent nation  though  we  may  one  day  be,  we 
cannot  do  without  England's  power  and  prestige 
now  or  for  years  to  come,  and  any  present  dismem- 
berment of  the  Empire  would  be  disastrous  to  all  its 
parts,  except  perhaps  Canada,  which  might  refuge 
with  the  United  States.  The  problem,  then,  set 
statesmen  and  people  is  to  devise  some  scheme  of 
closer  union  that  will  be  so  elastic  as  to  give  play  to 
individual  peculiarities  and  conditions,  yet  strong 
enough  to  ensure  the  safety  and  rights  of  colonies 
and  motherland.  Difficult,  ambitious,  imperative, 
the  problem  is  not  beyond  solution,  and  one  may 
ask — 

Advise,   if  this  be  worth 
Attempting,   or   to  sit  in   darkness  here 
Hatching  vain    empires.  q     p     1".^, 


Mr.  J.  Hugh  Davies,  Mooroopna,  writes:  — 
"  Our  Imperial  condition  to-day  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  *  His  Majesty's  Dominions  be- 
yond the  seas,'  and  their  present  resultant  of  splen- 
did heroic  labours  of  enterprising  pioneer  citizens 
under  the  guidance,  protection  and  fostering  care 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  represents  the  present 
evolutionary  stage  of  our  Empire's  development, 
and  it  is  now  demanded  that  these  magnificent  re- 
sults and  possessions  should  be  further  conserved 
and  consolidated,  their  "usefulness  promoted  and  their 
safety  secured  by  Imperial  federation  and  solidarity 
of  the  whole.     There  would  be  thus  secured  to  British 
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citizens  a  more  certain  and  permanent  possession 
of  their  glorious  heritage,  while  a  new  power  for  pro- 
moting the  general  peace  and  well-being  of  mankind 
would  be  created." 

Mr.  Davies  goes  on  to  compare  the  vastness  of 
our  unoccupied  territory  with  the  congested  popu- 
lation of  Queensland,  speaks  of  the  necessity  of 
bringing  them  together,  and  refers  to  Australia  as  a 
"  tempting  prey  to  an  invading  foe,  helplessly  de- 
pendent on  the  British  navy  for  protection."  He 
advocates  "  a  system  of  reciprocal  exchange  and 
preferential  trade  approaching  to  free  trade  within 
the  Empire  and  protection  against  the  outside 
world,  proportioned  to  the  adoption  of  equitable 
industrial  legislation."  He  says :  "  It  is  obviously 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Empire  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  self-supporting,  self-sustain- 
ing and  unified."  For  the  purpose  of  defending 
Australasia  and  feeding  Great  Britain  in  case  of 
war,  therefore,  Mr.  Davies  urges  "  Imperial  Federa- 
tion. Its  necessary  machinery  may  be  found  to 
be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  Federal 
Commonwealth,  followed  by  the  necessary  transfer 
thereto  of  some  of  the  present  powers  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  Details  could  be  thrashed  out 
by  an  Imperial  Conference." 

Mr.  C.  Crisp,  editor  of  the  Bacchus  Marsh  Ex- 
press, writes  as  follows :  — 

"Mr.  Edmond's  remarks  are  pure  Bulletinise — as 
iridescent  as  a  soap  bubble,  and  as  hollow.  He 
has  no  adequate  sense  of  proportion.  He  says : 
'  The  British  Empire  is,  in  the  main,  an  Empire  of 
coloured  races.'  And  yet  he  admits,  and  half  de- 
plores, that  these  coloured  races  have  no  votes ; 
and  then  he  conjures  up  a  Black  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. All  this  is  a  nightmare.  The  coloured  races, 
whose  numerical  strength  is  included  in  the  statistics 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  who  do  not  '  in  the 
main  '  constitute  the  British  Empire  in  any  sociolo- 
gical or  international  sense  (which  are  the  matters 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  discussing  such  a  subject  as 
Imperial  Federation)  are,  '  in  the  main,'  quite  con- 
tent to  remain  in  a  secondary  position — not  even  a 
subordinate,  much  less  an  enslaved  one — to  be  in 
the  glorious  British  Empire.  They  have  their  colour 
line  and  their  caste  difficulties,  which  preclude  their 


dominating  each  other,  much  less  the  white  races. 
They  are  men  of  sense,  and  they  know  that  '  con- 
duct is  three-parts  of  life '  (Emerson) ;  and  also  that 
the  great  bread  and  butter  question  (food)  is  three- 
parts  of  conduct.  They  also  know  that  '  represen- 
tation '  does  not  necessariily  include  a  vote,  as  Mr. 
Edmond,  and  all  Republicans  assume  it  does,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the  transcendent  merits  of 
the  British  monarchical  system,  interpreted  as  it  is  by 
the  British  system  of  Parliamentary  government, 
plus  Ministerial  responsibility.  King  Edward  VII. 
represents  all  his  subjects,  white  and  piebald,  as  no 
other  man  who  ever  existed,  or  can  exist,  upon  this 
planet  has  done  or  can  do.  If  Mr.  Edmond,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  will  only  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  that  stupendous  fact,  they  will  not 
talk  about  Australia  auditing  the  accounts  of  the 
Imperial  defences,  and  similar  impertinences,  such 
as  '  shifting  the  political  centre  of  the  Empire  from 
London  to  Montreal.'  Would  he  shift  Westminster 
Abbey  also?  Has  he  so  little  sentiment  in  his  soul 
as  not  to  know  that  the  Abbey  means  more  to  the 
whole  English-speaking  race — Americans  included — 
than  any  other  sjwt  on  this  earth?  But  enough  of 
Mr.  Edmond.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Enipire  is 
federated  four-square  to  every  wind  that  blows,  but 
there  is  no  consultative  symbol  of  the  fact  for  all 
the  world  to  gaze  upon  and  hail  as  the  tangible 
Zeitgeist  of  the  whole  of  civilisation,  white,  black, 
and  piebald.  Ballot  boxes  have  to  be  kicked  to  the 
rear  when  you  get  upon  that  plane,  even  as  a  man's 
boots  have  to  be  subordinated  to  his  brain.  All 
the  existing  governing  agencies  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, from  the  Monarch  downwards,  must  be  left 
exactly  as  they  are ;  and  with  all  developments  con- 
stantly going  on — in  South  Africa,  for  instance.  But, 
by  statute  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  a  new  and 
magnetic  body  should  be  created  for  one  special 
purpose,  summonable  by  the  Imperial  Prime  Minis- 
tef  how  he  pleases,  and  when  he  pleases,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  him,  and  called  the  Consultative 
Council  of  the  British  Empire ;  but  summoned  at 
least  once  in  every  five  years.  No  difficulties  as  to 
voting  powers,  or  voting  strengths,  would  occur, 
because  the  debates  and  decisions  would  stand  on 
their  own  Zeitgeist,  before  the  whole  world,  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  does." 
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AUSTRALASIAN    INTERVIEWS. 


LIIL— MR.  T.  E.  DONNE,  NEW  ZEALAND'S  TOURIST-MANAGER. 


Mr   T.  E.  Donne. 


It  was  certain  that 
an  interview  with  Mr. 
v.  E.  Donne,  New 
Zealand's  State 
Tourist  Manager  and 
Official  Representa- 
tive at  the  World's 
Fair  in  St.  Louis, 
who  passed  through 
Melbourne  on  his 
homeward  route, 
would  bring  out  some 
points  of  notable  in- 
terest to  Colonials. 
For  Mr.  Donne  not 
only  holds  a  respon- 
sible  Government 
position  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New 
Zealand  Department 
of  Tourist  and  Health 
Resorts  ;  he  is  a 
thoroughly  typical 
colonist,  patriotically 
enthusiastic  on  the 
topic  of  his  own  fortunate  islands,  but  keenly  observant 
of  the  ways  and  manners  of  their  peoples,  and  not  above 
taking  a  hint  or  two  from  the  old  lands  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  During  his  absence  of  considerably  over 
a  year,  as  New  Zealand's  Agent  at  the  big  Exposi- 
tion, and  as  travelling  commissioner  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  coming  In- 
ternational Exhibition  at  Christchurch,  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with  anything 
and  everything  that  could  assist  his  Government  in 
the  prai-seworthy  work  of  "  booming  "  New  Zealand 
and  of  increasing  its  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
outside  world.  His  official  position,  too,  gave  him 
exceptional  opportunities  of  meeting  some  of  the 
great  men  of  the  United  States  and  of  j>eople  high 
in  the  political  and  commercial  world  in  Great  Bri- 
tain- an  invaluable  mind-broadener  for  the  Colonial 
on  his  first  wodd-tour.  In  America,  particularly, 
Mr.  Donne  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  entree  to 
all  circles  of  society  and  of  studying  the  working  of 
the  great  political  machine  of  the  States  and  the 
methods  of  the  money-kings. 

"AS  OTHEES  SEE  X7S."      ^ 

The    position    which    the    Australasian    Colonies 
occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  world  north  of 


the  Line  was  one  of  the  first  questions  discussed. 
Mr.  Donne  found  that  in  spite  of  our  progress  and  in 
spite  of  this  being  an  age  of  newspapers  and  maps, 
knowledge  of  our  geographical  position,  to  say  no- 
thing of  our  resources  and  our  way  of  living,  is  still 
very  limited  indeed  in  some  quarters. 

"  The  average  American,"  he  said,  "  doesn't  even 
know  of  our  existence — I  am  speaking  more  particu- 
larly of  New  Zealand — and  even  many  of  those  who 
have  heard  the  name  of  the  colony  have  a  ridicu- 
lously vague  idea  of  its  position  on  the  world's  map. 
Some  of  those  who  came  into  the  New  Zealand 
Court  at  the  World's  Fair  were  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  locality  in  Brazil,  but  the  majority 
seemed  to  think  it  was  some  newly-subjugated  out- 
landish island  .in  the  I'hilippines.  They  did,  upon 
my  word,  and  it  was  not  a  bit  flattering — -though  it 
was  amusing  enough — to  stand  by  and  listen  to  their 
guesses  as  to  where  this  '  Noo  Zealand  '  was  situ- 
ated." 

''Did  you  find  Englishmen  any  better  informed?" 

■'  Well,  of  course,  knowledge  regarding  the  colony 
is  more  widely  diffused  in  the  Old  Country,  but  still 
they  are  often  rather  wide  of  the  mark.  When  I  was 
touring  the  United  Kingdom  on  business  connected 
with  the  Christchurch  Exhibition,  I  visited  all  the 
chief  cities,  and  during  my  stay  in  each  big  centre  I 
called  on  the  Lord  Mayor.  Well,  when  I  told  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  a  certain  city — I  won't  say  where, 
because  he  was  very  nice  and  kind  to  me — that  I  was 
from  New  Zealand,  he  thought  a  minute  and  then 
exclaimed  :  '  New  Zealand  !  of  course  !  It's  in  Tas- 
mania, I  know,  because  I've  got  shares  in  it.'  He 
meant  Zeehan,  where  the  tin  mines  are.  Then  you 
can  well  imagine  1  realised  that  New  Zealand  still 
needs  considerable  advertising  in  the  Old  World. 
Imagine  a  Xew  Zealander's  feelings  when  he  was  told 
that  his  country  was  only  a  tin  mine  in  Tasmania!" 

"  In  America,  however,  statesmen  and  writers  ap- 
pear to  follow  New  Zealand's  public  affairs  and  legis- 
lation with  remarkable  accuracy?" 

"  Yes ;  apart  from  the  general  mass  of  the  citizens, 
I  was  surprised  at  the  interest  displayed  in  this 
country  in  certain  quarters.  President  Roosevelt, 
the  late  Colonel  John  Hay,  Mr.  Taft  (Secret:ary  of 
War),  Mr.  Bryan,  and  many  other  notable  men  ex- 
pressed pleasure  at  meeting  a  New  Zealander,  and 
evinced  considerable  knowledge  of  this  country  and 
its  recent  political  history." . 
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EOOSEVELT'S   MESSAGE   TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

"  We  saw  by  the  cables  that  you  had  met  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  message,  through 
\ou,  to  New  Zealand." 

"  I  met  President  Roosevelt  in  White  House, 
Washington,  and  afterwards  at  dinner  in  New  York. 
He  is  a  wonderfully  active,  hard-working  man,  very 
agreeable,  and,  moreover,  struck  me  as  being  a  very 
sincere  man.  He  means  what  he  says.  He  is  a 
forcible,  though  not  a  really  fluent,  speaker.  He  re- 
quested me  to  convey  a  message  to  the  people  of  New 
Zealand,  seeing  that  I  was  the  Government's  ac- 
credited representative  in  the  United  States,  and  as 
only  a  brief  reference  to  it  was  cabled  to  the  colo- 
nies, the  '  Review  '  may  like  to  publish  it  verbatim. 
The  President  said  :  — ' 

"  '  I  take  a  very  great  interest  in  New  Zealand. 
It  has  done  very  much  to  solve  the  problems  re- 
specting labour;  it  has  gone  much  further  in  this 
direction  than  any  other  country.  It  has  dealt  with 
scx^ial  questions  in  a  very  bold  and  conclusive  man- 
ner. I  have  watched  its  legislation  very  closely,  and 
with  considerable  interest.  In  my  opinion  it  has 
gone  on  sound  lines,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  success  of  its— if  I  may  so  term  it — social 
legislation.  I  greatly  approve  the  granting  of  old- 
age  pensions.  There  are  many  reputable  persons 
who,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  cannot  make  adequate, 
provision  for  their  old  age,  and  it  behoves  the  State 
to  make  provision  for  them.  These  pensions  should 
be  given  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  as  a  charity. 
The  Older  World  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
New  Zealand.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  it,  and 
I  am  hoping  to  visit  it  some  day.'  " 

OTHER  NOTABLE  AMEEICANS. 

"  And  what  about  other  notable  Americans  ?" 

Mr.  Donne  laughed  heartilv  as  he  recalled  his 
meeting  with  Mr.  Taft,  Secretary  for  War-a  very 
able,  genial  gentleman  who  was  considerably  in- 
terested in  New  Zealand— and  who,  to  Mr.  Donne's 
mind,  is  a  by  no  means  improbable  occupant  of  the 
Presidential  chair  some  day. 

"  On  being  introduced  to  him,  he  greeted  me  with— 

"  '  Ha  :  General  Donne,  how  are  you  ?  You  come 
from  New  Zealand?  Well,  New  Zealand  grows 
mighty  tine  hemp  !'  " 

Yes,  Mr.  Taft,'  T  said,  '  but  it  grows  something 
better  than  hemp.'  " 

'' '  What's  that  ?'  " 

"  •  It  grows  mighty  fine  men  !'  I  said— and  vou 
should  have  heard  him  laugh. 

"  Well,  another  fine  man  I  met  was  the  Hon. 
Colonel  John  Hay,  who  died  lately— a  man  very 
highly  esteemed  and  liked.  I  had  a  long  interview 
with  him,  and  found  him  very  familiar  with  New 
Zealand  and  its  politico-economic  progress.  He  dis- 
cussed with  me  m.any  of  the  advanced  measures 
passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Legislature.  When  I 
was  saying  good-bye  to  him,  I  said,  'I  am  very 
pleased,   sir,   to  have  had   the  pleasure  of  meeting 


the  author  of  the  "  Pike  County  Ballads."  '  He  was 
amused,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  I  was  going  to  refer 
to  his  high  official  position.  I  told  him  I  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  verses — and,  indeed,  the  Col- 
onel will  always  be  remembered  as  the  man  who 
wrote  '  Little  Breeches  '  and  '  Jim  Bludso.' 

"  Another  celebrity  that  I  met,"  continued  Mr. 
Donne,  reminiscently,  "  was  Miss  Helen  Gould,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  the  richest  women  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  woman  very  much  esteemed 
for  her  philanthropy  and  her  nobility  of  character. 
She  seemed  to  hold  New  Zealand  in  high  regard. 
She  told  me  she  thought  New  Zealand  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  countries  in  the  world ;  and,  of 
course,  I  assured  her  that  it  was  i/ic  most  interest- 
ing. 

•'  Another  woman  of  note — but  of  a  very  different 
kind — that  I  met  was  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  who  dresses 
in  male  attire — silk  hat,  man's  black  suit  and  all.  1 
heard  her  give  an  oration  in  St.  Louis  to  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  United  States.  Of  course  she  is  a  bit 
of  a  crank — but  then  all  sorts  of  cranks  are  taken 
quite  seriously  in  America.  I  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  the  great '  Silver  '  candidate  for  President, 
and  found  him  a  very  breezy,  jovial  man — full  of 
energy  and  '  go.'  He  is  one  of  the  finest  orators  I 
have  ever  heard.  At  the  great  Democratic  Con- 
gress in  St.  Louis,  which  was  attended  by  from 
15,000  to  20,000  people,  and  which  lasted  from  7 
p.m.  to  7  a.m. — an  all-night  meeting — Bryan  carried 
the  audience  overwhelmingly  with  him,  and  when  he 
sat  down  the  cheers  lasted  unceasingly  for  thirty-five 
minutes  ! 

"  Pierpont  Morgan,  too,  I  met — a  genial,  pleasant 
man,  but  impressing  one  wdth  the  conviction  that  he 
is  a  man  of  remarkably  forcible  and  determined  char- 
acter. Then  there  was  Speaker  Cannon,  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  a  very  fine  and 
highly-esteemed  old  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  an 
interesting  talk.  And  all  these  men  seemed  to  know 
a  good  deal  about  New  Zealand,  and  to  be  in- 
terested in  our  efforts  to  solve  various  social  and 
political  questions,  and  to  make  our  colony  a  truly 
happy,  well-doing  and  prosperous  nation." 

ON    ENGLISH    SOIL. 

Like  all  colonists  visiting  England  for  the  first 
time,  Mr,  Donne  was  intensely  interested  in  every- 
thing he  saw  and  heard  in  the  "  Mother  Land."  He 
saw,  indeed,  in  his  short  stay  a  great  deal  of  both 
town  and  country.  England,  he  said,  impressed  him 
as  being  a  great  garden — very  green,  very  pretty, 
with  all  the  "  smoothness  "  of  scenery  resulting  from 
many  centuries  of  close  occupation,  and  every  part 
of  it  in  cultivation  and  divided  into  fields,  which,  to 
a  colonial,  looked  remarkably  small.  It  is  all  in 
high  cultivation,  but  it  is  rather  a  hay-producing 
countrv  than  anything  else ;  there  seemed  to  be 
comparatively  little  general  cropping,  and  there  was 
a  notable  absence  of  live  stock.  Killarney  he  visited 
amongst  other  beauty  spots  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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but  Killarney,  although  very  pretty  and  "  dainty,"  in 
its  charms  of  landscape,  did  not  seem  to  him  worth 
a  long  journey  to  see.  A  great  portion  of  its  attrac- 
tions were  the  result  of  the  handiwork  of  man,  rather 
than  that  of  wild  nature.  A  New  Zealander,  how- 
ever, is  naturally  apt  to  be  somewhat  of  a  fastidious 
connoisseur  in  the  matter  of  scenery-r-certainly  he 
does  not  require  to  travel  beyond  his  own  country 
for  landscapes  of  either  the  softly  "  pretty  "  or  the 
grandly  beautiful  order. 

ON   THE  CONTINENT. 

A  flying  trip  through  Europe  proved  very  interest- 
ing to  the  tourist-manager.  He  saw  something  of 
France  and  Belgium,  visited  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Wies- 
baderi,  Baden-Baden,  and  other  famous  spas,  where 
he  picked  up  many  useful  hiiits  which  will  no  doubt 
be  turned  to  good  purpose  at  Rotorua,  Te  Aroha, 
and  Hanmer  Hot  Springs — and  had  a  run  through 
Switzerland.  The  Swiss  Alps  impressed  him  as 
being  very  grand  and  beautiful,  but  speaking  "  with- 
out prejudice,"  and  bearing  in  mind  that  he  only  saw 
a  portion  of  the  famous  mountain-land,  he  considers 
the  New  Zealand  Alps  contain  more  interesting 
sights,  and  in  glacier  scenery,  particularly,  are  far 
more  imposing.  Switzerland  was  swarming  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  "  trippists  " — not  Alpin- 
ists. The  great  number  of  Americans  travelling  in 
England  and  Europe  was  remarkable.  In  one  day 
during  the  summer  no  less  than  three  thousand 
Americans  registered  at  the  various  hotels  in  Berlin. 

"NEW   ZEALAND   IS  THE   BEST." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Donne,  as  a  final  question,  what  do 
you  think  of  your  own  country  after  touring  the 
world  ?  Do  you  come  back  satisfied  with  your  birth- 
place?" 

The  New  Zealander's  eyes  glistened,  and  he  waxed 
pardonably  enthusiastic. 

"  More  than  ever  satisfied,  more  than  ever !  Tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration — New  Zealand's 
grand  climate,  its  grand  scenery,  its  rich  soil,  its 
immense  agricultural  and  stock-raising  resources,  its 
mineral  riches,  its  regular  and  abundant  rainfall  and 


absence  of  droughts,  its  never-fading  green — but  I 
could  go  on  all  day  cataloguing  this  sort  of  thing — 
looking  at  all  these  gifts  of  Nature,  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  New  Zealand  is  not  to  be  beaten 
by  any  country  in  the  world.  After  seeing  all  I 
have  seen — and  that  is  a  good  deal,  remembering 
that  I  have  been  away  from  the  colony  for  con- 
siderably over  a  year — I  return  to  it  regarding  it  as 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest,  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  I  tell  you,  a  New  Zealander  does 
not  really  appreciate  his  country  as  he  should  until 
he  has  had  a  spell  away  from  it  and  has  seen  some- 
thing of  other  lands  not  so  bountifully  provided  with 
Nature's  good  gifts.  We  are  already  doing  a  big 
tourist  trade;  people  are  flocking  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  see  our  hot  lakes,  our  geysers,  our  Alps 
and  our  Fiordland  and  other  great  sights,  and  we  are 
attracting  a  very  desirable  class  of  permanent  set- 
tlers, but  there  is  immense  scope  for  work  before  us, 
and  particularly  befoie  the  Government  department 
with  which  I  am  connected — in  publishing  abroad 
the  advantages  of  the  colony  as  a  pleasure  and 
sport-land,  and  a  home.  We  have  incomparable 
natural  advantages;  the  luxuries  that  travellers  and 
pleasurers  are  accustomed  to  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere will  come  all  in  good  time.  We  haven't  got 
palatial  hotels  like  the  immense  places  you  see  in -the 
great  pleasure-grounds  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
wonderfully  elaborate  spas  that  I  visited  on  the  Con- 
tinent. '  Taihoa,'  as  the  Maori  says.  The  country 
will  develop  itself  quickly  enough.  Our  great,  and 
only,  want  now  is  population — population  of  the 
right  sort.  Farmers  particularly — the  small  farmer 
class  is  the  making  and  the  salvation  of  New  Zea- 
land. We're  going  to  choose  our  population,  too — I 
don't  think  New  Zealand's  people  or  New  Zealand's 
Government  are  going  to  welcome  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions like  some  I  saw  being  shipped  off  to  Canada 
— many  of  them  simply  '  wasters,'  no  good  to  them- 
selves or  anyone  else.  New  Zealand  doesn't  want 
wasters,  but  men  and  women  who  will  be  country- 
living  workers  and  producers,  and  not  town-bred 
loafers  and  wastrels." 


ENGLISH  INTERVIEWS. 


LIV.— OUGHT  KING    LEOPOLD   TO    BE  HANGED?    THE  REV,  JOHN 

R  HARRIS. 


For  the  somewhat  startling  suggestion  in  the  head- 
ing of  this  interview,  the  missionary  interviewed  is 
no  way  responsible.  The  credit  of  it,  or,  if  you  like, 
the  discredit,  belongs  entirely  to  the  editor  of  the 
"  Review,"  who,  without  dogmatism,  wishes  to  pose 
the  question  as  a  matter  for  serious  discussion. 
Since  Charles  I.'s  head  was  cut  off,  opposite  White- 


hall, nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the 
sanctity  which  doth  hedge  about  a  king  has  been 
held  in  slight  and  scant  regard  by  the  Puritans  and 
their  descendants.  Hence  there  is  nothing  ante- 
cedently shocking  or  outrageous  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  the  acts  of  any  Sovereign  are 
such  as  to  justify  the  calling  in  of  the  services  of 
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the  public  executioner.  It  is  not,  of  course,  for  a 
journalist  to  pronounce  judgment,  but  no  function  of 
the  public  writer  is  so  imperative  as  that  of  calling 
attention  to  great  wrongs,  and  no  duty  is  more  im- 
perious than  that  of  insisting  that  no  rank  or  station 
should  be  allowed  to  shield  from  justice  the  real 
criminal  when  he  is  once  discovered. 

The  controversy  between  the  Congo  Reform  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Emperor  of  the  Congo  has  now 
arrived  at  a  stage  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
further  step  towards  the  redress  of  unspeakable 
wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  no  less  unspeakable 
criminals.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Harris,  an  English  mis- 
sionary, has  lived  for  the  last  seven  years  in  that 
region  of  Central  Africa — the  Upper  Congo — which 
King  Leopold  has  made  over  to  one  of  his  vampire 
groups  of  financial  associates  (known  as  the  A.B.l.R. 
Society)  on  the  strictly  business  basis  of  a  half  share 
in  the  profits  wrung  from  the  blood  and  misery  of 
the  natives.  He  has  now  returned  to  England,  and 
last  month  he  called  at  Mowbray  House  to  tell  me 
the  latest  from  the  Congo.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  young 
man  in  a  dangerous  state  of  volcanic  fury,  and  no 
wonder.  After  living  for  seven  years  face  to  face 
wdth  the  devastations  of  the  vampire  State,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  he  does  well  to  be  angry. 
When  he  began,  as  is  the  wont  of  those  who  have 
emerged  from  the  depth,  to  detail  horrifying  stories 
of  murder,  the  outrage  and  torture  of  women,  the 
mutilation  of  children,  and  the  whole  infernal  cate- 
gory of  horrors  being  served  up  with  the  back- 
ground of  cannibalism,  sometimes  voluntary  and 
somatimes,  incredible  though  it  seems,  enforced  by 
the  orders  of  the  officers,  I  cut  him  short,  and 
said: — ' 

"  Dear  Mr.  Harris,  as  in  Oriental  despatches  the 
India  Office  translator  abbreviates  the  first  page  of 
the  letter  into  two  words,  '  after  compliments,'  or 
'  a.c.,'  so  let  us  abbreviate  our  conversation  about 
the  Congo  by  the  two  words  '  after  atrocities,'  or 
'  a.a.'  They  are  so  invariable  and  so  monotonous, 
as  Lord  Percy  remarked  in  the  House  the  other  day, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  them.  There  is 
no  longer  any  dispute  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
person  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Congo.  It  is 
the  economical  exploitation  of  half  a  continent  car- 
ried on  by  the  use  of  armed  force  wielded  by  officials 
the  aim-all  and  be-all  of  whose  existence  is  to  extort 
the  maximum  amount  of  rubber  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  in  order  to  pay  the  largest  possible 
dividend  to  the  holders  of  shares  in  the  conces- 
sions." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Harris  reluctantlv,  for  he  is  so 
accustomed  to  speaking  to  f)ersons  who  require  to  be 
told  the  whole  dismal  tale  from  A  to  Z,  "  what  is  it 
you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know,"  I  said,  "  whether  you  consider 
the  time  is  ripe  for  summoning  King  Leopold  before 
the  bar  of  an  international  tribunal  to  answer  for  the 


crimes  pcTpetrated  under  his  orders  and  in  his  in- 
terest in  the  Congo  State?' 

Mr.  Harris  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  — 
"  That  depends  upon  the  action  which  the  King 
takes  upon  the  report  of  the  Commission,  which  is 
now  in  his  hands." 

•'Is  that  report  published ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Harris ;  "  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  ever  be  published.  Greatly  to  our 
surprise,  the  Commission,  which  everyone  expected 
would  be  a  mere  blind  whose  appointment  was 
intended  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
turned  out  to  be  composed  of  highly  respectable  per- 
sons who  heard,  the  evidence  most  impartially,  re- 
fused no  bond  fide  testimony  produced  by  trust- 
worthy witnesses,  and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  mul- 
titudinous horrors  brought  before  them,  and  who, 
we  feel,  must  have  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
necessitate  an  entire  revolution  in  the  administration 
of  the  Congo." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Harris,"  I  said,  "  that 
this  is  so?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  ''  quite  sure.  The  Com- 
mission impressed  us  all  in  the  Congo  very  favour- 
ably. Some  of  the  members  of  it  seemed  to  us 
admirable  specimens  of  public-spirited,  independent 
statesmen.  They  realised  that  they  were  acting  in 
a  judicial  capacity ;  they  knew  that  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  upon  them,  and  instead  of  making  their 
inquiry  a  farce,  they  made  it  a  reality,  and  their 
conclusions  must  be,  I  feel  sure,  so  damning  to  the 
State,  that  if  King  Leopold  were  to  take  no  action 
but  to  allow  the  whole  infernal  business  to  proceed 
unchecked,  then  I  think  any  international  tribunal 
which  had  powers  of  a  criminal  court,  would,  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  Commission  alone,  send  those 
responsible  to  the  gallows." 

"  Unfortunately,"  I  said,  "  at  present  the  Hague 
Tribunal  is  not  armed  with  the  powers  of  an  inter- 
national assize  court,  nor  is  it  qualified  to  place 
offenders,  crowned  or  otherwise,  in  the  dock.  But 
don't  you  think  that  in  the  evolution  of  society  the 
constitution  of  such  a  criminal  court  is  a  necessity  ?" 

•'  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  at  present," 
said  Mr.  Harris  ;  "  nor  would  you  need  one  atom  of 
evidence  beyond  the  report  of  the  Commission  to 
justify  the  hanging  of  whoever  is  responsible^ f or  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  such  abominations." 

"  Has  anybody  seen  the  text  of  the  report  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  As  the  Commission  returned  to  Brussels  in 
March,  some  of  the  contents  of  that  report  are  an 
open  secret.  A  great  deal  of  the  evidence  has  been 
published  by  the  Congo  Reform  Association.^  In 
the  Congo  the  Commissioners  admitted  two  things  : 
first,  that  the  evidence  was  overwhelming  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  evils  which  ■  had  hitherto  been 
denied,  and  secondly,  that  they  vindicated  the  char- 
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cter  of  the  missionaries.  They  discovered,  as  any- 
ne  will  who  goes  out  to  that  country,  that  it  is  the 
lissionaries,  and  the  missionaries  alone,  who  con- 
titute  the  jjermanent  European  element.  The 
'ongo  State  officials  come  out  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
uage,  knowing  nothing  of  the  country,  and  with  no 
ther  sense  of  their  duties  beyond  that  of  supporting 
he  concession  companies  in  extorting  rubber.  They 
re  like  men  who  are  dumb  and  deaf  and  blind,  nor 
o  they  wish  to  be  otherwise.  In  two  or  three  years 
bey  vanish,  giving  place  to  other  migrants  as  ignor- 
nt  as  themselves,  whereas  the  missionaries  remain 
n  the  spot  year  after  year ;  they  are  in  personal 
Duch  with  the  people,  whose  language  they  speak, 
rhose-customs  they  respect,  and  whose  lives  they 
ndeavour  to  defend  to  the  best  of  their  ability." 

"  But,  Mr.  Harris,"  I  remarked,  "  was  there  not  a 
ertain  Mr.  Grenfell,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  who  has 
een  all  these  vears  a  convinced  upholder  of  the 
:ongo  State?" 

"  'Twas  true,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  "  and  pity  'tis  'twas 
rue ;  but  'tis  no  longer  true.  Mr.  Grenfell  has  had 
lis  eyes  opened  at  last,  and  he  has  now  taken  his 
>lace  among  those  who'  are  convinced.  He  could  no 
>nger  resist  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  has 
een  brought  against  the  Congo  Administration." 

"  Grenfell  gives  in !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Then  the 
Japtist  Missionary  Society  will  fall  into  line.  They 
lave  a  good  deal  to  atone  for  in  the  way  in  which 
(lany  of  them  shielded  by  their  approval  the  growth 
if  this  vampire  of  the  nations.  Was  the  nature  of 
he  Commissioners'  report,"  I  resumed,  "  made 
:nown  to  the  officials  of  the  State  before  they  left 
he  Congo?" 


"  To  the  head  officials — yes,"  said  Mr.  Harris. 

"  With  what  result  ?" 

"  In  the  case  of  the  highest  official  in  the  Congo, 
the  man  who  corresponds  in  Africa  to  Lord  Curzon 
in  India,  no  sooner  was  he  placed  in  possession  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  than  the  appal- 
ling significance  of  their  indictment  convinced  him 
that  the  game  was  up,  and  he  went  into  his  room 
and  cut  his  throat.  I  was  amazed  on  returning  to 
Europe  to  find  how  little  the  significance  of  this 
suicide  was  appreciated.  A  paragraph  in  the  news- 
paper announced  the  suicide  of  a  Congo  official. 
None  of  those  who  read  that  paragraph  could  realise 
the  fact  that  that  suicide  had  the  same  significance 
to  the  Congo  that  the  suicide,  let  us  say,  of  Lord 
Milner  would  have  had  if  it  had  taken  place  imme- 
diatelv  on  receiving  the  conclusions  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission sent  out  to  report  upon  his  administration  in 
South  Africa." 

''  Well,  if  that  be  so^  Mr.  Harris,"  I  said,  "  and 
the  Governor-General  cuts  his  throat  rather  than 
face  the  ordeal  and  disgrace  of  the  exposure,  I  am 
almost  beginning  to  hope  that  we  may  see  King 
Leopold  in  the  dock  at  the  Hague,  after  all." 

Mr.  Harris  laughed.  "  I  will  comment  upon  that," 
he  said,  "  by  quoting  you  Mrs.  Sheldon's  remark 
made  before  myself  and  my  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Bond,  Ellery,  Ruskin^  Walbaum  and  Whiteside,  on 
Mav  19th  last  year,  when,  in  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion, '  Whv  should  King  Leopold  be  afraid  of  sub- 
mitting his  case  to  the  Hague  tribunal?'  Mrs. 
Sheldon  answered,  '  Men  do  not  go  to  the  gallows 
and  put  their  heads  in  a  noose  if  they  can  avoid  it.'  " 


LV-THE  RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL:  MRS*  ANNIE  BESANT. 


I  was  delighted  to  see  Mrs.  Besant  looking  so 
rell. 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  good  spirits,"  said  Mrs.  Besant,  in 
esponse  to  my  greeting.  "  And  I  have  reason  to  be. 
t  is  a  great  thing  to  live  in  such  times  of  spiritual 
I  wakening." 

"  Theosophical  Societv  flourishing  ?"  I  asked.  "  I 
ee  you  have  had  great  times  at  the  Congress,  which 
;  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  attend." 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  Theosophical  Society  is  progressing 
^ery  well.  It  is  spreading  in  every  country.  But 
vhat  is  of  more  importance  still  is  the  spread  of  the 
deas,  for  the  Theosophical  Society  is  comparatively 
I  very  small  element  in  the  great  religious  movement 
vhich  is  in  evidence  all  over  the  world." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  that  is  so.  The  light 
s  piercing  through  the  veil  in  every  direction.  And 
he  Theosophical  Society  is  simply  one  of  the  holes 
lear  the  centre  through  which  the  light  is  streaming." 


"  1  attribute  it,'"  said  Mrs.  Besant,  "  to  the  direct 
action  of  spiritual  powers  on  other  planes  who  ap- 
pear to  have  decided  to  project  a  flood  of  spiritual 
energy  into  this  generation.  You  see  signs  of  it 
everywhere." 

"And  these  in\nsible  forces  on  other  planes?" 

"  Are  the  great  Masters,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  other 
teachers,  who,  from  behind  the  veil,  are  projecting 
this  flood  of  light  and  power." 

"  It  is  what  Christians  call  an  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  You  regard  the  Welsh  Revival  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  His  coming?" 

"  A  ven,-  significant  sign,  and  one  which  is  accom- 
panied by  signs  in  the  heavens.  The  whole  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  astral  lights  which  accompany  the 
ministry  of  Mrs.  Jones  of  Egryn  are  very  interesting, 
not  at  all  unusual,  but  striking  manifestations  of  the 
attention  paid  to  the  spiritual  awakening  beyond  the 
physical  plane." 
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"  The  scientific  people,"  I  remarked,  "  even  the 
scientific  people  are  beginning  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  something  in  the  revelation." 

■'  Yes ;  and  the  religious  people,  from  the  Pope 
downwards,  are  all  pressing  more  and  more  to  the 
essence  of  their  religion." 

"  And  what  do  vou  regard  as  the  essence,  Mrs. 
Besant  ?" 

"  The  object  of  the  present  outpouring  of  spiritual 
light  and  force  seems  to  me  to  be  directed  to  the 
breaking  down  the  notion  so  fondly  cherished  by 
many  that  man  is  a  self-contained,  self-sufficing  unit, 
without  relation  to  the  other  orders  of  being,  or  the 
other  planes  of  existence." 

"  So  far  as  we  have  got  it  seems  to  me,"  I  replied, 
"  that  the  movement  has  exalted  man  on  one  side, 
and  diminished  him  on  the  other.  It  renews  the 
revelation  that  man  is  of  the  kith  and  kin  of  the 
Immortal  Gods,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  reminds 
us  of  how  infinitesimally  small  a  fraction  of  our  Ego 
is  the  physical  consciousness  which  we  call  self.  We 
are  at  the  same  moment  shown  to  be' part  and  parcel 
of  Deity,  and  to  be  a  mere  decimal  portion  of  our 
own  Ego." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Mrs.  Besant,  "  the  awakening 
as  to  the  unfathomed  possibilities  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  infinite  potentiality  of  the  soul  to  ascend  and 
progress,  this  is  all  for  good.  The  doctrine  of 
reincarnation,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  scoffed  at, 
is  now  permeating  the  thought  of  the  world." 

"  By-the-bye,"  I  asked,  "  have  you  seen  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell Praed?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Besant,  "  and  I  have  also  talked 
with  Nyria.  But  that  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  what  were  once  regarded  as  distinc- 


tively theosophical  doctrines  are  permeating  litera- 
ture." 

•'  The  psychic  motive,"  I  replied,  "  is  the  leading 
note  of  many  of  our  best  novels ;  for  instance, 
Hamlin  Garland's  •  Tyranny  of  the  Dark  '  and 
Benson's  '  Image  in  the  Sand.'  But  how  are  you 
getting  on  in  India  ?" 

■  Very  well.  In  proof  whereof  the  older  and  more 
rigidly  orthodox  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  India,  have  begun  to  take  alarm.  The 
Christians  abuse  me  for  being  too  much  of  a  Hindoo, 
while  the  Conservative  Hindoos  are  denouncing  me 
as  the  most  insidious  missionary  of  the  West  who  has 
ever  threatened  the  ancient  faith.  For  myself,  I 
keep  on  quietly  taking  no  notice." 

'•  How  about  the  National  Congress  and  its  aims?" 

■  I  do  not  regard  the  gaining  of  political  power 
by  a  small  section  of  English  educated  Hindoos  as 
of  much  value  as  regards  the  happiness  of  India. 
Our  Indian  fellow-subjects  need  to  be  trained  in 
public  spirit  and  in  responsible  administration  before 
they  can  be  asked  all  at  once  to  govern  the  Empire. 
There  is  plenty  of  municipal  work  and  local  ad- 
ministrative work  to  afford  them  a  field  for  training. 
But  you  know  I  am  a  bit  of  a  heretic  on  these  sub- 
jects. In  England  I  think  I  should  make  the  parish 
council  the  unit,  and  until  a  man  had  shown  he  could 
and  would  do  good  work  in  the  government  of  his 
parish,  I  would  not  give  him  any  power  to  control 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.  But  that  is  beside 
the  question.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Japanese 
victories  have  given  an  immense  impetus  to  the  be- 
lief held  by  Asiatics  that  they  can  govern  them- 
selves without  the  interference  of  Europeans." 

■'  Yes,"  I  said,  "  Asia  is  on  top  again,  and  who 
can  say  what  revolution  that  will  bring,  especially 
to  our  Jingoes." 


<^'^ 
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'  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  g^e  us, 
To  See  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


The  wits  of  the  world  have  found  numerous  sub- 
jects this  month  for  their  nimble  pencils.  The 
Peace  Conference  has  furnished  many  opportunities 
for  clever  cartoons.  The  Entente  Cordialc  has  had 
its  full  share,  and  more  recently  Lord  Curzon's 
resignation  has  brought  forth  many  caricatures.  It 
is  very  curious  to  note  the  general  unanimity  with 
which  the  artists  assumed  at  first  that  M.  Witte 
would  have  very  restricted  powers,  and  the  Japanese 
would  be  empowered  to  act  as  if  they  were  actually 
the  Mikado  and  the  Government.  It  was  speedily 
shown  that  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries'  powers 
exceeded  those  of  Baron  Komura.  As  the  Confer- 
ence progressed  a  very  different  view  of  the  two 
parties  was  taken.  Ulk  deals  at  first  in  a  comic 
way  with  the  event,  the  Tsar  being  represented   as 


demanding  assistance  from  Japan  to  settle  his  in- 
ternal troubles.  "  Bart "  in  his  sketch,  "  A  Heavy 
Load,"  cleverly  sets  forth  the  real  danger  in  the 
Far  East.  A  striking  coloured  cartoon  which  ap- 
pears in  a  Japanese  newspaper  depicts  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Russia  as  a  huge  serpent  slowly 
but  surely  entwining  the  Stronghold  of  Bureaucracy. 
Its  head  is  formed  of  cannon,  shot  and  shell,  its 
body  of  marching  millions.  The  Simplicissimus 
artists  excel  in  conveying  a  great  deal  in  a  few 
strokes.  The  cartoon  of  the  collapse  of  the  inflated 
Russian  Mammoth,  and  the  prompt  loss  of  respect 
entertained  for  it  by  other  potentates,  is  very  apt. 

Lord  Curzon's  resignation  does  not  seem  to  have 
surprised  the  Hindi  Fundi,  at  any  rate.  The  car- 
toons in  that  paper,  whilst  very  friendly  to  the 
Viceroy,  have  foreshadowed  it  for 
many  weeks.  They  take  a  very  gloomy 
view  of  military  ascendency  in  India. 
Kladderadatsch  shows  the  Norwegian 
notables  busily  engaged  in  cleaning 
up  the  throne  for  the  prospective 
monarch.  This  continuance  in  the 
purple  is  ''  guaranteed." 

The  partition  of  Bengal  has  roused 
very   bitter    feelings   in    India — which 
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Peace  Business. 


[Berlin. 


WiTTE :  " .  .  .  and  finally  it  is  an  unalterable  condi- 
tion of  my  Sovereign  that  Japan  lends  him  two  armies  and 
a  couple  of  ships  so  that  he  can  use  them  in  restoring 
order  in  the   interior." 


JournaX.'l  rMinneapolis. 

A  ^Heavy  Lead. 
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Puck.l 


A  Striking  Japanese  Cartoon  on  the  doom  of  Russian  Bureaucracy. 


[Toky< 


feelings  find  vigorous  expression  in  the  cartoon  we 
reproduce.  The  Minneapolis  Journal,  amongst  many 
other  American  papers,  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  setting  forth  the  Chinese  boycott  of  Am- 
erican goods.  This  is  a  very  real  and  serious  ques- 
tion.    It  is  the  first  time  the  dormant  Celestial  king- 


dom has  hit  back.  The  results  were  prompt  and 
satisfactory.  The  particular  cartoon  we  reproduce 
has  a  double  significance,  the  question  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  "tainted  money"  should  be  ac- 
cepted for  educational  purposes  having  exercised 
men's  minds  much  of  late. 


SimpTicissimvs.'] 

As  long  as  the  Russian  Mammoth  stood  upright,  Anxious 
Rulers  knelt  at  his  feet. 


Since  his  fall  the  Anxiety  has.  Dlsappeared- 
the  Rulers.- 


[Munich, 
-alsoi  '  ^. 
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Journal.^  [Minneapolis. 

On  the  Peace  L>ne. 

CONDUCTOR   WITTE:    "I   have    no   power." 
Babon   KOMTTRA:    'I  b©g  to   suggest  that  your  trolley  is 
off.     My  transfer  is  good,  however,  either  way." 


Journal.]  [Minneapolis. 

A  Blow  from  the  Antipodes. 

And  now  John  Chinaman  lias  rejected  Standard  Oil. 


Lepracaun.l 


L'Entente  Cordiale. 


[Dublin 


Shade  of  the  great  scene  Shifter :    "This  is  not   the  Kladderadatsch.^  {Berlin. 

sort    of   invasion   I   contemplated.     I   wonder   how    long   this  They  are  Working  hard  at  Renovating  the  Monarchy 

flirtation   will   last?"  in  Norway. 
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Aniericait.  i 


Democracy:  "Who's  next?'' 


[New  York. 


Hindi  Punch.2  [Bombay. 

Vandalism:  The  Partition  of  Bengal. 


X.Z.    Prohibitionist.2 
"Lo,  here,'  said  He,  "the  images  ye  have  made  of  Me.' 
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ON  THE  WARPATH  ONCE  MORE. 

MR.    HENNIKER    HEATON'S    LATEST. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  not  content  with  having 
ured  penny  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  British 
ipire,  is  now  searching  for  new  fields  to  conquer, 
itead  of  doing  what  might  have  been  done — viz., 
nanding  penny  postage  for  the  English-speak- 
;  world,  he  has  now  raised  the  banner  for  penny 
stage  for  all  the  world  !  The  sceptical  man  in  the 
set  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  remarks,  that  when 
costs-  i|d.  to  send  a  letter  from  one  street  to 
>ther  in  France,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  Be- 
ing the  assent  of  France  to  universal  penny  pos- 
;e  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Heaton,  however, 
ghs  at  im;)ossibilities,  and  says  it  shall  be  done. 
:  is  getting  his  memorial  signed  by  all  sorts  and 
iditions  of  notables,  and  is  conducting  a  great 
emational  campaign  with  all  the  zest  of  a  school- 
i  just  home  for  the  holidays. 

ENGLISH    AND    GERMAN    PARCELS-POST. 

S^ot  content  with  this,  be  has  written  an  article 
the  Arena  for  August  in  which  he  pleads  for  the 
ablishment  of  an  Inland  Parcels-Post  for  the 
lited  States.  He  declares  war  against  the  Ex- 
rss  Company,  and  lays  down  the  principle,  which 
kes  many  Americans  shudder  in  their  shoes,  that 
nopolies  in  private  hands  are  contrary  to  public 
icy.  Mr.  Heaton  sets  forth  for  the  instruction 
American  readers  the  achievements  of  the  Par- 
s-Post in  England  and  Germany.  He  defines  the 
ference  between  the  British  and  German  systems 
being'  Ihis :  the  former  only  does  postal  work 
■  the  individual  which  he  cannot  do  for  himself, 
ile  the  latter  undertakes  everything  that  it  can  do 
ter  than  the  individual  can.  Mr.  Heaton  describes 
:  famous  experiment  which  was  tried  once  in 
eat  Britain,  when  one  hundred  parcels  were  sent 
:  simultaneously  for  delivery  by  the  Post  Office 
1  by  the  Parcel  Delivery  Companies.  The  Post 
ice  got  their  parcels  in  ahead  in  seventy-one  cases 
of  the  hundred. 

CASE    ON   DELIVERY. 

Mii.  Heaton  thinks  that  the  German  parcels  post 
superior  to  ours,  in  the  first  case  because  it 
ipts  the  "zone"  system  to  the  conveyance  of 
>ds.  ,.^t.  is  also  much  naore  rapid  than  the 
iglish. "  The  Post  Office  in  Germany  has  a  right 
compel  railway  companies  to  carry  free  all  par- 
s  under  eleven  pounds  in  weight,  but  the  great 
jeriority  -of  the  German  system  is  in  the  fact  that 
Germany  payment  is  made  by  the  "cash  on  de- 
?ry  "  system,  for  the  adoption  of  which  Mr.  Hen- 
:er  Heaton  pleads  strenuously  in  the  United  States 
in  England.     When  we  consider  the  indomitable 


spirit  with  which  this  fine  old  apostle  of  Post  Office 
Reform  preaches  an  eternal  Jehad  against  obstruc- 
tive officials,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  our  sympathy 
from  Mr.  Balfour,  who  seemed  to  have  framed 
his  whole  scheme  of  redistribution  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  on  no  account  must  Mr.  Hen- 
niker Heaton  be  disturbed  in  his  pocket  borough  of 
Canterbury. 


JOHN   D.   ROCKEFELLER. 

A   STUDY   OF    CHARACTER. 

Mr.  W.  G,  Joems  contributes  to  the  Arena  for 
August  an  article  upon  the  great  patriarch  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
with  a  freedom  ujiusual  even  in  the  American 
Press :  — 

There  are  worse  men  than  John  D.  RockefeUer.  There  is 
probably  not  one,  however,  who,  in  the  public  mind,  so 
completely  typifies  the  grave  and  startling  menace  to  the 
social  order.  Men  of  conscience  and  noble  purpose  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  to  temporise  and  condone  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  that  he  stands  for  is  to  invite  the 
living   death. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the 
world.  His  enormous  wealth  is  alike  his  power  and  his 
curse.  It  represents  on  the  one  hand  the  coercive  force, 
the  honeyed  bribe,  the  stilling  gag;  on  the  otlier  it  marks 
blasted  hopes,  betrayed  trusts,  individual  ruin,  national 
degradation,    and,    withal,    a    shrivelled    soul. 

The  mental  organisation  of  the  "Great  Oil-King"  is 
superlatively  selfish.  Cold,  keen,  selfish  calculation,  almost 
brutal  in  its  indifference  to  moral  law  or  human  weal  or 
woe,  planned  the  attack  and  aimed  the  fatal  blow.  No 
consideration,  save  that  alone  of  ultimate  safety  before  the 
law;  no  scruple  between  him  and  the  desired  end,  to  attain 
which  hallowed   any  means. 

But  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  one  vulnerable  point,  to  wit: 
his  religious  instinct.  Dissimulator  and  hypocrite  by  na- 
ture, the  so-called  development  of  veneration  Is  nevertheleas 
plainly  marked.  Combined  with  his  practical  and  intensely 
sordid  nature,  it  naturally  runs  more  to  the  form  than  the 
substance  of  religious  thought  and  practice.  He  early 
neutralised  any  restraining  moral  influence  from  this  direc- 
tion by  a  hypocritical  self-hypnotism  of  assumed  righteous- 
ness; but  the  outward  observance  has  stuck  to  him  to  thi» 
day. 

ROCKEFELLER    AND    THE    CHURCH. 

The  Church,  shell  only  though  it  be  to  him,  is 
John  D.  Rockefeller's  only  connection  with  the 
higher  life.  If  it  should  turn  against  him,  its  gilded 
patron,  for  his  many  grievous  sins,  and  spurn  the 
unclean  money  tha,t  he  offers  to  purchase  respect- 
ability among  men,  and  perchance  in  an  attempted 
bribe  of  Eternal  Justice,  it  would  strike  him  a  hard 
blow  in  a  tender  spot:  — 

On  the  Church  at  the  present  moment  rests  a  great  re- 
sponsibility.  The  world  knows  that  John  D.  Rockefeller 
comes  with  unclean  hands.  His  donations  are  nothing  but 
a  bribe,  and  the  willing  bribe-takers  are  his  apologists. 
Rockefeller  is  not  repentant.  The  sordid  curse  still  rest? 
upon  him  and  his  kind.  At  least  there  is  no  convincing  evi- 
dence that  a  single  ray  of  the  light  of  God  has  as  yet  en- 
tered his  soul.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as  the 
world  can  judge  from  what  he  has  done  and  what  lie 
has  left  undone,  he  remains  the  same  abject  and  benishte  f 
slave  to  Mammon  that  he  ever  was.  P^normous  wealth  o'" 
the  material  kind  is  his;  but  the  grace  of  God  is  not  witli 
him.  He  has  sacrificed  all  on  the  altar  of  Greed,  and  the 
eternal   curse  is  upon  him  evermore. 
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IN   PRAISE   OF    IriE    YELLOW   PRESS. 

Lydia  Kingsmill  Commander  contributes  to  the 
Arena  a  very  interesting  article  on  "  The  Signifi- 
cance of  Yellow  Journalism."  She  maintains  that 
although  the  yellow  journals  are  neither  nice  nor 
proper,  they  reach  the  people,  they  teac'-  the 
people,  and  they  have  got  the  ear  of  the  people. 
The  editorial  theory  of  it  is  that  it  is  better  to  raise 
a  whole  city  one  inch  than  to  hoist  a  few  men  or 
women  ten  feet  in  the  air. 

The  literary  law  of  the  yellow  journals  is  sim- 
plicity and  vividness.  Yellow  journalism-  is  an  adult 
Kindergarten,  in  which  the  great  underlying  mass 
of  the  nation  is  prepared  for  the  duties  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  The  yellow  newspaper  is  just  what 
the  mass  of  the  people  want;  although  faulty,  it 
has  its  full  share  of  virtue ;  it  is  kind,  generous,  ac- 
tive, wideawake  and  progressive.  Other  journals 
talk,  yellow  journalism  acts.  Yellow  journalism  ex- 
poses crimes,  runs  down  law-breakers,  guards  the 
people's  interest,  reduces  the  price  of  gas  bills, 
makes  war  upon  boodlers ;  it  is  a  strong  educational 
force,  which  puts  the  mass  of  the  nation  in  touch 
with  the  highest  work  of  the  world.  Every  year 
thousands  of  dollars  are  distributed  as  rewards  for 
the  display  of  intelligence.  The  yellow  journals 
maintain,  free  of  expense  to  the  public,  "  Informa- 
tion Bureaux,"  wage  war  on  immorality,  organise 
charity,  and  acts  as  tribunes  of  the  people.  Yellow 
journalism  is  an  invariable  force  in  the  evolution  of 
the  American  Commonwealth. 

SOCIALISM   IN   BELGIUM. 

THE    PROMISED   LAND   OF   THE   CO-OPERATIVE   MOVE- 
MENT. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  first  August 
number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  is  Maurice  Lauzel's 
account  of  the  Vooruit,  the  famous  Co-operative  As- 
sociation of  Ghent. 

The  writer  begins  by  describing  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes  in  Ghent  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Fran9ois  Lau- 
rent's unsuccessful  efforts  to  reclaim  them. 

THE  GHENT  VOORUIT. 

Before  long  the  workmen  began  to  bestir  them- 
selves, and  in  1873  the  society  of  the  "  Free 
Bakers"  was  founded  at  Ghent.  In  1880  the  Social- 
ist members  severed  their  connection  with  it,  and 
formed  the  Vooruit  on  propagandist  lines.  In  1884 
new  buildings,  including  a  model  bakery,  a  cafe,  a 
theatre,  a  library,  etc.,  were  inaugurated  with  much 
pomp,  and  in  the  following  year  twenty-five  other 
federations  of  the  Belgian  Labour  Party  were  found- 
ed at  Antwerp  on  this  successful  model. 

With  most  co-operative  associations  in  Belgium 
it  is  usual  to  begin  with  a  bakery,  and  develop 
gradually  in  other  directions.  At  the  present  time 
the  Ghent  Vooruit  is  able  to  meet  every  material 
need,  and  its  fine  shops  seem  to  show  what  the 
people   who  have  nothing   can    do  by   co-operation 


and  detennination.  In  addition  to  a  library,  the 
society  runs  a  bookshop,  a  printing-press,  and  a 
paper,  the  Vooruit.  It  has  also  a  savings  bank  and 
pension  funds.  With  its  large  hall  for_  meetings, 
gardens  for  recreation,  and  the  entertainments  it 
organises,  "  Socialism^,"  according  to  M.  Anseele, 
the  present  director,  "  does  not  merely  feed  the 
body,  it  feeds  the  mind  also."  The  Vooruit  seeks 
the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  well- 
being  of  its  members. 

THE  HARD  CASE  OP  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

The  success  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  Bel- 
gium, and  the  triumph  of  capitalism,  have  brought 
in  their  train  the  oppression,  and  well-nigh  the  sup- 
pression, of  the  working  middle-class.  In  La  Revue 
of  August  ist  and  15th  Georges  Stiekloff  takes  up 
the  case  of  the  middle-class,  and  publishes  the 
.first  two  instalments  of  an  article  on  the  Inter- 
national  Organisation  of  the   Small   Bourgeoisie. 

The  small  shopkeeper  and  artisan  have  usually 
shown  little  inclination  for  organisation  or  co-opera- 
tion either  for  national  or  professional  solidarity ; 
and  in  relation  to  politics  they  have  been  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  any  independent  initiative. 
Generally  the  small  bourgeois  has  taken  the  side  of 
the  parties  of  reaction.  Internationalism  has  not 
hitherto  been  one  of  his  special  characteristics.  On 
the  contrary,  his  action  has  been  marked  by  a  jealous 
and  exclusive  nationalism,  and  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  the  horizon  of  the  small  shopkeeper 
rarely  got  beyond  the  threshold  of  his  shop. 

THE    SUPPRESSION    OF    SMALL    ENTERPRISES. 

Capitalism  has  been  changing  all  this.  The  writer 
shows  how  the  small  industries  and  the  small  shops 
have  been  superseded  by  "  collective  industries  "  and 
"  collective  shops  "  similar  to  the  Louvre  and  the  Bon 
Marche  in  Paris.  It  is  stated  that  the  Louvre  spends 
40,000  francs  annually  just  on  the  string  for  its  par- 
cels, and  it  is  estimated  that  five  shops  or  bazaars  of 
the  largest  size  in  Paris  would  be  sufficient  to  replace 
27,000  to  33,000  small  shops  ! 

A  REMEDY  FOR  THE  DISPOSSESSED. 

The  necessity  for  a  common  resistance  against  a 
common  evil  was  obvious.  The  writer  describes  at 
length  the  various  efforts  made  by  Leagues  and 
Associations  in  the  interests  of  the  middle  class  in 
Belgium,  from  the  Ligue  Democratique  Beige,  in 
1896,  to  the  Congresses  of  still  more  recent  years 
at  Antwerp,  Namur,  and  Amsterdam,  which  cried 
"Down  with  the  big  shops  and  the  co-operative 
societies  !" 

The  first  conversion  to  internationalism,  it  _  is 
instructive  to  note,  took  place  in  Belgium,  in  active 
collaboration  with  the  Government,  if  not  by  its 
direct  initiative.  The  co-operative  societies,  and  the 
big  collective  industries  and  shops  having  dispossess- 
ed the  small  tradesmen  from  the  positions  which 
they  had  acquired,  the  Government  is  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  relieve  and  protect 
them. 
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THE   PEOPLE'S  THEATRE. 

A  FRENCH  EXPERIMENT. 
There  is  an  interesting  article  in  La  Revue  of 
August  1st  on  the  People's  Theatre,  founded  in 
September,  1895,  at  Bussang,  a  Vosges  village  near 
the  Alsace  frontier.  Here  in  August  three  perform- 
ances in  the  open  air  of  "  La  Passion  de  Jeanne 
dArc,"  by  Maurice  Pottecher,  are  announced,  be- 
sides another  rustic  piece,  with  music  by  L. 
Michelot. 

A    NATIONAL    THEATRE    IN    THE   WIDEST   SENSE. 

Maurice  Pottecher,  the  author  of  the  drama  to 
be  given,  is  also  the  writer  of  the  article.  The 
theatre  of  the  people,  he  says,  differs  from  the  or- 
dii>ary  theatre  more  in  the  composition  of  its  public 
than  in  the  composition  of  the  spectacle.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  national  theatre,  a  theatre  in  which 
all  the  elements  which  constitute  a  nation  shall  be 
represented,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  exciu.sion 
of  class,  a  theatre  which  will  app>eal  to  simple 
minds  and  yet  interest  the  cultured.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  masses  alone,  but  a  question  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  assembly  of  citizens. 
Such  a  theatre  not  belonging  to  any  one  class  will 
avoid  the  danger  of  specialisation,  and  it  will  not 
become  the  slave  of  any  one  clientele  whose  taste 
must  be  flattered.  Art  to  live  must  be  free ;  and 
the  best  way  to  keep  it  free  is  to  endeavour  to  serve 
all  parties  alike. 

THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  MODEL. 

The  ancient  Greek  theatre,  according  to  the 
writer,  is  the  best  model  for  a  people's  theatre— not, 
of  course,  ancient  Greek  plays,  but  the  Greek  model 
from  the  point  of  view  of  spirit,  moral  grandeur, 
and  nobleness  of  form,  that  is  to  say,  a  national 
theatre  in  the  widest  sense. 

At  Bussang  the  actors  are  recruited  from  the 
population  of  the  village  and  neighbourhood,  from 
the  labourer  and  the  peasant  to  the  writer  and  the 
politician.  Social  distinctions  disappear,  and  the 
work  in  common  establishes  a  cordial  confraternity 
of  more  value  than  any  sermon. 

THE  SWISS  FESTIVAL   PLAYS. 

Dr.  Hermann  Kesser,  writing  in  Velhagen  for 
August,  gives  an  account  of  the  National  Festival 
Plays  in  Switzerland. 

All  Swiss  art,  he  says,  is  truly  national,  and  in- 
conceivable without  Switzerland,  and  the  dramatic 
art  of  Switzerland— the  great  official  festivals,  the 
commemorations  of  patriotic  deeds  and  the  carni- 
vals— is  exclusively  Swiss,  and  has  all  the  national 
characteristics. 

PATEIOTIC  SUBJECTS  PREFERRED. 

The  subjects  of  the  festival  plays  are  alwavs 
takesn  from  the  history  of  the  country,  battle-sub- 
jects from  preference.  At  first  the  victories  over  the 
enemy   were   celebrated   by    festival    processions    in 


the  costumes  of  the  period  through  the  streets  or 
market-places,  and  sj)eeches  relating  to  various 
episodes  would  be  made.  Gradually  scenes  came 
to  be  grouped  and  scenery  and  dialogue  added. 
Eventually  the  play  has  become  a  patriotic  demon- 
stration in  which  actors  and  spectators  take  part. 

The  writer  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  Swiss 
temperament  has  a  technical  aptitude  for  dramatic 
action  superior  to  that  of  other  nations. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MONKEY. 

Professor  Garner,  who  belie\'es  that  the  monkey's 
education  has  been  scandalously  neglected,  reports 
ill  the  North  American  Revietv  the  progress  which 
he  has  made  in  teaching  the  chimpanzees  to  dis- 
tinguish colour  and  geometrical  forms.  He  suc- 
ceeded some  time  ago  in  making  a  chimpanzee 
know  the  French  word  for  fire  and  to  associate  jeii 
with  fire.  He  has  for  some  time  past  lived  in  the 
Equatorial  Forest  endeavouring  to  teach  a  female 
chimpanzee  the  difference  between  circles,  squares 
and  triangles.  This  he  achieved  by  giving  his  pupil 
different  kinds  of  favourite  food  when  she  picked  up 
the  different  shaped  piece  of  wood  with  which  she 
was  supplied.  She  soon  became  quite  perfect  in 
this,  but  was  rather  bothered  when  he  tried  to  teach 
her  the  difference  between  a  lozenge  shape  and 
that  of  a  triangle  or  a  circle.  He  then  wanted  to  see 
if  he  could  teach  her  the  difference  of  colours. 
The  same  method  of  procedure  was  adopted,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  diet  being  gi\en  the  chimpanzee,  ac- 
cording to  the  coloured  tube  which  she  brought  to 
her  master.  He  soon  found  that  "  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt  that  she  could  distinguish 
colours  with  as  much  precision  as  I  could." 

THE  FIRST  MONKEY  SCHOOL. 

Proifessor  Garner  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  place  where  he  has  established  the  first  school 
for  chimpanzees  that  has  ever  been  opened  in 
.\frica  :  — 

M.v  place  of  abode  is  about  two  degrees  south  of  the 
equator,  and  some  forty  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the 
("oast,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  south-east  of 
Cape  Lopea.  To  the  west  of  my  retreat  lies  the  lake,  and 
on  all  other  sides  the  vast  forest  of  the  Nkami,  extending 
for  many  leagues  away  to  the  interior.-  Through  this  forest 
there  is  no  road  or  trail  within  some  miles  of  me.  nor 
any  trare  of  human  habitation.  The  forest  abounds  with 
all  kinds  of  wild  animals  peculiar  to  the  African  tropics, 
among  which  are  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla.  This  is  one 
of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  former,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  nearer  the  sea-coast. 
.\t  the  place  indicated  I  have  had  a  small  area  of  nearly 
an  acre  of  the  forest  cut  away,  and  in  the  opening  thus 
made  I  have  erected  a  small  but  fairly  comfortable  lionse, 
a  galley,  and  other  annexes,  all  of  bamboo  and  nalm. 
Here  I  am  living  a  kind  of  hermit  life,  not  devoid  of 
charms  unknown  to  the  dwellers  in  cities. 

He  got  his  first  pupil  last  September,  and  had 
made  great  progress  with  her  education,  when,  to 
his  regret,  she  ran  away  into  the  forest,  and  has 
been  seen  no  more. 
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THE   REVOLT  OF  ARABIA. 

THE    HGHT  FOR   THE    CALIPHATE. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Bullock  contributes  to'  the  North 
American  Review  an  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
volt of  Arabia  against  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  He 
says : — 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  it  any  longer  to  doubt  that 
Hamid  Eddin,  the  namesake  of  Abdul  Hamid,  is  contesting 
not  only  the  possession  of  Yemen,  but  also  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Islam.  A  Holy  War,  in  fact,  has  started  in 
Arabia,  and  upon  its  issue  depend  the  fate  of  Mecca  and 
the   titis  of  Caliph. 

The  Ecclesia-stical  High  School  of  Egypt,  El  Azhar,  many 
years  ago.  decreed  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  forfeited 
all  right  t-o  the  Caliphate.  Now  the  sovereign  of  Hadra- 
maut,  the  Sheik  Hamid  Eddin,  claims  to  be  a  direct  des- 
cendant of  the  Prophet.  This  the  Sultan  also  is;  but,  while 
the  family  tree  of  the  Padishah  springs  from  the  vounger, 
or  Hussein,  line  of  Mohammed,  Hamid  Eddin  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  TJlemas  to  derive  his  rights  from  the  purer 
and  superior  Hassan  line.  Hamid  Eddin  seems  to  have 
gained  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  half  of  Arabia,  and  to  number  among  his  allies 
raan.y  powerful  Sheiks  in  the  central  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula.  For  several  years  the  propaganda  proceeded  on  com- 
paratively peaceful  lines.  Only  occasionally  was  it  marked 
by  collisions  with  the  Turkish  troops.  But,  towards  the 
end  of  1903,  the  Sheik  entered  the  northern  district  of  the 
Yemen  and  laid  siege  to  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Assyr.  The 
engagement   ended   disastrously   tor   the  Turks. 

FATE   OF   RELIEVING   ARMY. 

The  rebels  besieged  the  town  of  Saana ;  the 
Sultan,  taking  alarm,  ordered  an  army  of  more  than 
20,000  men,  under  Riza  Pasha,  to  proceed  to  the 
relief  of  the  beleagured  garrison  :  — 

The  a,rmy  of  Marshal  Eiza  Pasha  was  well  equipT>ed  with 
artillery,  including  thirty  quick-firing  guns,  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  large  train,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  camels. 
Selecting  Menakha  as  his  base,  the  Turkish  commander  ad- 
vanced against  the  Arabs,  but  failed  to  penetrate  their 
line  of  investment.  He  was,  in  fact,  completely  outgeneral- 
led  by  Hamid  Heddin,  who,  by  a  masterly  flanking  move- 
ment, severed  his  communications  with  Menakha,  and  finally 
encircled  his  armiy.  Rlza  Pasha  himself,  with  one  thousand 
men,  temporarily  escaped  captivity,  by  cutting  his  way  to 
Saana,  which  he  had  set  out  to  relieve.  The  bulk  of  the 
Turkish  troops  surrendered  to  the  Arab  Sheik,  with  all 
their  arms,  artillery  and  stores;  and  a  few  days  later,  be- 
tween 23rd  and  26th  of  April,  Saana  also  was  reduced  to 
submission. 

After  this  victory  Mr.  Bullock  says  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  Hamid  Eddin,  supported  by  the 
great  Arabian  chiefs,  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
taking  Mecca  and  declaring  himself  Caliph. 

CAUSE  OF  INSURRECTION. 

Of  the  cause  that  led  to  the  insurrection,  Mr. 
Bullock  says  :  — 

It  was  the  material  progress  made  by  Egypt,  under  an 
honest  administration,  that  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Arabs  to  the  misery  of  the  Turkish  rule.  From  Egypt  they 
derived  the  conviction  that  Islam  is  not  necessarily  synony- 
mous with  backwardness  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civi- 
lisation. And  Egypt,  moreover,  through  the  pronounce- 
ments of  its  High  Schools  and  Ulemas,  furnished  the  legal 
foundation  of  their  claim  to  the  Caliphate.  Great  Britain 
has  in  no  sense  encouraged  the  Arabian  pretensions;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  most  assuredly  has  not  discouraged 
them. 

Great  Britain,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Arabian 
Caliphate,  may  not  inconceivablj'  be  asked  to  guarantee  the 
existence  of  an  indeijendent  kingdom,  embracing  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula.  B.y  acceding,  to 
this  request.  Great  Britain  would  enormously  increase  her 
moral    influence    in    the    Mohammedan    world. 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

The  writer  of  "  Musings  Without  Method "  in 
Bldcliwood's  has  no  praise  too  high  for  the  de- 
meanour of  the  Japanese  during  the  Conference, 
nothing  rude  enough  to  say  of  the  120  special  cor- 
respondents which  America  was  apparently  unable 
to  keep  away,  thereby  showing  her  utter  unfitness 
as  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  a  diplomatic  con- 
ference; and  no  words  scornful  enough  to  express 
his  contempt  for  M.  Witte  and  his  tactics.  "  He, 
the  aristocratic  servant  of  the  Tsar,  the  contemner 
of  democracy,  the  stern  eaemy  of  the  people,  kissed 
a  railway  guard !"  At  all  costs  Russia  meant  to 
win  the  favour  of  America,  even  if  she  were  com- 
pelled to  violate  her  oath  of  secrecy  by  the  wa\. 
Japan's  very  prudence  was  Russia's  opportunity  for 
currying  favour,  especially  with  those  never-failing 
butts  for  Blackwood^ s  scorn,  the  special  correspon- 
dents. The  Times  also  comes  in  for  severe  handling 
for  having  admitted  openly  that  the  Press  enter- 
tained a  more  kindly  feeling  towards  the  Russians, 
who  broke  their  pledges  to  give  them  news,  than 
to  the  Japanese,  who  gave  thctii  no  news  and  kept 
their  word.  "  Was  ever  a  more  monstrous  bargain 
hinted  at?"  asks  Blackwood. 

If  it  were  true,  as  stated  by  an  evidently  inspired 
Press,  that  Russia  would  neither  pay  a  kopeck  nor 
cede  an  inch  of  territory,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  the 
writer  says,  why  M.  Witte  crossed  the  Atlantic,  un- 
less, indeed,  he  wished  to  pay  a  delicate  compliment 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  the  gratification  of  whose 
vanity,  however,  he  thinks  it  possible  to  pay  too  high 
a  price :  — 

For  if  Russia  declines  to  acknowledge  herself  beaten,  then 
she  will  assuredly  obtain  no  peace  at  the  hands  of  Japan; 
and  if  she  wants  no  peace,  she  might  as  well  have  kept  her 
representatives  at  home. 

The  Japanese,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  will  sacrifice 
none  of  the  advantages  they  have  gained,  and  have 
no  motive  to  sign  a  peace  except  upon  their  own 
terms. 

To  all  which  the  writer  tacks  a  caustically-worded 
indictment  of  the  wisdom  of  Japan  in  having  ex- 
cluded war  correspondents  from  her  camps,  remark- 
ing that  our  reformed  army  will  be  of  small  use  to 
us  even  when  we  get  it  if  our  journals  inform  the 
enemy  how  large  it  is,  and  where  it  may  most  readily 
be  surprised. 


Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  in  the  August  number  of  the 
House  Beautiful,  draws  attention  to  the  Donegal 
Development  Syndicate,  which  is  to  be  formed  with 
the  object  of  developing  the  resources  of  Donegal — 
the  valuable  granite  quairies  in  particular,  but  also 
white  marble  and  other  stones.  Oyster-cultivation 
is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  forests  of  seaweed  on 
the  coast,  and  the  vast  mountain  bogs  are  to  be  put 
to  industrial  uses.  The  secretary  of  the  Syndicate 
is  G.  Cadogan  Rothery,  13  Gerrard  Street,  W. 
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THE   FINANCIAL  PROSPECTS   OF  JAPAN. 

A    GLOOMY  FORECAST. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard,  writing  from  Tokyo  in 
Vlay  last,  gives  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  Septem- 
Der  a  forecast  of  Japan's  financial  prospects  as  dis- 
Tial  as  it  is  ably  reasoned.  I  do  not  know  what 
inswer  the  pro-Japanese  will  have  to  make,  but 
:hese  are  Mr.  Millard's  conclusions.  Japan's  em- 
3arking  on  the  war  at  all  was  a  gamble  with  des- 
:iny ;  her  finances  are  in  a  continually  worsening 
>tate;  and  there  does  not  seem  anything  very  much 
Dehind  either  as  security  for  future  loans  or  for  the 
necessary  repairs  to  her  own  domestic  machinery. 

AFTEE    THE    WAR. 

Control  of  the  sea  being  necessary  to  an  aggres- 
sive Continental  policy,  her  navy  must  not  merely 
De  maintained,  but  largely  increased.  After  the  war, 
ilso,  it  must  be  entirely  re-armed,  and  many  ships 
practically  rebuilt;  moreover,  the  army  will  also 
^lave  to  be  almost  entirely  re-armed. 

Japan's  ability  to  fight  future  wars  depends  on  her 
ability  to  borrow  money  abroad,  and  that,  again, 
depends  on  her  credit  and  the  disposition  of  foreign 
investors. 

Again,  supposing  Japan  does  not  have  to  fight 
another  war  for  some  time  to  come,  her  national 
L-redit  abroad  will  then  depend  on  her  ability  to 
pay,  and  that  again  upon  her  national  wealth.  Now 
it  is  precisely  this  national  wealth  which  Mr.  Millard 
thinks  has  been  much  exaggerated,  especially  by 
what  he  aptly  calls  the  "  car-window,"  observer, 
always  so  Jdusv. 

MILLIONS   OF   UNUSED   ACRES   IN   JAPAN. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression,  he  says,  that 
the  Japanese  are  skilful  agriculturists,  and  much  of 
the  present  sympathy  of  Western  peoples  for  Japan 
comes  from  a  prevalent  notion  that  she  cannot  sup- 
port her  present  population.  Mr.  Millard,  on  the 
contrary,  says  only  about  one-half  Japan's  arable 
land  is  at  present  cultivated ;  and  the  result  of  the 
investigation  of  a  Government  Commission  not  long 
before  the  war  was  that  Japan  had  still  48  p>er  cent, 
of  her  total  land  area  uncultivated. 

Even  the  cultivated  land,  says  Mr.  Millard,  does 
not  produce  what  it  should.  The  tourist,  seeing 
tiny,  tidy  little  rice-fields,  thinks  "  What  beautiful 
agriculture!"  The  Japanese  Government,  however, 
thinks  so  differently  that  of  late  years  it  has  taken 
various  steps  to  improve  agricultural  methods  by 
establishing  bureaux  for  investigation,  model  farms, 
a  system  which  seems  to  resemble  the  New  Zealand 
advances  to  settlers,  and  even  sending  lecturers  on 
agriculture   about  the  country:  — 

The  truth  is  that  Japanese  agricultural  methods  are,  in 
the  main,  antiquated  and  wasteful;  which  is  to  say  that 
the  national  traits  and  conditions  which  hamper  Japanese 
industry  in  all  forms  apply  also  to  this. 

Next  there  are  mineral  resources^  principally  coal. 
Mining  only  employs   120,000  persons,   and  its  de- 


velopment is  hampered  by  laws  against  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  capital.  The  fisheries  are  also  an 
important  source  of  wealth.  As  for  the  shipping,  it 
only  exists  by  virtue  of  Government  subsidies ;  with- 
out them  it  could  not  have  begun;  without  them, 
moreover,  it  would  speedily  collapse. 

Even  manufacturing  figures  are  not  so  impressive, 
according  to  this  American  writer,  as  they  seem, 
since  manufacturers  are  indirectly  stimulated  by 
Government  out  of  the  Chinese  indemnity ;  and  in 
a  recent  estimate  of  the  national  wealth  of  Japan 
by  the  Bank  of  Japan  their  net  annual  value  is 
given  at  only  about  12s.  per  head  of  the  whole 
population. 

INCOAIPETENT   AND   WASTEFUL    WORKERS. 

Japanese  industry  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
efficiency  of  Japanese  labour  and  easy  access  to  raw 
products.  Raw  products,  as  shown,  must  be  mainly 
imported ;  and  as  for  the  cheapness,  the  real  cheap- 
ness, of  Japanese  labour,  Mr.  Millard  has  more  than 
do'ubts.  The  average  Jap'anese  is  not  only  a  poor 
workman,  without  any  wish  to  improve,  but  he  has 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  value  of  time- 
Moreover,  when  we  turn  to  commerce  this  Ameri- 
can critic  is  no  more  hopeful.  The  Customs  re- 
ceipts are  already  pledged  to  pay  the  interest  on  one 
of  the  recent  foreign  loans,  so  that  there  would  be 
strong  international,  if  not  strong  domestic,  objec- 
tions to  alter  the  fiscal  system  so  as  to  affect  this. 
Many  special  war  taxes  have  been  added  to  the 
burdens  of  a  people  already  taxed  almost  as  heavily 
as  possible.  Population  is  increasing;  importation 
of  food  products  is  increasing ;  industry  is  generally 
languishing;  quotations  of  leading  Japanese  stocks 
have  been  declining  steadily  for  ten  years  past ; 
and  in  consequence  of  heavy  war  expenses  the 
Government  have  had  to  abandon  many  intended 
public  improvements,  such  as  new  schools,  railways, 
roads  and  bridges.  The  total  national  debt  almost 
exactly  equals  the  country's  total  annual  income  from 
all  sources. 

Many  people  in  Japan  are  becoming  seriously 
uneasy.  It  is  feared  that  gold  payments  may  be 
suspended  at  almost  any  time,  and  many  persons 
and  some  business  firms  are  having  their  bank  de- 
posits transferred  to  Europe  and  America.  There  is 
practically  no  gold  in  circulation  in  the  coimtry,  and 
comparatively  little  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
jewellery.  The  Bank  of  Japan  has  already  paper 
notes  outstanding  amounting  to  350  per  cent,  of  its 
gold  reserve.  Many  even  fear  that  silver  specie 
payments  cannot  long  continue. 

Supposing  Japan  to  become  so  hard  pressed  that 
she  must  either  fail  to  pay  interest  on  her  domestic 
or  on  her  foreign  loans,  Mr.  Millard  warns  us  that 
it  will  be  the  foreigner  who  will  certainly  suffer. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Millard  says  that  Japan's 
chances  depend  on  a  great  many  very  large  Ifs,  eack 
If  dependent  on  the  If  behind  and  in  front  of  it. 
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OUR  WASTEFUL   POOR   LAW  SYSTEM. 

EXTEAVAGANCE    AND    IMBECILITY    COMBINED. 

Not  before  time  has  the  Prime  Minister  promised 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
our  present  Poor  Law.  Humanity  has  long  con- 
demned it  as  barbarous.  But  many  humane  people 
have  bean  prejudiced  against  reform  by  the  supersti- 
tion that  it  was  less  costly  than  any  system  that 
would  take  its  place.  Miss  Edith  Sellers,  our  chief 
lady  exj>ert  on  provision  for  the  aged  and  the  poor 
in  all  lands,  renders  timely  service  by  her  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  "  How  Poor  Law  Guardians 
Spend  Their  Money."  It  is  a  complete  explosion  of 
the  vaunted  economy  practised  by  Guardians.  It  is 
an  indictment  of  mingled  wastefulness  and  stupidity 
which  will  bring  conviction  even  to  the  slow-work- 
ing brain  of  John  Bull. 

HOW    £20,000   A   YEAR   WAS    SPENT. 

Miss  Sellers  selects  for  her  analysis  a  compara- 
tively small  district  with  a  population  of  52,000, 
made  up  of  three  little  towns  and  several  villages,  all 
alike  being  fairly  well-to-do.  Even  the  farm  labourer 
has  there  21s.  a  week.  Nevertheless,  in  a  single 
year  the  Guardians  of  that  Union  spent  on  poor 
relief  ;£ig,-jg6.  It  seemed  a  large  sum  for  so  small 
a  population,  and  Miss  Sellers  set  to  work  to  find 
out  how  the  Guardians  had  managed  to  spend  so 
much.  She  found  the  financial  statement  shed  little 
light  on  the  question.  She  had  to  supplement  it 
with  chance  returns  and  reports  reserved  as  a  rule 
for  the  Guardians  alone.  The  average  number  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Guardians  that  year 
was  936;  174  in  the  workhouse,  twenty-seven  in  the 
casual  wards,  forty-eight  in  the  workhouse  school, 
eighty-six  boarded  out  in  lunatic  asylums  or  other 
institutions ;  twenty-^ight  were  non-resident  cases, 
while  458  were  out-relief  cases  with  115  children 
dependent  on  them.  More  than  half  of  all  the 
paupers  were  in  receipt  of  O'Ut-door  relief.  The  total 
spent  on  out-relief  was  ^2564.  Divided  among  the 
recipients  this  sum  worked  out  at  an  average  per 
head  of  is.  Shd.  a  week.  Tliis  out-relief  certainly 
seemed  neither  extravagant  nor  humane.  Taking  in 
other  items.  Miss  Sellers  finds  that  of  the  j£ig,'jg6 
spent  in  the  year,  ^6320  had  gone  to  the  relief  of 
573  out-paupers,  28  non-resident  paupers,  and  86 
afflicted  persons,  together  with  the  sick  relief  of  the 
whole  district — i.e.,  to  687  out  of  the  total  of  936 
persons  relieved. 

PIPTY-EIGHT  POUNDS  A  YEAR  ON   EACH   INMATE! 

So  Miss  Sellers  arrives  at  the  staggering  con- 
clusion:— 

They  must,  therefore,  have  spent  no  less  a  sum  than 
£13,476  on  defrayins  the  cost  of  adminiatration  and  pro- 
viding for  174  workhouse  inmates,  48  workhouse  children 
and  27  vagrants,  practically  on  boarding  and  lodging  222 
persons,  and  giving  a  night's  shelter,  together  with  a  snack 
meal  or  two,  to  twenty-seven  more.  Thus  had  they  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  whole  relief  paraphernalia— an  impos- 
sible feat,  of  course — and  themselves  dealt  out  to  their 
protegSt  the  money  they  spent,  they  would  have  been  able  to 


present  to  each  of  their  vagrants  a  shilling  every  night,  and 
to  present  to  each  of  their  workhouse  inmates  and  school 
children  £58  every  year.  On  £58  a  vear  manv  a  curate  and 
many  a  clerk,  not  only  lives  himself,  but  supports  a  wife 
and  family. 

Fifty-eight  pounds  a  year  per  head  on  inmates! 
That  is  a  fact  which  needs  to  be  dinned  into  the 
ears  of  the  electorate.  The  reader  exclaims.  How 
could  the  money  be  spent  ? 

HOUSED    AT    FOURTEEN    GUINEAS    A    HEAD. 

Well,  Miss  Sellers  shows  that  each  inmate  cost  4s. 
a  week  in  food  and  6d.  in  clothes,  an  allowance 
rather  stingy  than  generous.  Lighting,  heating  and 
washing  cost,  per  inmate,  2  s.  5^d.  a  week.  The 
coal  bill  for  the  laundry  alone  was  411  tons,  burnt 
to  heat  the  water  wherewith  to  wash  the  paupers' 
bits  of  things,  together,  of  course,  with  their  care- 
takers' collars  and  cuffs.  Housing  is  a  heavy 
item :  — 

The  Guardians  had  spent  £3660  that  year  on  the  Hpkeep- 
ing  of  the  workhouse,  the  casual  wards  and  the  scliool 
.  .  .  And,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  so  far  as  non-official  eyes 
could  see,  not  a  building  they  had  was  one  whit  the  bet- 
ter on  the  last  day  of  the  year  than  on  the  first.  Three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  poiinds  a  jear  for  the 
housing  of  249  persons  is  roughly  £14  148.  per  head.  Thuj 
each  of  the  Guardians'  proteges,  workhouse  inmates,  school 
children  and  casuals,  all  reckoned  together,  had  cost  their 
fellows  for  housing  alone  £14  14s.,  just  about  as  much  aa 
the  average  working-man  in  that  district  pays  for  the  hous- 
ing of  himself,  his  wife  and  family. 

ONE  OFFICIAL   TO  EVERY  NINE   INMATES. 

But  the  cost  of  surveillance  strikes  Miss  Sellers 
as  most  extravagant.  In  the  workhouse  there  are 
eighteen  regularly  appointed  officials  to  take  care  of 
174  inmates,  receiving  ^889  a  year,  with  rations  and 
fees  in  addition  amounting  to  ;^6oo  more.  There 
are  several  oflicials  who  give  only  part  of  their  time 
— doctor,  chaplain,  organist,  dentist,  stocktaker, 
lawyer,  with  ;^2oo  a  year,  clerk  with  ;^275.  Miss 
Sellers  reckons  that  all  these  official  salaries,  fees, 
etc.,  would  reach  about  ^2250,  and  that  the  full 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  workhouse  is  about  ^50  a  year,  a  sum,  she  adds, 
"  on  which  middle-class  widows  manage  sometimes 
to  bring  up  half-a-dozen  children  respectably."  The 
twenty-seven  vagrants  cost  the  ratepayers  ^693, 
though  the  relief  they  actually  received  cost  only 
^135.  The  children  in  the  workhouse  schools 
numbered  forty-eight,  cost  3s.  5d.  a  week  each  for 
food,  IS.  2fd.  each  for  clothes,  and  ^2  13s.  9d.  for 
schooling.  No  fewer  than  seven  officials  are  em- 
ployed foT  the  whole  of  their  time  to  look  after 
these  forty-eight  children,  their  salaries  and  rations 
amounting  to  jQ']']^-  Surveillance  works  out  at  more 
than  jQi6  per  child  !  Consequently  each  workhouse 
child  had  cost  the  ratepayers  ;^5o  ids.  ! — more  than 
twice  as  much  as,  on  an  average,  the  ratepayers' 
sons  and  daughters  had  each  cost  them.  What  more 
crushing  proof  of  extravagance  could  be  adduced  ? 
Miss  Sellers  puts  her  figures  together  in  this  tabular 
form :  — 
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£    s.  d.  £ 

458  out^relief  cases at      5  12  0  per  case  2,564 

28  non-resident  cases 4  18  6         ,,  138 

86  persons   in  asylums,   etc ,     34  11  7  per  head  2,974 

174  workhouse   inmates  ,,     43    7  5         ,,  7,546 

27  vagrants  ,     25  14  0         ,,  694 

48  children   ,.     50  10  0         ,,  2,424 

And  on  medical   relief  644 

£16,984 

Oi  the  remainiiiig  ^^2800,   ^^1300   went   on  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  and  ^^1496  went  to  officials, 

HOW    A    BUSINESS    MAN    WOULD    DO    IT. 

Here,    veritably,    says    Miss    Sellers,     is    woeful 
waste :  — 

Does  anyone  suppose  that  this  sum,  or  half  this  sum, 
would  be  sijent  if  the  control  of  the  administration,  instead 
of  being  vested  in  a  committee  of  irresponsible  amateurs, 
was  vested  in  a  practical  business  man  who  had  to  pay  all 
salaries  out  of  his  own  income?  How  such  a  man  would 
scoflf  were  it  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  give  a  lawyer 
a  retaining  fee  of  £200,  on  the  off-chance  of  a  little  legal 
advice  being  required.  How  he  would  scofiF,  too,  were  he 
told  tliat  he  must  spend  £1873  a  year  on  caretakers  for  174 
workhouse  inmates,  with  a  few  casuals  thrown  in;  and 
£797  more  011  caretakers  for  forty-eight  school  children. 
He  would  make  short  work,  I  have  never  a  doubt,  of  those 
eighteen  officials  who  hang  about  the  workhouae  all  day; 
would  make  short  work,  too,  of  the  seven  other  officials 
who  hang  about  the  school.  The  work  that  is  done  now 
he  would  manage  to  have  done,  and  better  than  it  is  done 
now,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  half  the  number  of  offi- 
cials, and  at  less  than  half  the  cost.  Tor  the  real  work 
of  the  union,  it  must  be  rememberea,  is  done,  for  the  most 
part,  not  by  the  officials,  but  by  the  inmates  themselves, 
with  a  helping  hand  from  the  casuals.  And  these  inmates 
are  none  the  better  for  having  superfluous  attendants 
around  them,  while  the  school  children  are  infinitely  the 
worse. 

TWELVE  MILLIONS  SPENT  IN   THI3   WAT. 

Tile  Union  Miss  Sellers  has  sampled  is,  she  says, 
a  fairly  typical  Union:  — 

Thus  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  as  they  spend  their 
money  other  Guaidians  spend  theirs;  we  may  take  it  for 
granted,  in  fact,  that  as  a  good  half  of  the  £^19, 7%  spent  on 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  this  one  district  was  just  swattered 
away,  not  far  short  of  half  the  £12,848,323  spent  on  the  relief 
of  th.e  poor  of  the  whole  country  was  swattered  away  also. 
And  although  the  woeful  waste  of  a  few  thousands  may 
concern  only  the  parish,  the  woeful  waste  of  millions  con- 
cerns the  wliole  nation.  Surely  the  time  has  come  for  mend- 
ing, if  not  for  ending,  our  present  amateurish  system  of 
poor-relief  administration. 

I  once  asked  a  citizen  of  Copenhagen  why  his  town  had 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  Poor  Law  GuardiaJis,  and  had  in- 
stalled tiained  officials  in  their  place.  "The  amateur  ad- 
miniHtrator  is  too  costly  a  luxury  for  so  small  a  country 
as  our-i."  he  replied  promptly.  "It  suits  us  better  to  pay  a 
man  to  do  our  work  well  than  to  have  it  done  gratia  and 
badly." 

It  is  to  be  hopt-d  that  Miss  Edith  Sellers  will  be 
one  of  the  new^  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


A   HALL   OF   PEACE. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Independent  Review 
reprints  a  paper  written  for  the  Boston  Peace  Con- 
gress of  October  last,  suggesting  that  what  we  want 
BOW,  in  the  best  interests  of  peace,  is  to  be  able  to 
study  the  histor\'  of  wars  from  a  standpoint  rather 
removed  from  the  ordinary — ^to  know  how  they 
originated,  when  they  have  been  avoided,  and  their 
after  effects  on  countries  and  people  alike.  He 
would  propose  a  small  library,  something  like  Mr. 
Glad.'itone's  theological  library  at  Hawarden,  where 
books  and  MSS.  dealing  with  these  subjects  could 


be  gradually  gathered  together  under  a  warden,  who 
should  be  always  at  work  collecting  and  bringing 
into  shape  a  technical  peace  book  on  the  lines  of 
Charles  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People 
of  London "  and  Seebohm  Rowntree's  "  Poverty." 
This  library  he  proposes  to  house  in  a  Hall  of  Peace^ 
"  on  sandy  soil  among  the  pine  woods  of  Southern 
England,"  near  where  a  little  group  already  exists 
ripe  for  such  a  work.  The  Hague  and  Lucerne 
halls,  the  writer  says,  are  really  more  of  museums. 
Students  anxious  to  study  the  question  of  peace 
would  be  able  to  come  to  this  Hall  for  short  periods, 
the  Hall  of  Peace  itself  settling  the  course  of  study. 
Special  effort  should  be  made,  by  means  of  scholar- 
ships and  prize  essays,  to  win  over  students  destined 
for  the  Church.  He  also  would  study  the  music  of 
peace,  and  asks  why  such  music  has  never  been 
studied  before.  He  would  have  a  musical  expert 
at  the  Hall,  selecting  the  best  music  for  the  best 
band  available.  If  music  can  stimulate  martial 
sentiments,  it  can  also  stimulate  sentiments  of  the 
reverse  order. 

Once  a  year  there  would  be  in  the  hall  a  meeting  of 
people  of  the  other  nations  to  review  the  work  done,  to 
report  progress,  and  to  confer  on  future  work,  but  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  social  intercourse,  and  mutual  work 
amongst  the  nations.  By  this  means  might  grow  up  a 
little  group  of  people  with  what  we  may  call  cosmopolitan 
minds,  who  would  no  longer  believe  that  patriotism  was 
limited  by  (ever  changing)  geographical  boundaries,  and 
who  would  realise  that  the  brotherhood  of  nations  made  our 
beat   interests   identical,    and   not  antagonistic. 

No  estimate  of  cost  is  given^  and  no  suggestion 
as  to  funds  is  made. 


TURNER'S  THEORY  OF  COLOURING. 

Admirers  of  Turner's  work  will  be  interested  in 
Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes's  article  on  "  Turner's  Theory  of 
Colouring,"  which  appears  in  the  Burlington  Maga- 
zine for  September :  — 

In  his  youtliful  pictures  (says  tlie  writer)  he  obtains  the 
greatest  possible  relief  and  vigour  of  contrast  by  foiling 
bright  lights  with  black  B.hadows.  His  early  works,  such  as 
the  noble,  sombre  '  Calais  Pier "  in  the  National  Gallery, 
are  thus  magnificent  designs  in  black-and-white,  rather  than 
works  in  colour,  so  far  as  general  effect  is  concerned,  for 
the  colour  is  held  in  reserve,  as  with  Bembrandt. 

Then  came  a  period  of  transition,  in  which  we 
get  the  "  Rivers  of  England "  and  the  "  Ports  of 
England "  series.  In  these  drawings,  says  Mr. 
Holmes,  Turner  sought  to  combine  the  forcible  con- 
trasts and  strong  chiaroscuro  of  his  early  work  with 
brightness  and  fulness  of  colour.  The  result,  con- 
sidering Turner's  genius,  was  a  failure,  for  the  few 
drawings  successful  in  colour  are  just  those  in  which 
"  the  handling  is  so  free  that  reality  and  solidity  are 
no  more  than  suggested."  In  the  "  Rivers  of 
France "  series  he  produces  splendid  colour  time 
after  time.  The  arbitrary  colours  have  given  place 
to  brilliant  colour^  and  flatness  has  become  Turner's 
ideal  instead  of  relief. 
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MALI,  THE   HINDUSTANI   POET. 

Mr.  Bulchand  Dayaram  gives  an  interesting  sketch 
in  East  and  West  of  the  modem  Hindustani  poet, 
who  writes  under  the  poetic  name  "  Hali,"  which 
means  ''  the  real,"  or  "  modern."  He  was  born  near 
Delhi,  of  an  ancient  family.  He  was  early  brought 
under  the  spell  of  Ghalib,  an  older  poet,  whose  life 
he  later  wrote.  Fervidly  loyal  to  the  British  rule, 
Liberal,  Catholic  and  modern,  he  represents  the 
reforming  school  of  Indian  Mussulman.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  great  moral  teacher,  a  force  making  for 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  Mohammedans  and 
for  true  fellowship  between  the  great  races  of  India. 
A  few  samples  of  his  poetry  m,ay  here  be  given.  His 
eclecticism  is  illustrated  thus  :  — 

The  Hindu  in  lu8  idol  lias  discovered  Thy  glory; 
Parsees  over  their  fire  have  chanted  Thy  music- 
The  Materialist  from  his  universe  has  postulated  Thee; 
Denial  of  Thee  by  any  being  has  not  been  found  possible. 

To  be  '■  Shepherd  of  his  people  "  was  not  given  to  Moses 
Until   he  had   tended  goats   in   the   land  of  Midian. 
In  effort  lies  the  first  pledge  of  success  for  any  man; 
And  next  he  ought  to  pray  for  help  from  the  Almighty. 

His  stress  on  work  is  almost  Cairlylean  :  — 

AVork  takes  tlie  side  of  life  for  all  liuman  kind; 
No  ssest  is  in  living  save  with  some  work  being  done. 
You  live?— then  be  doing  something  to  show  you  are  alive; 
What  death  in  life  have  they  who  have  lived  like  corpses! 

Here  is  a  passage  from  his  address  to  the  Supreme 
Being :  — - 

From   Thy    being   is    the   glow   and    scent   of    life — for    the 

good  of  all: 
In  worship  of  Tliee  is  self-respect — for  the  good  of  all; 
Excepting  Thee  alone,  all  supports  are  leeble; 
All  are  for  their  own  sake— and  Thou  for  the  good  of  all. 

Strong  practical  humour  appears  in  this  stanza  :  — 

For  washing,   O  Eeformers!    there   is   good   reason   left; 
So   long   as  any   stain   upon   the   cloth    is   left; 
Wash  the  stain  with  a  will: — but  do  not  rub  so  hard 
That  no  stain  upon  the  cloth — and  no   cloth   be  left. 

In  the  same  magazine  are  several  excerpts  from 
the  diary  of  a  Hindu  devotee.  One  reflection  may 
be  given  :  — 

Are  not  the  East  and  the  West  two  sisters  in  God's  gar- 
den? How  prettily  they  talk  there  as  to  what  each  has 
discovered  respecting  their  invisible  Father ! 


NEWSPAPERS  OF   ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Harry  Jone.s,  associate  editbr  of  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  contributes  to  the  American  Review 
of  Reviews  a  very  well-informed,  interesting  sketch 
of  tJie  London  newspapers,  with  a  supplementary^ 
page  concerning  the  London  periodicals. 

Mr.  Jones  dwells  with  considerable  length  upon 
the  Daily  Mail,  which,  he  declares,  was  a  sign  and 
a  portent  which  heralded  the  revolution  in  English 
journalism.  The  Dailv  Mail,  he  says,  has  been  an 
extraordinary  success  from  every  point  of  view  but 
that  of  political  influence,  of  which  it  has  none. 
What  shadow  of  influence  it  once  possessed  was 
extinguished  by  its  extraordinary  right-about  face 
upon  the  fiscal  question.     Surveying  the  whole  sub- 


ject at  the  conclusion   of    his    aiticle,    Mr.     Jones 
says  :  — 

To  sum  up,  the  publishing  and  newspaper  businesses  in 
Great  Britain  have  undergone  a  transformation  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  masses  have  come  in,  and  old 
ideals  and  fashions  have  had  to  give  way  to  their  im- 
perious demands.  Nor  is  the  end  yet  in  sight.  The  one 
certain  thing  is.  that  the  purely  propagandist  daily  has 
gone.  For  the  rest,  we  are  still  passing  through  a  tran- 
sitional stage,  of  whicli  the  only  encouraging  sign  is  the 
evidence  of  growing  distaste  for  the  "  snippety  "  weeklies. 

A  LOSS  OF  INDIVIDUALITY. 
One  incident  of  the  revolution  iu  British  journalism  has 
been  the  disappearance  of  individual  forces.  British  jour- 
nalism, like  that  of  France,  was  once  rich  in  individuality 
—that  is,  certain  men  on  both  sides  of  politics  stood  out 
like  great  landmarks.  British  newspapers  now  rely  less 
and  less  on  individuals.  They  have  neither  the  space  nor 
the  ineiinalion  to  allow  men  to  achieve  individual  distinc- 
tion. A  dozen  names  might  be  mentioned  at  the  present 
time  of  men  who,  in  their  day,  had  a  commanding  place 
in  the  British  Press,  but  wlio  have  now  no  fit  aienu  for 
their  abilities.  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  profound  politician;  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  one  of  the 
most  vivid  writers  of  the  day;  Mr.  H.  AV.  Massingham, 
who  formerly  edited  the  Buily  Chronicle;  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  at  whose  nod  Ministries  used  to  tremble  in  the  old 
Pan  Mall  Gazette  days— all  these  men  were  great  forces, 
who  at  one  time  enriched  and  enlivened  British  journalism. 
To-day  strength,  as  typified  in  these  famous  journalists, 
is  •'  mournfully  denied  its  arena."  Not  one  of  them  is  in 
control  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The  old  newspapers  have 
no  room  for  one  commanding  individuality.  What  they 
require  are  smart,  resourceful  men.  They  may  be  with- 
out erudition,  without  any  solid  talents,  but  if  they  have 
brightness  and   versatility    much  will  be  forgiven    them. 

THE    ALMIGHTY    DOLLAR. 

The  newspaper,  like  nature,  has  become  careless  of  th£ 
single  life.  Moreover,  the  increasing  costliness  of  news 
paper  production  has  made  capital  dominant.  The  Steads 
the  Massinghams,  the  O'Connors,  and  the  Cooks  have  had 
to  give  way  before  the  power  of  the  purse.  This  powei 
is  wielded  bv  men  who,  without  anything  like  the  in 
dividual  brilliancy  of  these  great  journalists,  have  yel 
an  instinct  for  business  amounting  almost  to  genius.  Ir 
short,  the  smart  business  man  has  driven  out  the  conscien 
tious  exponent  of  great  principles,  the  apostle  of  forlorr 
causes,  the  artist  in  prose.  The  English  daily  newspapei 
is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  trade,  workec 
in  the  same  way,  and  ly  much  the  same  methods,  as  f 
great  dry-goods  store.  This  retrogade  tendency  is  one  o) 
the  most  regrettable  features  of  the  modern  daily  news 
paper.  Unless  it  is  checked,  British  journalism  will  soor 
cease  to  attract  able  men. 


FIVE   DAYS  A  WEEK! 


SEVENTY-THREE   WEEKS  IN  A  YEAR. 

Leon  Bollack,  in  La  Revue  of  August  ist.  pro 
poses  a  five  days'  week.  He  suggests  that  the  yeai 
should  be  divided  into  seventy-three  weeks  of  fiv( 
days  each — four  working  days  and  a  day  of  rest 
The  general  conditions  of  labour,  he  says,  tend  tc 
show  that  a  period  of  four  consecutive  days  of  worl 
without  interruption  is  sufficient,  and  it  is  only  the  in 
ferior  races  who  work  continuously.  It  was  because 
the  w^eek  of  ten  days  created  by  the  Republicai 
Calendar  in  1793  allowed  for  less  relaxation  thar 
the  seven  days'  week  that  it  was  rejected.  Oui 
strenuous  life  requires  more  frequent  days  of  rest 
and  the  tendency  of  our  day  is  to  reduce  the  hour; 
of  labour.  Sonie  day  we  shall  see,  he  adds.  th( 
eight  hours'  day  and  the  five  days'  w^eek. 

He  W'ould  abolish  the  names  of  the  days  and  oi 
the  months.  For  instance,  Monday,  November  27th 
1905,  would  be  indicated  by  33005 — the  330th  daj 
of  the  year  1905. 
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THE   QUESTION   OF  ARMAMENTS. 

A  PROPOSED  LEAGUE  OP  PEACE. 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  August  there  is  an 
article  by  General  von  Lignitz  on  the  relations  of 
France  and  Germany.  It  takes  for  its  text  Baron 
d'r>stournelles  de  Constant's  optimistic  speech  in  the 
Senate,  when  the  French  Naval  Budget  was  under 
discussion.  M.  d'Estourhelles  suggested  that  some 
sort  of  League  of  Peace  might  be  formed  by 
the  European  Powers,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
armaments,  and  so  lessening  naval  and  military  ex- 
penditure. England  and  Germany  were  the  Powers 
France  had  most  to  fear,  but  an  entente  with  Eng- 
land has  now  been  accomplished,  and  considerable 
progress  in  friendly  relations  has  been  made  by 
France  and  Germany. 

General  von  Lignitz  is  bound  to  admit  that  ten 
years  ago  such  a  speech  as  the  Baron's  could  never 
have  been  made,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  Senator 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  being  insulted  in  the 
Press.  The  speech  may  not  have  had  any  practical 
results,  but  in  France  it  has  met  with  no  serious 
opposition,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  it  has 
been  sympathetically  received. 

THE    NEW   POWERS    TO   PEAR. 

It  is  not  impossible,  continues  the  General,  that 
the  war  of  1 870-1  may  be  the  last  European  war  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  role  of  European  Powers 
has  in  the  meantime  become  a  defensive  rather  than 
an  offensive  one  against  the  Powers  of  the  other 
Continents,  notably  the  United  States  and  Japan; 
and  this  defensive  policy  will  be  both  political  and 
economic.  American  policy  is  no  longer  defensive 
in  the  sense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  openly 
offensive. 

A  coalition  of  European  fleets  would  be  a  power- 
ful one  if  England  would  join  it.  But  it  is  improb- 
able that  England  would  do  so,  for  she  is  only  half 
a  European  Power,  and  she.  would  only  join  if  she 
saw  Canada,  the  Antilles,  and  Hong  Kong  threat- 
ened. 

ENGLAND   AND   GERMANY. 

M.  von  Brandt  has  an  article  on  the  relations  of 
England  and  Germany  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau 
for  August.  He  notes  that  a  reaction  against  the 
unsatisfactory  press  relations  of  the  two  countries 
is  taking  place,  especially  in  England ;  and  one  of 
the  signs  of  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man Union  Club,  with  the  promotion  of  friendship 
between  England  and  Germany  as  its  aim. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEADLOCK. 

PROFESSOR    DIOEY'S    PERPLEXITY. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey 
discusses  what  he  calls  "  the  paralysis  of  the  con- 
stitution." He  says  the  Ministry,  the  Opposition, 
and  the  nation  stand  at  the  present  moment  all 
alike,  in  a  false  position.  Ministers  hold  office 
when  they  have  ceased  to  command  the  confidence 


of  the  country.  The  fiscal  controversy  has  made 
the  nation  distrustful.  The  Liberals  hold  a  posi- 
tion at  least  as  ambiguous.  They  are  as  littl'  pro- 
nounced on  Home  Rule  as  the  Government  on 
Tariff  Reform.  Neither  of  the  great  parties  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  the  pe  Jie.  The  mass  of 
the  nation  is  1  ^presented  by  neither :  — 

A  Cabinet  which  is  called  upon  to  resign  because  it  does 
not  represent  the  Pree  Trade  principles  of  the  nation  may 
reasonably  enough  deny  the  moral  obligation  to  make  way 
for  another  Cabinet  which  does  not  reprPs;  *  the  Unionism 
of  the  nation. 

Yet  the  learned  Professor  says,  x..      he  Govern- 
ment alone,  but — 

Every  party  and  every  member  of  every  party  dreads  the 
next  General  Election  and  wishes  to  conciliate  possible 
opponents.  Conscious  weakness  produces,  aa  always,  uncon- 
scious cowardice. 

Of  this  he  finds  two  curious  illustrations  :  — 

How  many  of  our  legislators  seriously  believe  in  the  wis- 
dom or  the  possibility  of  establishina:  a  system  of  old  age 
pensions?  Yet  where  are  the  men  who  have  ventured  to  say 
openly  that  the  attempt  to  provide  old  age  pensions  must 
end  in  failure,  and,  before  its  failure  is  patent,  may  lead 
to    ruinous   consequences? 

What,  above  all,  is  the  meaning  of  hasty  tampering  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Poor  Law?  Wliat,  in 
short,  explains  the  support  given  to  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Bill? 

It  looks  as  if  shocks  were  in  store  for  the  Pro- 
fessor on  both  these  questions.  The  country  does 
not  share  his  pessimism  as  to  the  Aged  and  the 
Unemployed.  The  only  cure  he  can  find  for  the 
situation  is  the  creation  of  a  majority  which  ac- 
quiesces in  the  will  of  the  country,  a  Unionist  party 
that  has  renoimced  Tariff  Reform,  a  Liberal  party 
renouncing  the  alliance  with  Separatists,  or  even 
the  conversion  of  the  nation  either  to  Protection  or 
to  Home  Rule.  The  two  last  possibilities  Professor 
Dicey  deprecates  as  warmly  as  he  desires  the  two 
first.  The  whole  article  reveals  with  almost  tragic 
pathos  the  perplexity  and  suffering  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  plunge  has  caused  earnest  and  con- 
servative minds. 

IS   THE  GOVERNMENT   INDISPENSABLE? 

This  is  the  question  which  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  puts 
in  the  Contemporary  with  special  reference  to  Lord 
Lansdowne's  foreign  policy.  The  pivots  on  which 
our  policy  turns  are  now  two — an  alliance  with 
Japan  and  an  entente  cordiale  with  France.  Both  of 
these  Mr.  Cool<f  claims  as  principles  of  Liberal 
policy  borrowed  by  the  Unionists.  Mr.  Cook  goes 
on  to  subject  Lord  Lansdowne's  diplomacy  to  cri- 
ticism. In  the  Anglo-French  Convention  he  says 
Lord  Lansdowne  gave  away  in  Morocco  more  than 
was  necessary  in  return  for  concessions  in  Egypt, 
which  France  had  already  relinquished.  The 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  did  not  avert  the  threatened 
conflagration  in  the  Far  East,  and  for  the  solution 
of  present  problems  Mr.  Cook  pertinently  observes 
that  it  requires  "some  hardihood  to  assert  that 
Free  Trade  in  the  Far  East  could  only  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  a  Government  which  does  not  be- 
lieve in  Free  Trade." 
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LORD    ROSEBERY'S    "REAL"    POLITICAL 
PLEASURE. 

"  ThOre  are  two  supreme  political  pleasures  in  life," 
says  Lord  Kosebery.  '•  One  is  ideal,  the  other  real. 
The  ideal  is  when  a  man  receives  the  seals  ot  omce 
from  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign;  the  real,  when  he 
hands  them  back." 

Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh,  in  Longman's  Magazine, 
describes,  in  a  lively  paper  on  "  The  Making  of  a 
Government,"  what  will  take  place  when  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  others  enjoy,  at  no  distant  date,  some 
"  real  political  pleasure."  Many  things  are  more 
easily  made  than  Governments.  It  is  not,  appa- 
rently, that  material  lacks;  it  is  rather  that  it  is 
supei-abundant.  The  first  question  is.  What  is  the 
chief  test  of  a  man's  capacity  for  office?  To  which 
Mr.  MacDonagh  answers,  sadly  enough,  that  it  is 
mainly  the  gift  of  the  gab.  He  admits  that  glibness 
of  tongue  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  a  good  adminis- 
trator, but  still — 

The  fact  remains  that  the  ready  talker  with  but  little 
practical  experience  of  affairs  has  a  better  chance  ot  a 
portfolio  than  the  man  of  trained  business  capacity  who  is 
tongue-tied.  Perhaps  debaters  are  more  useful  in  an  AQ- 
ministration  than  business  men.  A  story  is  told  of  Disraeli 
which  certainly  points  to  that  conclusion.  Once,  when  form- 
ing a  Government,  he  offered  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a  man 
who  wanted  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  country 
than  its  commerce.  "It  doesn't  matter,'  said  Disraeli; 
•'  I  suppose  you  know  as  much  about  trade  as  Blank,  tne 
First  Lord   of  the  Admiralty,   knows   about   ships. 

The  evil  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
such  a  method  of  choosing  administrators  is,  how- 
ever, largely  counteracted  by  the  capable  perma- 
nent officials  in  the  various  departments — undercats 
kept  to  do  the  mousing. 

ADJUSTING   EIVAL    CLAIMS. 

Mr.  MacDonagh  draws  a  harrowing  picture  of  the 
task  before  the  next  Prime  Minister.  His  choice 
must  be  made  between  any  number  of  young  push- 
fuls  on  the  back  benches,  watching  for  their  chances 
like  cats  for  mice,  many  of  them  brilliant  enough 
to  talk  on  any  subject  and  to  have  ambitions  (which 
cannot  be  ridiculed)  towards  Secretary-of-Stateships  ; 
a  number  of  other  young  pushfuls,  less  brilliant  and 
less  glib-tongued,  but  also  ever  on  the  watch  for 
their  chance,  and  each  striving  to  master  the  details 
of  some  special  office,  with  a  view  to  first  an  Under- 
Secretaryship,  and  ultimately  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet;  and  finally,  and  most  difficult  of  all, 
there  are  the  "  placid,  steady-going  veterans  of  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  who  have  already  won  their 
spurs.  .  .  .  Their  interest  in  public  affairs  has 
not  in  the  least  abated,  and  they  are  still  eager  to 
return  to  office."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  MacDonagh 
hints,  their  capacity  for  office  may  have  seriously 
diminished. 

Moreover,  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  entirely 
unfettered  in  his  choice.  He  cannot  merely  sit  and 
select  the  men  who  seem  to  him  all-round  the  most 
suitable :  — 

His  task  it  is  to  satisfy  as  far  as  possible  claims  for  office 
as  conflicting  as  they  are  urgent,  and  at  the  same  time  to 


give  to  his  Administration  that  weight  and  authority  which, 
is  necessary  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Glad- 
stone, who  formed  no  fewer  than  four  Administrations— an 
almost  unprecedented  record  in  constitutional  history— usea 
to  draw  up  on  slips  of  paper  a  list  of  the  various  offices, 
placing  opposite  each,  as  alternatives,  the  names  of  three 
or  four  more  or  less  eligible  men,  and  then,  by  a  process  of 
sifting,  arriving  at  the  definite  list. 

For  every  post  there  are  at  least  three  or  four 
applicants,  each  of  whom  thinks  himself  the  man, 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  it  is  no  easy  task  for  a 
Prime  Minister  to  adjust  all  these  rival  claims. 
Besides,  he  is  bombarded  by  letters  from  members- 
of  Parliament  and  leading  party  men  all  over  the 
country  urging  the  appointment  of  this  or  that  marv 
to  this  or  that  post,  or  his  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet. 

MAINTAINING    THE    BALANCE    BETWEEN    THE    TWO 
HOUSES. 

Moreover,  somehow  or  other  the  offices  of  the 
Administration  must  be  equitably  distributed  be- 
tween the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  — 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  be  in  the  represen- 
tative Chamber,  as  the  hereditary  legislators  have  no  con- 
trol over  taxation.  The  holders  of  all  the  other  prominent 
offices  may  be  in  one  House  or  the  other,  as  the  Prime- 
Minister  thinks  most  convenient.  But  it  has  now  become 
a  rule,  from  which  probably  there  will  never  be  a  depar- 
ture, of  placing  the  Home  Secretary — the  Minister  whose  de- 
partment comes  most  closely  into  touch  with  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  citizen — in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  giving  the 
Foreign  Secretary— the  Minister  whose  duties  are  most  deli- 
cate and  responsible — the  greater  Parliamentary  freedom 
and  leisure  of  the  Hous*?  of  Lords.  The  other  Secretaries 
of  State  may  be  in  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  in  whatever  Chamber  the  Secretary  may 
be,  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  same  department  must  be  in 
the  other.  There  are,  moreover,  two  offices  in  the  Govern- 
ment for  which  Roman  Catholics  are  ineligible — the  Lord 
Chancellorship  of  England  and  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland. 

The  only  Prime  Minister,  we  are  told,  who  ap- 
proached the  task  of  making  a  Government  with 
a  sense  of  gaiety  and  irresponsibility  was  Lord 
Palmerston.  This  probably  accounts  for  his 
"  engaging  weakness  of  putting  all  his  spare  men  in 
round  holesj"  but  when  his  thus  constructed  Min- 
istry had  to  be  re-constructed  he  only  found  it  a 
"  delightful  comedy  of  errors." 

CERTAIN  PRINCIPLES  OF  SELECTION. 

Gladstone  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  both  held  the 
opinion  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  put  a  man  into 
the  Cabinet  without  previous  official  training.  Glad- 
stone, moreover,  once  he  had  invited  a  man  to 
office,  held  on  to  him  as  long  as  possible.  "  '  The 
next  most  serious  thing  to  admitting  a  man  into  the 
Cabinet,'  said  he,  mentioning  one  of  the  principles 
whch  guided  him  in  the  making  of  a  Government, 
'  is  to  leave  a  man  out  who  has  once  been  in.' " 

Yet  even  Gladstone  sometimes  had  to  exclude  a 
former  colleague  on  the  giround  of  age.  Age,  how- 
ever, is  rather  a  vague  term.  It  does  not  mean 
that  a  man  of  over  a  certain  age  is  shelved,  but  if  a 
man  is  old,,  even  middle-aged,  and  also  an  extinct 
political  volcano,  then  he  must  go  to  the  wall :  — 

Gladstone  was  eighty-four  in  1893,  but  he  was  still  in- 
evitable as  Prime  Mjnister.  If  the  strong  young  man  of 
achievement,  and  still  greater  promise,  cannot  be  set  aside, 
neither  can  the  old  man  who,  having  built  up  a  command- 
ing reputation,  takes  care  that  it  does  not  decline. 
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THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  RE-DRAFTED. 

By  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Sir  H,  H.  Johnston 
indulges  in  a  daring  flight  of  imagination.  His  main 
object  is  to  outline  the  course  which  he  thinks 
should  be  followed  by  the  legitimate  expansion  of 
Germany ;  but  in  doing  this  he  practically  makes 
a  new  map  of  the  world.  He  begins  by  assuming 
that  for  the  next  hundred  years  there  will  be  four- 
teen "  educating  nations,"  which  will  seek  each  to 
extend  its  rule  over  more  backward  peoples,  and, 
further,  that  in  allotting  territory  to  an  educating 
State  we  are  offering  what  is  chiefly  a  costly  honour. 
In  this  more  or  less  unselfish  mission  of  education 
and  development  he  thinks  the  British  Empire  has 
nearly  reached  its  limits.  He  would  add  to  Egypt 
a  Protectorate  over  Arabia,  and  a  control  by  the 
Indian  P>mpire  to  some  extent  of  Afghanistan  and 
Tibet.  France's  progress  is  to  be  intensive  rather 
than  extensive :  — 

The  true  Imperial  mission  of  France  is  to  restore  to  Euro- 
pean civilisation  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  to  keep  order 
and  extend  commerce  over  the  Sahara  Desert  and  over 
much  of  West  and  West-Oentral  Africa  and  Madagascar.  In 
the  Far  East  the  work  of  France  in  Indo-China  will  be  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  -Cvhioh  Great  Britain  is  doing  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  in  India;  France  al&o  will  take  her 
share  in  the  control  and  development  of  the  Pacific  Archi- 
pelagoes. 

The  United  States  is  assigned  the  hegemony  of 
the  new  world.  Russia  will  still  be  the  great  civil- 
ising Power  of  Northern  Asia.  Italy  is  to  control 
Albania,  develop  Abyssinia,  and  civilise  Tripoli  and 
Barka.  Spain  will  work  with  France  in  restoring 
Morocco.  Greece  is  to  have  Epirus,  part  of  Thes- 
■salv,  Crete,  and  most  of  the  Archipelago. 

SOMETHING   LIKE   A    GERMAN   EMPIBE ! 

For  Germany,  Sir  Harry  has  resolved  no  mean 
destiny :  — 

The  German  Empire  of  the  future  will  be.  or  should  he,  a 
congeries  of  big  and  little  States,  semi-independent  in  many 
respects,  bound  together  by  allegiance  to  a  supreme  Em- 
peror, by  a  common  Customs  Union,  an  .\rmv  and  Navy  for 
the  defence  of  their  mutual  interests.  This  Empire  will  in- 
clude the  present  German  kingdoms,  duchies,  principalities, 
and  republics,  and,  in  addition,  a  Kingdom  of  Bohemia 
under  a  Habsburg  or  a  Hohenzollern,  a  Kingdom  of  Hungary, 
Kingdoms  of  Eoumania,  Servia,  Bulgari.a.  Principalities  ot 
Croatia,  Montenegro,  Macedonia,  a  Republic  of  Byzantium,  a 
Sultanate  of  Anatolia,  a  Republic  of  Trebizond,  an  Emirate 
of  Mosul,  a  Deiiendency  of  Mesopotamia;  tlie  whole  of  this 
mosaic  bound  together  by  bands  and  seams  of  German 
cement. 

The  territories  of  this  German  League  would  tlius  stretch 
from  Hamburg  and  Holstein  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the  North 
Sea  to  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic,  to  Constantinople  and  tiie 
.SJgean,  to  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  frontiers  of  Persia. 

For  this  magnificent  domain  Germany  must,  how- 
ever, renounce  the  idea  of  annexing  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Luxembourg,  must  restore  to  France 
Metz  and  French-speaking  Lorraine,  must  give  back 
to  Scandinavia  the  Danish-speaking  slice  of  Schles- 
wig,  and  to  Italy  the  Trientino. 

THE    DESTINY    OF    PALESTINE. 

Armenia,  Russian  and  Turki.sh,  is  to  be  made  a 
Principality    under    the    control    of    a    regenerated 


Russia.    The  Holy  Land  is  to  be  once  more  a  buffer 
State :  — 

Any  rearrangement  of  the  political  control  in  tJie  Nearer 
East  must  include  in  its  programme  a  strong;,  independent 
Jewish  State  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  stretching  thence  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  State  which  sliall  at  any 
rate  include  both  Jerusalem  and  Damascus.  This  must  be 
an  Eastern  Belgium,  neutralised  and  guaranteed  by  the 
civilised  Powers;  a  buffer  State,  a  Switzerland  between  the 
still  glowing  ambitions  of  Germany  and  Britain.  Persia 
should   be    in    like   manner    neutralised    and    gnaranteecl. 

In  Africa,  Germany  may  keep  her  Western  Colo- 
nies, but  should  sell  to  British  South  Africa  Damara 
and  Xamaqtialand.  If  Belgium  will  not  govern  the 
Congo  Free  State  rightly,  Germany  might  take  it 
over. 

Sir  Harry  suggests  that  for  this  vast  cession  of 
the  earths  surface  to  Germany,  we  should  stipulate 
in  return  the  e.stablishment  of  Free  Trad.  --  •:  the 
conceded  regions. 

This  expansion  of  Germany  need  not  involve  any- 
thing more  serious  than  dealing  with  the  Turkish 
Sultan  as  France  is  supposed  to  deal  with  Morocco 
or  England  with  Siam.  This  extraordinary  dream  of 
the  future  cikis  by  suggesting  that  Western  Europe 
may  band  i:(il;>  ther  to  do  the  work  of  the  ancient 
We.^tern  l-'.mpirr  of  Rome,  while  Germany  and  her 
allies  may  restore  the  edifice  founded  by  Con.stan- 
tine  and  B\zantium.  William  II.  or  Frederick  IV. 
may  yet  be  crowned  in  Saint  Sophia  as  Emperor  of 
the  Nearer  East. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  JAPAN. 


ult  of  the  rising  sun  is  literallv  vx<'n-.])Iified 
uslii])  paid  in  some  quarters  to  japan.    IPre, 


Th 
in  iln 

for  in^tancf.  is  Mr.  Richard  Strach.m  Rowe.  in  the 
Monthly  Ri:'ircL\  inditing  a  poem  'Id  Japar,.  in 
which  to  be  like  Japan  is  set  forth  as  the  !iii:h''st 
conceivable  ambition  of  Great  Britain.  In  die 
first  stanza  the  poet  .shows  us  "'  the  Mistress  of  the 
Waters  of  the  West  ""  cl.isping  Japan  to  her  heaving 
breast,   and   exclaims  : 

Are  not  thy  hishest  hopes  and   hers  tlie  same? 

But,  unless  Japan  has  aln  ad\  rcdis-ii  her  highest 
ho{>es,  the  third  atid  last  stanza  gi>es  Further  than 
the  first,  and  detdares  that  Japan's  real  is  Britain's 
ideal. 

A\'e  pray  no  more  than  this:   as  thou  hast  stood. 
So  may  we  stand ;   as  reckless  of  our  blood. 
As  calm,  as  keen,  in  hand  and  heart  and  brow. 
As  heedless  of  Life's  Little  While  as  thou. 
We  ask  no  more,  for  more  there  cannot  be; 
Enough  for  Britain  if  she  be  like  thee. 

What  would  Milton  have  said  of  this  sentiment? 
•'More  there  cannot  be!"  verily,  one  hopes  there 
cannot  be,  of  such  pro.stration  at  the  footstool  of 
Japan. 


Mr.    Budgett  Meakin   de.scribes  the   general   idea 
of  Institutes  of  Social  Service  in  the  Sunday  Maga- 
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THE  BRITISH   NAVY   DOUBLED   IN 
EFFECTIVENESS 

IN   A  SINGLE   YEAR! 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd, 
ATiting  on  British  Naval  Policy  and  German  Aspira- 
iions,  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  introduced  since  Admiral  Fisher  took  com- 
mand of  the  Navy,  although  he  does  not  so  much  as 
mention  the  Admiral's  name.  He  sympathises  with 
the  disillusion  which  has  overtaken  Germany,  who 
now  realises  how  she  has  been  checkmated.  He 
says :  — 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  Russian  Fleet  and  the 
entente  cordiale  witli  France,  the  British  Fleet  dominates  the 
world  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the 
past  hundred  years,  and  it  is  realised  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
that  the  naval  position  of  Germany  for  the  present  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  All  the  plans  for  playing  the  part  of 
"  honest  broker  "  have  miscarried,  and  the  German  Fleet  is 
left  in  a  position  of  complete  isolation.  Ship  for  ship,  the 
German  men-of-war  in  commission  in  the  Baltic  are  weaker 
than  those  of  the  British  Channel  Fleet  alone. 

The  completeness  with  which  the  British  Navy 
dominates  European  waters  is,  Mr.  Hurd  says,  the 
result  of  definite  policy  wisely  framed  and  rapidly 
carried  out.  The  new  scheme  was  outlined  nine 
months  ago.  Its  significance  has  not  been  grasped 
by  the  nation,  and  "  the  House  of  Commons  does 
not  contain  six  members  who  are  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion."  Nevertheless,  "the  fighting  weight 
and  efficiency  of  the  British  Navy  have  been  more 
than  doubled  in  the  present  year." 

THE    SCRAPHEAP    POLICY. 

Mr.  Hurd  defends  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
relegating  obsolete  ships  to  the  scrapheap.  He  says 
a  battleship's  fighting  life  extends  to  about  fifteen 
years  only,  and  even  after  ten  years  the  expenditure 
on  repairs  increases  at  an  alarming  rate.     He  says  : 

Business  men  throughout  the  country  would  have  stood 
aghaet  had  thev  realised  that  £114,704  was  thrown  away 
upon  the  refit  of  the  twenty-year-old  battleship  '  Howe, 
that  £32,135  had  been  devoted  to  a  vain  attempt  to  render 
the  battleship  "Hood"  fit  for  the  line  of  battle,  and  that 
no  less  than  £77,000  had  been  laid  out  in  useless  alterations 
to  the  ancient  battleship  ■'  Colossus,"  built  at  Portsmoutli 
two  years  before  Queen  Victoria  celebrated  her  Jubilee; 
whil«  no  less  than  £58,715  wfts  frittered  away  on  the  cruiser 
"  Aurora."  with  her  old  soft  armour  and  her  inadequate 
fighting  equipment.  These  are  merely  specimen  items  illus- 
trative of  the  old  policy. 

With  the  banishment  of  obsolete  ships  disappeared  the 
necessity  for  an  outlay  of  several  millions  on  dockyard, 
store-house,  and  anchorage  extension  at  several  places,  four 
and  a  half  millions  being  saved  at  Chatham  alone  in  pro- 
posed dock  works.  Only  vessels  of  real  fighting  value  were 
retained  at  the  ports. 

"CONCENTRATION." 

In  place  of  a  number  of  isolated  squadrons  scat- 
tered over  the  seas,  composed  of  ships  of  secondary 
fighting  value,  with  inferior  guns,  and  locking  up 
about  io,ooo  oflScers  and  men,  the  Pacific,  North 
American,  and  South  Atlantic  Squadrons  were  dis- 
established, the  non-fighting  ships  were  discarded, 
the  officers  and  men  were  utilised  to  meet  the  in- 
crea.sing  demands  which  had  raised  the  personnel 
of  the  fleet  from  6o,ooo  in  i888,  to  131,000  in  1894, 


The  men  were  em.ployed  on  board  the  effective 
ships,  and  trained  to  know  their  ships.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  changes,  at  the  summer  manoeuvres 
this  year  mobilisation  was  carried  out  without  a 
hitch :  — 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  order  being  issued  by  the  Ad- 
miralty two  hundred  fighting  vessels  were  concentrated  in 
the  Channel  ready  for  war.  Never  before  had  the  British 
Navy  assembled  in  such  force,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of 
activity  at  the  naval  ports  the  manoeuvres  passed  off  with- 
out attracting  much  attention.  During  that  week  the  whole 
of  tlie  British  Navy  in  home  waters  waa  mobilised  as  if  for 
hostilities,  but  because  there  was  an  absence  of  the  con- 
fusion and  disorder  always  associated  witli  former  mobili- 
sations, and  the  training  classes  ashore  continued  as,  usual^ 
the  event  did  not  create  any  sensation.  In  order  to  send 
the  ships  of  the  Reserve  Divisions  to  sea  practically  no 
-preparations  were  necessary,  as  each  vessel  had  on  board  a 
sufficient  crew  to  navigate  her  and  fight,  and  each  officer 
and  man  was  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  the  sliip  and  her 
idiosyncrasies,  and  Vras  familiar  with  his  special  duties. 
No  extra  men  had  to  be  drafted  to  the  ships  because  the 
nucleus  crew  represented  the  minimum  requiied. 

A    NOTABLE    INCREASE. 

The  destruction  of  the  Russian  Fleet  by  Admiral 
Togo  has  added  four  battleships  released  from  duties 
in  Chinese  waters  to  our  Channel  Fleet  of  eleven 
battleships.  The  redistribution  of  the  Fleet  has 
thus  raised  our  farces  ready  for  war  in  "  the  near 
seas "  from  twenty-eight  battleships  and  ten  ar- 
moured cruisers  in  September,  1904,  to  forty-three 
battleships  and  twenty  armoured  cruisers  in  Septem- 
ber, J  905. 

Since  "  France  has  definitely  abandoned  all  hope 
of  challenging  the  supremacy  of  the  English  Fleet," 
and  Nelson's  dictum  holds,  that  a  fleet  should  cruise 
in  the  waters  in  which  it  will  probably  fight,  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  Channel  Fleet  will  in 
future  be  seen  with  increasing  frequency  in  the 
North  Sea.     Mr.  Hurd  says:  — 

This  frontier  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  threatened 
by  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy,  and  it  is  as  natural 
that  Great  Britain  should  safeguard  her  interests  in  this 
direction  as  that  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  shouia 
patrol  their  land  frontiers  with  troops.  The  presence  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea  is  no  more  a  menace  to 
Germany  than  has  been  the  old  regime  to  France  when  the 
main  fighting  fleets  of  the  British  Navy  cruised  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  English  Channel.  A  few  years  ago 
these  waters  seemed  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  a  gigantic 
struggle  for  naval  supremacy.  That  danger  is  passed,  and 
we  have  been  celebrating  its  elimination  at  Brest  and 
Portsmouth. 


In  an  interesting  article  upon  the  dockyards  of 
Japan  in  the  Engineering  Magazine,  Mr.  C.  Albert- 
son  remarks  on  the  curious  fact  that  Japanese 
thought  and  language  contain  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  words  or  parts  of  words  that  could  be 
pieced  together  to  express  modern  shipbuilding  and 
marine  terms.  They  have,  therefore,  borrowed  out- 
right most  of  the  English  technical  terms  and  use 
these.  Even  on  shipboard  a  Japanese  captain  gives 
his  commands  in  English.  He  also  says  that  the 
Japanese  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  their  indus- 
tries and  civilisation  to  attain  the  eminence  they  are 
popularly  given  credit  for  having  already  reached. 
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CAUSES  OF   CRETAN   DISQUIET. 

A  writer  signing  hiraself  "  Eothen,"  gives  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  an  appalling  description  of  Crete 
under  Prince  George.  The  picture  he  draws  of  the 
Prince's  character  is  very  black.  It  was  not  Prince 
George  but  two  Japanese  jinriksha  carriers  who 
saved  the  life  of  Nicolas  II.  in  the  Far  East.  When 
Prince  George  sailed,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
liberating  Crete,  he  left  safely  behind,  in  the  arsenal, 
the  detonators  of  the  torpedoes !  It  is  suggested 
that  the  only  aim  of  the  King  of  Greece  is  to  find 
good  berths  for  his  sons.  He  exacted  for  Prince 
George  from  the  Cretans,  overjoyed  at  their  free- 
dom, an  annual  stipend  of  eight  instead  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds  fixed  by  the  Powers.  The  Cretan  As- 
sembly was  reduced  to  a  shadow,  practically  abso- 
lute power  was  vested  in  the  Prince's  hands.  Native 
Cretans  who  had  served  their  country  well  were  dis- 
pensed with,  and  courtiers  from  Athens  were  put  in 
all  positions  of  responsibility.  The  finances  are 
consequently  in  a  deplorable  condition.  "  Public 
works  are  entirely  neglected,  the  country  remains 
roadless,  the  harbours  silted,  and  an  island  rich  in 
every  blessing  nature  can  bestow  is  stricken  with 
poverty  and  stagnation." 

A  darker  personal  tinge  is  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  — 

The  Cretans,  ia  common  with  the  other  Greeks,  hold 
nothing  more  saored  than  the  purity  of  family  life.  In  re- 
spect to  thia,  the  reader  need  only  be  reminded  of  a  letter 
from  an  apparently  well-informed  correspondent  of  the 
Timet  (August  31st  last)  in  Crete,  who  suggested,  as  one  of 
the  possible  ways  out  of  the  dilemma  created  by  Prince 
George,  the  election  as  his  successor  of  Prince  Nicola«  of 
Greece,  since  he  "  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
married."  Prince  Nicolas  is,  indeed,  married,  by  the  grace 
of  the  Tsar,  to  a  Russian  Grand  Ducliess.  But  for  that  very 
reason  the  Cretans  will  not  hear  of  another,  and  this  time 
a  twofold,  representative  of  Russian  autocracy  in  their 
island. 

Their  feelings  are  not  those  of  unalloyed  regret  when  the 
High  Commissioner  sets  off  on  his  annual  peregrinations  in 
Western  Europe.  The  Cretans  do  not  take  any  interest  in 
the  select  circles  of  Paris  patronised  by  the  Prince. 

The  entire  island  is  now  in  a  state  of  revolt.  The 
Cretans  demand  union  with  Greece,  not  only  as  the 
goal  of  their  secular  struggles  and  hope,  but  as  a 
riddance  from  the  petty  tyranny  of  Prince  George 
and  his  irresponsible  satellites. 


The  Sunday  Strand  opens  with  a  paper  on 
••  Three  Buckinghamshire  Shrines,"  which  is  not 
only  very  prettily  illustrated,  but  to  be  commended 
to  dwellers  in  London,  and  cyclists  and  pedestrians 
in  particular — the  three  shrines  being  all  in  fairly 
easy  reach  of  town.  They  are  "  Gray's  Church  "  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  reached  via  Slough,  the  churchyard 
containing  his  tomb  ;  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  with  Mil- 
ton's cottage;  and  Cowper's  town  of  Olney,  Buck- 
inghamshire, says  the  writer,  has  many  literary  asso- 
ciations; its  valleys  and  wooded  hills  seem  to  have 
inspired  an  unusual  quantity  of  verse  and  prose,  few 
•counbries,  indeed,  excelling  it  in  this  respect. 


MR.   J.   B.    BURKE    ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    LIFE. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  J.  Butler  Burke 
writes  on  the  origin  of  life.  By  spontaneous  genera- 
tion he  says  he  means  the  development  of  what  we 
have  a  right  to  think  was  living  from  that  which  we 
had  hitherto  a  right  to  think  was  not.  His  preface 
shows  that  he  has  scant  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  prepared  to  trace  the. presence  of  life  back  to 
the  atom,  or  the  electron,  or  the  ether.  Mr.  Burke 
then  describes  the  experiments  which  have  been 
blazoned  to  the  world,  by  which,  through  the  action 
of  radium  on  sterilised  bouillon,  he  developed 
radiobes. 

WHAT    IS    THE    RADIOBE? 

He  distinguishes  them  at  once  from  crystals  and 
from  bacteria.  He  asks.  Can  they  be  described  as 
organisms?     He  says:  — 

An  organism  has  a  structure,  a  nucleus,  and  an  external 
boundary  or  cell-wall,  and  its  vitality  may  be  described  as 
being  a  continuous  process  of  adjustment  between  its  in- 
ternal and  its  external  relations. 

Of  his  radiobes  he  says  :  — 

The  continuity  of  structure,  assimilation,  and  growth,  and 
then  sub-division,  together  with  the  nucleated  structure,  as 
shown  in  a  few  of  the  best  specimens,  iuggeeta  that  they  are 
entitled  to  be  classed  amongst  living  things,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  iM«  the  words,  whether  we  call  them  bacteria  or  not. 

As  they  do  not  possess  all  the  properties  of  bacteria  they 
are  not  what  are  understood  by  this  name,  and  are  obvi- 
ously altogether  outside  the  beaten  track  of  living  things. 
This,  however,  will  not  prevent  such  bodies  from  coming 
under  the  realm  of  biology,  and,  in  fa-ct,  they  appear  to 
possess  many  of  the  qualities  and  properties  which  enable 
them  to  be  placed  in  the  borderland  between  crystals  and 
bacteria,  organisms  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  em- 
ployed the  word,  and  possibly  the  missing  link  between 
the  animate  and  the  inanimate. 

Thus  the  gap,  apparently  insuperable,  between  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic  world,  seems,  however  roughly,  to  be 
bridged  over  by  the  presence  of  these  radio-organic  organ- 
isms which  at  least  may  give  a  clue  as  to  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  life,  "that  vital  putrefaction  of  the  dust,' 
to  which  Dr.   Saleeby  has  recently,  drawn  attention. 

la    IT    A    CLUE    TO    COSMIC    LIFE? 

Very  diffidently  he  applies   his  discovery   to   the 

vexed  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  all  life:  — 

Whether  the  lowliest  forms  of  life — so  simple  that  the 
simplest  amoeba  as  we  see  it  to-day  would  appear  a  highly 
complex  form— whether  such  elementary  types  have  arisen 
from  inorganic  matter  by  such  processes  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  know  not.  May  it  not  be,  however,  and  does  it 
not  seem  probable,  in  the  light  of  these  experimenlB,  that 
the  recently  discovered  processes  of  instability  and  decay  of 
inorganic  matter,  resulting  from  the  unexpected  source  of 
energy  which  gives  rise  to  them,  are  analogous  in  many 
ways  to  the  very  inappropriately  called  "  vital  force "  or 
really  vital  energy  of  living  matter.''  For  this  idea  such 
physiologists  as  Johannes  Miiller  so  devoutly  pleaded  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  And  may  they  not  also  be  the 
source  of  life  upon  this  planet? 

With  equal  modesty  he  concludes:  — 

It  seems  quite  beyond  hope  that  even  if  we  had  the 
materials  and  conditions  for  producing  life  in  the  laborar 
tory  we  should  be  able  to  produce  forms  of  life  as  deve- 
loped as  even  the  simplest  amoeba,  for  the  one  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  that  these  are  the  descendants  of  almost  an  in- 
definite eeriea  of  ancestors.  But  it  is  not  beyond  hope  to 
produce  others,  more  elementary  ones,  artificially. 


Hogarth's  Chiswick  home  and  its  surroundings 
are  sketched  by  Mr.  Harris  Stone  in  Good  Words, 
and  lead  the  writer  to  exclaim,  "  Who  will  be  the 
Hogarth  of  the  social  life  of  the  twentieth  century  ?' 
England  hath  need  of  him. 
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REVIVALS— ANCIENT  AND   MODERN. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  Principal  of  the  United  Free  Church 
College  at  Glasgow,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Church  historians,  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  an  admirable  study  of  revivals.  He  starts  by 
saying  that  "  from  one  point  of  view,  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  chronicle  of  its  revivals. 
The  Church  of  Christ  was  bom  in  a  time  of  revival, 
and  from  revival  to  revival  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
its  growth."  They  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  divi- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church,  or  of  any  one  genera- 
tion, but  to  all.  Institutions  and  theologies  have 
changed — 

But  the  revival  is  always  the  same.  Space  and  Time,  so 
potent  over  all  things  human,  seem  powerless  to  change  it. 
What  it  was  in  Aohaia  in  the  first  century,  or  in  Italy  in 
the  thirteenth,  or  in  the  Ehineland  in  the  fourteenth,  or  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth,  it  is  in  "Wales  to-day. 

Dr.  Lindsay  begins  with  Achaia.     He  says:  — 

In  St.  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Christians  of  Oorinth  we 
have  the  earliest  recorded  account  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Primitive  Ohuroh  for  public  worship,  and  they  describe 
scenes  common  to  revival  meetings  in  every  age. 

THE  REVIVAL   UNDER   ST.    FRANCIS. 

Next  he  describes  the  great  revival  under  Francis 
of  Assisi,  which  swept  over  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  brethren 
meeting  by  hundreds  in  a  remote  glen,  spending 
days  in  the  rapture  of  song  and  prayer  and  stirring 
address :  — 

There  was  no  order  of  service;  no  appointed  leaders  of 
the  devotions;  no  one  selected  to  edify  the  brethren.  Men 
sang,  or  prayed,  or  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  inward 
impulse  to  do  it,  and  the  sense  of  spiritual  power  and 
presence  waa  felt  by  all. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, the  narrative  of  the  Franciscan  chronicler,  the 
accounts  contained  in  the  newspapers  describing  the  Welsh 
Revival  of  to-day,  might  all  be  used  to  describe  one  move- 
ment; and  yet  the  scenes  are  separated  by  centuries. 

WHAT   PREVENTS  HYSTERICAL  EXCESS. 

There  is  yet  a  deeper  unity  :  — 

If  one  asks  why  it  is  that  there  is  this  abiding  sense  of 
calm  amid  so  much  of  what  might  be  expected  to  lead  to 
scenes  of  disorder  and  to  unseemly  exhibitions  of  the  most 
unrestrained  emotional  excitement,  why  the  desperate,  pas- 
sionate prayers,  the  surging  inward  emotion  finding  vent  in 
quiet  weeping,  in  breasts  heaving  with  sobs  which  cannot 
be  repressed,  in  throats  choking  with  an  emotion  which 
prevents  articulate  speech,  do  not  burst  all  bounds  and 
degenerate  into  wild,  hysterical  excitement  (which  it  ought 
to  do  by  all  rules  of  ordinar.y  psychology),  he  will  get  the 
answer  now  in  Wales  which  St.  Paul  would  have  given  him 
in  Corinth,  or  Francis  in  Italy,  or  Tauler  in  the  Rhine- 
land,  or  Wesley  in  England:  that  this  quivering,  throbbing, 
singing,  praying  crowd  knows  and  feels  the  immediate  pre- 
sence and  power  of  a  great  unseen  reality — the  Holv  Spirit, 
impalpable.  Invisible,  inaudible,  and  yet  recognised  bv  every 
fibre  of  the  soul.  The  Presence  of  the  Master,  promised  to 
His  disciples,  is  with  His  worshipiiers,  is  manifested  in  the 
■  gifts  "  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  revealed  in  the  calm,  exultant 
expectancy  which  subdues  all  undue  excitement. 

"SPEAKING  IN  A  TONGUE." 

The  "  speaking  in  a  tongue  " — ^^strange,  ejaculatory 
prayer — a  gift  which  St.  Paul  described  as  worth- 
less, has,  Dr.  Lindsay  says,  repeated  itself  in  a 
great  number  of  revivals:  — 

It  appeared  in  the  "prophets"  of  the  Cevennes,  in  the 
later  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  among  the  Oal- 
vmiats  of  France;    in  the    "ecstatic  virgins"  who  were  the 


centres  of  a  religious  awakening  in  the  Roman  Oatholio 
TVrol  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century;  in 
the  almost  contemporary  Irvingite  movement  in  the  West  ot 
Scotland;    and  in  many  a  mediaeval  revival. 

THE' TWO  CHIEF  "GIFTS"  IN  ALL  REVIVALS. 

But  in  all  revivals  there  have  appeared  the  gift  of 
speaking  the  Word  of  God,  the  prophetic  ministry^ 
and  the  corresponding  gift  of  discernment  bestowed 
upon  the  hearers.  The  prophetic  ministry  died 
down  in  the  Early  Church,  and  never  regained  its 
first  recognised  position,  "  but  it  always  reappears 
during  a  time  of  revival,  and  with  it  the  double  gift 
of  magnetic  speech  and  spiritual  discernment."  I'he 
Divine  principle  of  selection  has  shown  itself  utterly 
careless  of  all  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Ordina- 
tion has  never  been  a  necessary  thing  for  preachers 
at  revivals. 

SPIRITUAL    VERSUS    HYSTERICAL. 

To  the  gibe  of  superior  persons  of  all  times,  from 
Celsus  in  the  second  century  to  Professor  Huxley  in 
the  nineteenth,  who  refer  revivals  to  disordered 
brain  or  physical  hysteria,  Dr.  Lindsay  replies  with 
Maeterlinck,  that  some  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  re- 
ligious awakenings  were  men  of  the  soundest  brains, 
of  the  most  determined  wills,  and  of  the  most  per- 
sistent energy.  At  its  very  birth  Christianity  found 
at  its  side  other  cults  marked  by  ecstasies,  visions 
and  wondrous  signs.  But  the  Christian  assemblies 
differed  from  the  orgiac  rites  of  Oriental  paganism. 
The  manifestations  in  the  latter  were  stereotj'ped 
and  fragmentary.  In  the  former  there  was  a  great 
wealth  of  expression.  But  the  great  contrast  was 
that  Christian  enthusiasm  purified  and  exalted  the 
moral  and  religious  life.  So  "  the  influence  of  re- 
vivals has  almost  invariably  been  to  deepen  and 
quicken  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  and  to 
sustain,  elevate,  and  purify  the  moral  life."  They 
are  also  followed  by  attempts  at  social  reformation. 

EFFECTS   ON  WOMEN,    THOUGHT,    AND  SONG. 

Three  other  interesting  facts  are  noted  by  Dr. 
Lindsay.  Revivals  have  all,  or  almost  all,  given 
rise  to  an  outburst  of  Christian  song.  Another  al- 
most universal  characteristic  of  revivals  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  women  as  religious  guides  and 
comforters.  Paul  did  forbid  women  to  "  speak  "  in 
churches,  but  he  did  not  prevent  them  praying  or 
prophesying  in  the  church,  for  he  insisted  that 
when  they  did  so  they  must  have  a  covering  on  their 
heads.  The  third  characteristic  is  "  the  unobtrusive 
way  in  which  great  revivals  have  influenced  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  generally  on  their  practical  ot  experi- 
mental side." 

These  are  glimpses  of  a  most  charming  essay,  as 
vivid  in  portraiture  as  it  is  eminent  in  scholarship 
and  judgment. 


The  Sunday  at  Home  opens  with  an  illustrated 
paper  on  the  personality  and  work  of  Dr.  Davidson, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  it  also  has  an  article  on 
the  Melanesian  Girls'  School  at  Norfolk  Island,  in 
the  South  Pacific. 
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CAN   PLANTS  FEEL? 

This  is  the  question  discussed  with  much  know- 
ledge and  insight  in  the  Monthly  Review  by  Mr.  G. 
Clarke  Nuttall.  He  begins  by  saying  that  in  ex- 
ploring the  subtle  link  which  binds  together  the  liv- 
ing plant  and  the  living  animal  he  finds  that  the 
hard  line  of  demarcation  which  once  existed  between 
plants  and  animals  is  now  broken  down.  There  is 
now  no  break  in  continuity  of  kind,  only  variation 
of  position  in  Nature's  scheme  of  life.  The  conten- 
tion that  plants  are  actually  endowed  with  sensation 
has,  he  says,  been  considerably  furthered  of  late  by 
Professor  Haberlandt's  researches.  He  claims  to 
have  found  definite  organs  of  sense  among  the 
higher  flowering  plants.  He  deals,  of  course,  with 
the  purely  physiological  side  of  sensation,  and 
leaves  alone  the  psychical  side.  The  sense  organs 
possessed  by  plants  are  of  four  kinds — sensitive 
spots,  sensitive  papillae,  sensitive  hairs,  and  sensi- 
tive bristles.  The  sensitive  spots  are  notably  found 
on  the  tips  of  tendrils,  those  of  the  passion-flower 
being  proved  by  Charles  Damvin  to  be  exquisitely 
sensitive. 

THE    SUNDEW. 

In  the  little  carnivorous  plant  called  the  Sundew, 
found  in  boggv  places  on  the  Welsh  and  other 
hills:  — 

Each  leaf  is  covered  with  crimson  haire,  and  since  each 
hair  has  a  swollen  head  the  green  leaf  looks  as  though  it 
were  stuck  all  over  with  verj'  fine  red  pin*  of  various  sizes 
— perhaps  some  two  hundred  on  each  leaf.  Now  these  little 
tentacles,  for  such  they  are,  are  supremely  sensitive,  owing 
to  their  glandular  heads  being  richly  provided  with  the 
sensitive  spots  already  spoken  of.  If  by  chance  a  flying  or 
creeping  insect  alights  upon  a  leaf  these  hairs  immediately 
befin  to  move  and  close  over  it,  the  victim  meanwhile 
being  held  down  by  a  gummy  substance  on  the  leaf  until 
it  is  squeezed  to  death. 

Btit  the  curious  part  of  the  sensitiveness  of  these  tentacles 
is  that  they  appear  to  be  able  to  gauge  the  quality  of  the 
object  which  touches  them.  Thus  if  raindrops  fall  upon 
them  they  are  unresponsive.  If  a  piece  of  coal  and  a  piece 
of  beefsteak  of  equal  weight  be  laid  upon  two  leaves  simul- 
taneously they  will  both  begin  to  close  at  once.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  beefsteak  they  will  take  perhaps  six  minutes  to 
complete  the  closing  and  remain  closed  for  days  until  thev 
have  absorbed  it;  while  in  the  case  of  the  coal  they  close 
slowly  and  dubiously,  and  it  may  be  three  or  four"  hours 
before  they  grasp  it. 

The  tentacles  of  the  Sundew  have  actually  a  finer 
susceptibility  to  external  stimulus  than  we  have.  It 
can  feel  a  particle  of  fine  human  hair  less  than  1-25 
of  an  inch  in  length,  which,  if  laid  on  the  dp  of  the 
tongue,  would  create  no  consciousness  of  its  presence 
in  us. 

VENUS'    FLY-TRAP. 

Another  carnivorous  plant,  however,  surpasses  the 
Sundew:  — 

Indeed,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  in  the  whole  of 
the  animal  world  even  there  is  a  more  perfectly  consti- 
tuted organ  of  touch  than  is  found  in  the  Dionea,  a  plant 
popularly  known  as  Venus'  Fly  Trap.  This  plant  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  plant  world,  and  only  grows  native  in 
the  peat-bogs  on  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  east 
<5oast  of  North  America.  The  peculiarity  of  the  plant  lies 
in  its  leaves,  for  the  leaf  stalk  has  become  flattened  out  so 
as  to  be  leaf-like,  while  the  blade  proper  is  edged  witii 
teeth,  and  has,  moreover,  six  sharp  little  bristles  standing 
straight  up  on  the  surface,  three  on  either  side  of  the 
midrib.     Now   these   bristles    are    the    sense-organs.     Touch 


one  ever  so  lightly,  and  the  halves  of  the  leaves  on  which 
they  are  placed  close  np  together  abruptly,  "  just  like  the 
slamming  to  of  a  volume,"  says  one  observer,  the  midrib 
serving  as  liinge,  while  the  teeth  at  the  edges  interlock  like 
clasped  fingers. 

THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM   OP  PLANTS. 

Each  of  these  bristles  is  made  up  of  long  cells 
filled  with  the  jelly  of  life  (protoplasm).  After  de- 
scribing the  sensitive  plant,  the  Mimosa  pudica,  the 
writer  says : — 

It  appears,  then,  that  plants  are  not  only  sensitive  to  con- 
tact, and  have  special  sense-organs,  but  tney  are  also  able 
to  transmit  a  stimulus  from  one  part  of  their  structure  to 
another,  as  when  the  whole  leaf  of  Dionea  closes  because 
one  bristle  is  touched,  or  when  all  the  leaves  of  Mimosa 
droop  because  one  is  stimulated.  Now  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  this  stimulus  travels. 

His  answer  is,  by  the  continuity  of  protoplasm, 
the  complete  inner  structure  of  which  the  plant  pos- 
5e.sses  hidden  within  its  outer  walls.  This  is  the 
nervous  system  of  the  plant.     He  concludes  :  — 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  seems  impossible  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  plants  as  sentient  beings,  or  to  deny  that  they 
are  capable  of  experiencing  sensations. 


"THE  PRIESTS  OF    FREE-THINKING  SOCIETY." 

THE    NEW    PUNCmON    OF    TEACHERS    IN    FRANCE. 

There  is  a  singularly  paradoxical  paper  on  Church 
and  State  in  France,  contributed  by  Eugene  Taver- 
nier  to  the  FortnigJitly  Reviav.  He  diagnoses  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  combination  at  present  domin- 
ating in  France  as  possessed,  above  all,  by  an  anti- 
religious  spirit.  He  quotes  from  a  speech  by  M. 
Jaures,  ten  years  ago,  what  he  describes  as  the 
fundamental  attitude  of  the  Socialist  world  towards 
religion.     He  said  :  — 

If  Grod  Himself  were  to  appear  before  the  multitude  in 
palpable  form,  the  first  duty  of  man  would  be  to  refuse 
Him  obedience,  and  to  consider  Him  as  an  equal  with  whom 
matters  can  be  discussed,  not  as  a  master  to  whom  one  sub- 
mits.   .    .    .    Herein  lies  the  beauty  of  oar  lay  education. 

Laicisation  of  the  schools  suddenly  flung  on  the 
teachers  the  duty  of  teaching  morals,  apart  from  re- 
ligious authority.  The  teachers,  who  in  primary 
schools  alone  number  40,000,  have  been  encouraged 
to  regard  themselves  by  the  Radicals  as  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  universal  conscience.  They 
have  become  a  power  in  the  State,  and  a  formid- 
able one. 

PRIFvSTS    OF-PEAOE. 

It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  confusion 
introduced  into  Catholic  minds  by  the  recent 
changes,  that  M.  Tavernier  finds  one  of  the  worst 
consequences  of  the  banishment  of  religion  from  the 
schools  to  be  the  teachers'  denunciation  of  war! 
He  protests  against  the  anti-militarist  propaganda 
of  the  teaching  staff,  and  says :  — 

In  the  congresses  organised  by  t,he  Radicals,  with  tlie 
co-operation  of  the  Socialists,  it  has  become  customary  to 
hear  teachers  speaking  against  the  military  profession,  and 
against  the  old  idea  of  patriotism,  which  in  its  turn  is 
treated  as  a  superstition  like  the  Christian  faith.  The  be- 
littling of  one's  country  and  of  the  army  is  a  corollary,  in 
fact,  of  the  oontemptnone  hatred  for  religion  testified  by 
Radicalism. 
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A    WAE    AGAINST   WAR. 

An  educational  press,  Radical,  anti-religious  and 
anti-patriotic,  is  rapidly  growing.  National  senti- 
ment no  longer  takes  the  place  of  religious  faith.  M. 
Payot,  a  high  educational  official,  pours  each  week 
contempt  and  derision  upon  martial  glory,  and  has 
dared  to  say,  "  Most  certainly  war  will  not  bear 
examination."  It  is  also  entered  as  a  charge  against 
M.  Payot's  Le  Volume  that  he  draws  complacent 
pictures  of  the  sufferings  provoked  by  war,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  country,  and  ironically  exclaims  :  — 

Excessive  labour,  poverty  with  its  attendant  train  of  vices, 
tulierculosis,  misery  of  every  description :  this  is  the  price 
paid  for  military  glory;  these  are  the  benefits  of  war! 
Fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  teachers  in  primary  schools, 
male  and  female,  read  out  similar  lessons  almost  every 
week,   and   repeat   them  to   those  around  them. 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  is 
getting  His  principles  better  enforced  by  the  "  god- 
less ■'  teacher  than  by  the  godly  priest.  M.  Tavernier 
seems  quite  blind  to  the  paradox  he  perpetrates. 

A    MENACE    TO    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

He  says  that  the  Republican  Government  are 
really  alarmed  about  the  teachers,  whose  ambition 
and  vanity  have  been  greatly  excited,  and  who  have 
been  often  told  that  "  they  are  the  priests  of  free- 
thinking  society  " :  — 

Groups  of  them  are  continually  putting  forward  revolu- 
tionarj-  and  anti-military  manifestoes.  The  Government  is 
afraid  of  them,  and  the  more  so  because  the  Government 
itself  is  obliged  to  live  under  the  continual  menaces  of  the 
anti-militarists.  And,  since  the  teachers  have  much  influ- 
ence, a  portion  of  the  public  is  following  their  example  and 
becoming  hostile  to  the  army. 

M.  Tavernier  finds  some  consolation  in  the  pro- 
found discontent  of  the  masses,  in  the  recognition  of 
the  national  peril  involved  in  anti-militarism,  and  in 
the  rapprochement  between  Liberals,  Conservatives 
and  Catholics  in  defence  of  religious  liberty  and  of 
religion  itself. 

The  English  reader  will  probably  conclude  that  if 
religion  and  militarism  are  identified  in  France,  the 
disappearance  of  religion  from  the  public  schools  is 
not  altogether  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
progress. 


The  City  of  St.  Rule  or  St.  Regulus,  that  is  to 
say,  St.  Andrews,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
September  Chambers'  Journal.  Mr.  W.  T.  Linskill 
reminds  us  that  St.  Regulus  was  a  Greek  monk, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  arrived  at  St.  Andrews 
about  307  A.D.  The  ancient  city  boasted  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  churches  in  its  best  days,  and  the 
sites  of  many  of  them  have  been  located.  The  ruins 
of  the  Cathedral  and  the  older  Culdee  Church  of 
St.  Regulus,  and  of  many  other  ancient  buildings, 
still  remain,  and  make  St.  Andrews  a  very  interest- 
ing city.  Mr.  W.  Roberts  contributes  an  article  on 
Shakespeare  autographs.  The  discover^^  of  the  first 
autograph  of  Shakespeare,  he  tells  us,'  dates  from 
1768 :  and  others  which  he  notices  are  dated  to 
have  been  discovered  between  1796  and  1904,  under 
a  dozen  in  all,  for  he  takes  no  account  of  those 
which  have  been  condemned  universallv  as  foTgeries. 


"THE  WALKING   PARSON"  ON   WALKING  AS 
EDUCATION. 

In  Longman's  Magazine  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper, 
known  to  most  as  •'■'  The  Walking  Parson,"  is  loud  in 
his  praises  of  the  educational  advantages  of  walking, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  makes  out  an  excel- 
lent case  for  himself,  and  that  his  paj>er  is  full  of 
useful  hints  to  pedestrians.  When  Mr.  Cooper 
speaks  of  a  walk  he  means  a  walk  to  Paris,  Ham- 
burg, Copenhagen,  or  even  Rome  or  Budapest.  The 
educational  possibilities  of  walking,  he  says,  have 
never  been  adequately  set  forth,  "  possibly  from  the 
dearth  of  walkers,"     Is  there  such  a  dearth  ? 

The  roads  of  every  co-untry  in  Europe  are  fami- 
liar to  Mr.  Cooper,  except  those  of  Russia,  Turkey, 
Greece  and  Sweden.  He  has  walked  through  France 
from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  from  east  to  west, 
through  much  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Bohemia,  to 
say  nothing  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Belgium  and  Holland.  His  article  is  specially 
valuable,  as  it  isimainly  intended  for  those  of  limited 
means,  "  as  limited  as  the  means  of  servants  and 
mechanics  .  .  .  that  large  class  of  young  men 
who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves  and  do  not 
quite  see  how  to  set  about  it."  The  cost  of  a  walk- 
ing tour,  Mr.  Cooper  says,  is  so  low  that  many 
people  will  hardly  believe  it  when  stated. 

The  educational  advantages  of  walking  he  con- 
siders to  be  :  First,  learning  geography  in  the  most 
practical  way,  and  also  much  about  national  habits 
and  characteristics,  and  the  reasons  for  them; 
second,  learning  at  first-hand  the  true  character  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  ;  third,  acquisition  of  for- 
eign languages,  Mr.  Cooper  rightly  insisting  on  the 
fact  that  the  moment  you  are  off  a  beaten  track  you 
must  speak  the  language  of  the  country ;  fourth, 
rubbing  off  angles  ;  and  fifth,  lastly,  and  principally, 
laying  in  a  store  of  health  for  the  year's  work  to 
come. 

Mr.  Cooper's  paper  is  very  interesting  and  sen- 
sible. '•  The  wanderings  of  a  man  with  his  eyes 
open,"  he  says,  '"  will  greatly  modify  his  ideas  as  to 
national  shortcomings  "  :  — 

When  first  I  went  to  Portugal  I  shared  all  the  indignation 
of  my  countrymen  at  the  lazy  habits  of  the  people  of  th© 
peninsula.  Before  I  had  reached  my  hotel,  about  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  landing-stage,  I  determined  never  to 
say  another  word  against  them,  for  the  enervating  heat 
took  all  the  energy  out  of  me. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  much-walked 
p>erson's  opinion,  "  no  words  can  convey  the  true 
charm  of  Ireland,  for  it  lies  in  the  bonhomie  and  the 
open-heartedness  of  the  people." 

The  best  start  in  life  for  any  young  man  is  to  be  faced 
with  the  alternative,  work  or  starve.  So  when  the  young 
man  has  to  talk  or  starve  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  he  finds 
tongue  even  in  a  foreign  land,  and  not  merely  has  he  to 
speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  but  he  must  understand  what 
is  said  to  him  in  return.  I  was  once  in  a  little  cafe  in 
Florence,  and  having  been  served  with  bread  and  cheese,  I 
wanted  some  butter  [burro).  I  could  not  understand  why 
the  waitress  brought  me  the  carving-knife  until  I  learnt 
that  the  Italian  word  is  the  same  for  both,  the  difference 
being  on  the  accent. 
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THE   BLESSINGS  OF   NAKEDNESS. 

"  The  return  to  Nature "  is  a  phrase  which  as- 
sumes new  meanings  when  we  read  such  a  paper  as 
that  on  Savages  and  Clothes,  which  Mr.  Frederick 
Boyle  contributes  to  the  Monthly  Review.  Starting 
with  the  thesis  that  the  adoption  of  clothes  by  races 
accustomed  to  go  naked  prejudicially  affects  their 
health,  the  writer  quotes  in  proof  several  statements 
from  South  African  Government  reports.    He  says  :  — • 

It  seema  that  if  the  introduction  of  clothes  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lower  the  health  of  Kaffirs  and  check  their  in- 
orease,  it  can  actually  exterminate  peoples  less  robust. 
Probably  the  drink  fiend  has  been  maligned  for  once;  the 
charge  of  wiping  out  many  curious  human  stocks  should  be 
transferred  from  his  shoulders  to  those  of  the  misguided 
philanthropist  and  the  enterprising  trader  who  clothed 
their  nakedness. 

FREEDOM   FROM   SICKNESS. 

"  Speaking  from  very  wide  travel,"  the  writer  says 
he  has  no  doubt  that  naked  men  in  general  suffer 
vastly  less  from  sickness  than  we.  The  sound  health 
of  the  Kaffirs  explains  the  absence  of  decrepit  and 
infirm  children  among  them.  The  Hottentots  from 
the  first  took  to  European  ways,  and  consequently 
pure  bred  Hottentots  have  almost  vanished  from 
the  long-settled  districts  of  Cape  Colony.  Among 
the  Indians  of  Minas  Geraes,  Mr.  Dent  roundly 
asserts  "  there  is  no  illness."  The  writer  attributes 
the  appalling  increase  of  leprosy  in  South  Africa  to 
the  adoption  of  clothes  and  other  customs  of  the 
white  man. 

GREAT   LONGEVITY. 

The  Kaffiirs  live  to  a  great  age.  Three  hundred 
centenarians  are  reported  by  the  last  census  in  Cape 
Colony — all  but  two  being  natives :  — 

Other  peoples  unburdened  with  clothing  are  verj'  long- 
lived,  especially  the  Indians  of  America,  North  and  South. 
Tachudi  declares  that  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  is  "by  no 
means  singular  "  in  Peru — "  and  they  keep  perfect  health  at 
that  age,  with  unimpaired  faculties.  ...  Both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru  Humboldt  was  struck  with  the  number  of  very 
old  Indians,  and  the  incredible  antiquity  of  some  among 
them.  We  may  be  sure  it  was  not  witiiout  a  due  sense  of 
responsibility  that  he  declared  he  had  "  very  often  seen 
them  over  a  hundred  years  old,"  in  Mexico,  especially 
women. 

VAST    PHYSICAL    STRENGTH. 

"  That  the  naked  races  are  physically  stronger  on 
an  average  will  not  be  disputed,"  the  writer  appre- 
hends, "  by  any  experienced  person  There  may  be 
exceptions,  but  they  must  be  sought  with  patience. 
It  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  average 
with  most  of  them  is  equal  to  that  of  our  trained 
athletes." 

Of  this  estimate  he  adduces  many  proofs:  — 

Sir  Joseph  Thompson  described  his  Zanzibar!  porters, 
with  "sixty  to  seventy  pounds  upon  their  heads,  and  guns 
in  their  hands,  patiently  toiling  up  precipitous  mountains 
"by  the  hour  together  without  once  stopping  to  rest,  prob- 
ably singing  or  shouting  all  the  time."  Not  Africans  only 
show  greater  strength  than  ours;  on  the  average  it  is  the 
same  with  many  naked  peoples,  not  to  say  most. 

SWIFT    RECOVERY    FROM    WOUNDS. 

Nakedness  is  also  credited  with  conferring  extra- 
ordinary recuperative  power  on  the  wounded.   Bishop 


MacDougal,  himself  a  medical  man,  described  the 
following  marvel :  — 

After  the  important  action  of  the  "  Rainbow  "  with  Lanun 
pirates,  one  of  the  latter  was  brought  aboard  with  the  top 
of  his  skull  sliced  off  so  effectually  that  it  hung  only  by  tlie 
skin.  The  Bishop,  tending  the  wounded,  raised  this  frag- 
ment like  a  lid  and  curiously  observed  the  brain;  bat, 
thinking  the  case  hopeless,  he  passed  on,  directing  his  as- 
sistants to  bind  the  head  together.  Looking  out  of  his 
cabin  at  the  evening  meal  he  saw  this  man  squatted  among 
the  crew,   feebly  eating   his  portion  of  rice;    and  when   the 

grisonera  went  ashore,  I  forget  how  many  days  afterwards, 
e  landed  with  the  rest,  walking  without  assistance. 

WHY  NOT  BE  'ALL   FACE"? 

The  writer  will  not  allow  that  these  characteristics 
of  superabundant  vitality  are  due  to  abstemiousness 
or  temperance.  They  belong  to  savages  who  are 
gluttonous  and  drunken — but  naked.  So  he  goes 
on:  — 

Nakedness  is  the  only  condition  universal  among  vigorous 
and  healthy  savages— at  every  other  point  perhaps  they 
differ.  But  most  of  us  have  quite  forgotten  that  human 
beings,  just  like  other  animals,  are  unprovided  by  JNature 
with  any  sort  of  covering.  Respectable  i>ersons  would  be 
shocked  and  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  man  waa 
designed  to  go  about  his  business  "  all  face."  We  have 
reached  the  stage  when  a  toddling  child  must  be  clothed 
from  head  to  foot,  with  an  extra  coat  if  it  steps  out  of 
doors,  and  gaiters  added  when  there  is  a  wind.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  it  had  bare  legs  at  least — no  great  concession 
to  the  laws  of  Nature;  but  even  that  is  unusual  now.  A 
baby's  feet  are  cased  in  wool  at  a  few  days  old,  and  so 
remain,  if  the  intelligent  and  careful  mother  has  her  way. 
I  remember  Sir  W.  Thompson  denouncing  this  wicked  stu- 
pidity in  a  speech  which  roused  excitement  at  the  time. 
He  declared  his  mature  conviction  that  half  the  ailments 
which  afflict  us  in  age  are  due  to  the  persistent  muffling 
of  our  feet  in  childhood.  All  parts  of  the  body  suffer,  be- 
come enfeebled  and  prone  to  disease,  when  those  imiwrtant 
members  are  not  allowed  free  access  to  the  air.  Lately  we 
have  seen  another  effort  of  common  sense  to  assert  itself. 
Children,  and  even  adults,  appeared  in  sandals.  But  a 
cry  of  indecency  arose,  and  the  nK>vement  is  almost  spent. 

THE    IRISH    PRECEDENT. 

The  writer  recalls  the  Roman  habit  of  having  no 
covering  for  their  limbs,  and  going  with  toes  bare, 
Ireland,  too,  is  invoked:  — 

In  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  I  know  not  how  long  after,  the 
Irish  wore  only  a  breech-clout  and  a  mantle.  Fynes 
Moryson's  statement  is  explicit:  In  the  remote  parts, 
where  English  laws  and  manners  are  unknown,  the  very 
chief  of  the  Irish,  as  well  men  a^s  women,  go  naked  in  the 
winter  time,"  barring  the  garments  aforesaid.  It  is  ju»t 
because  they  approach  so  nearly  to  the  condition  of 
savages  in  scantiness  of  clothing  that  the  Irish  approach 
them  also  so  nearly^  in  vigour.  Sir  W.  des  Voeux  noticed  a 
fine  English  family  in  Guiana,  "  the  healthiest  young  people 
I  ever  saw  in  the  tropics,"  he  writes.  The  proud  parents 
told  him  their  recipe — neither  boy  nor  girl  had  been  al- 
lowed to  wear  shoes  or  stockings. 

The  writer  does  not  end  with  the  query,  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  strip?  But  the  moral  is  pretty  plain 
that  we  should  begin  with  the  children  and  train 
them  to  go  without  shoes  or  stockings.  Dispensing 
with  hats  is  apparently  becoming  fashionable.  So 
by  beginning  at  both  ends  of  the  human  frame  we 
may  in  time  reach  the  irreducible  minimum.  But 
who  has  nerves  strong  enough  to  face  the  prospect 
of  all  the  crowds  that  pass  the  Mansion  House, 
rushing  along  with  only  the  most  diminutive  bathing- 
drawers  to  distinguish  them  from  their  first  ancestors 
in  Eden? 
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THE    AMERICAN    NEGROES'    RELIGION. 

CURIOUS    INSTANCE    OF    SUGGESTIBILITY. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Davenport,  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view, makes  a  study  of  the  religion  of  the  American 
negro.  He  speaks  of  the  negroes  as  a  child-race, 
primitive  man  with  primitive  traits  in  a  modern 
environment.  He  says  that  their  reUgious  method 
is  that  of  the  Indian  ghost-dance,  ''  emotional  and 
hypnotic  to  the  core."  He  gives  what  he  calls  the 
most  suggestive  example  of  the  extraordinary  sug- 
gestibility of  the  coloured  race :  — 

It  is  suck  a  perfect  illustration  because  it  dissociates  the 
hypnotic  element  so  completely  from  any  true  spiritual 
element,  and  shows  the  power  of  sug-gestion  in  its  naked- 
ness. In  a  little  town  between  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  and 
Ohattanooga,  it  was  the  purpose  to  giv  1  a  donation  to  the 
coloured  minister.  One  of  the  brethren  in  the  church  vol- 
unteered to  make  a  collection  of  the  offerings  from  the 
various  homes  of  the  members,  and  an  old  coloured  woman, 
somewhat  well  to  do,  lent  her  cart  and  a  pair  of  steers  to 
this  brother  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  the  donation 
goods.  After  he  had  been  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
.  and  secured  a  reasonable  load  of  groceries,  provisions  and 
clothing,  he  drove  off  to  Chattanooga  and  sold  everything, 
including  the  cart  and  the  steers,  pocketed  the  proceeds, 
and  departed  for  Atlanta  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives.  Con- 
sternation and  then  indignation  reigned  supreme  in  the 
home  community  when  it  became  known  that  he  was  gone. 
After  some  time  the  culprit  drifted  back,  in  deep  contrition, 
but  having  spent  all.  Indignation  once  more  rose  to  a 
whffte  heat,  and  it  was  determined  to  give  him  a  church 
trial  without  waiting  for  any  legal  formality.  The  day  was 
set,  the  meeting  was  crowded;  the  preacher  presided,  and 
after  a  statement  of  the  charges,  announced  that  the  ac- 
cused would  be  given  a  chance  to  be  heard.  He  went  for- 
ward and  took  the  place  of  the  preacher  on  the  platform. 
"  I  ain't  got  nufftn  to  say  fo'  myse't,"  he  began  in  a  peni- 
tent  voice.  "  I'se  a  po'  mis'able  sinner.  But.  bredren,  so  is 
we  all  mis'able  sinners.  An'  de  good  book  says  we  must 
fergib.  How  many  times,  bredren?  Till  seven  times?  No, 
till  seventy  times  seven.  An'  I  ain't  sinned  no  seventy 
titnes  se^n,  and  I'm  jes'  go'  to  sugges'  dat  we  turn  dis 
into  a  fergibness  meetin',  an'  everybody  in  dis  great 
oomp'ny  dat  is  willin'  to  fergib  me  come  up  now,  while  we 
sing  one  of  our  deah  ole  hymns,  and  shake  ma  hand." 
And  he  started  one  of  the  powerful  revival  tunes,  and  they 
began  to  come,  first  those  who  hadn't  given  anythinsr  to  the 
donation  and  were  not  much  interested  in  the  matter  any 
way,  then  those  who  hadn't  lost  much,  and  then  the  others. 
Finally  they  had  all  passed  before  him  except  one,  and  she 
stuck  to  her  seat.  And  he  said,  "  Bar's  one  po'  mis'able 
sinner  still  lef,  dat  won't  fergib,  she  won't  fergib."  (Slie 
was  the  old  lady  who  lost  the  steers.)  "Now  I  sugges'  that 
we  hab  a  season  ob  prayer,  an'  gib  dis  po'  ole  sinner  one 
mo'  chance."  And  after  they  had  prayed  and  sung  a  hymn 
the  old  lady  came  up  too! 


C.  B.  FRY'S  PLANS   FOR   RE-MAKING   SOCIETY. 

"FEED    THE    BRUTE!" 

In  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine  there  is  one  passage  in 
his  ■'  Straight  Talk "  which  shows  the  well-known 
athlete  in  a  new  role.  He  thus  develops  what  he 
describes  as  a  new  notion  for  making  history:  — 

The  most  epoch-making  readjustment  of  things  that  can  be 
imagined  would  be  the  equal  distribution  of  food,  never 
mind  about  the  money  and  the  land.  Let  the  State  feed  us, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  so  that  no  one  could  be 
under-fed,  and  no  one  could  over-eat  to  any  great  extent, 
and  the  upa  and  downs  of  life  would  draw  much  nearer  a 
level  meeting.  An  under-fed  man  or  woman  hasn't  a 
chance;  semi-starvation  saps  all  the  spirit  of  derring-do 
out  of  them.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many  poor,  limp 
failures  amongst  the  genuine  unemployed.  It  takes  real 
food,  as  well  as  pluck,  to  build  a  British  backbone.  Mean- 
while, here  are  between  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four 
hundred  thousand  people  dining  in  the  most  criminally 
luxiirious  style  in  public,  every  evening  in  New  York  and 
our  own  London,  and  annually  disbursing  in  consequent 
tips,  according  to  the  estimate  of  a  local  opinion,  the 
huge  amount  of  £5.000,000.  Here  is  the  annual  bill  for 
stimulants  in  that  "  hustling "  city  increasing  last  j^ear  by 
£20,000!    And    here    are    the    luxuriances    of    restaurant    life 


becoming  popularised  to  such  an  extent  over  here  in  our 
own  capital  that  the  need  for  such  voluptuous  catering  is 
spreading  to  the  provinces.  Can  we  wonder  that  side  by 
side  with  this  sort  of  thing  flourish  such  fads  as  the 
"cheese  cure,"  etc.,  etc.?  Somebody  else  has  said,  give  him 
the  making  of  a  nation's  songs,  and  he  would  be  content  to 
leave  the  making  of  its  laws  to  others.  Somebody.elsehas  said, 
give  him  the  rule  of  a  child  until  it  is  seven  years  old,  and  he 
does  not  mind  who  exerts  an  influence  over  the  remainder  of 
its  youth.  Give  me  the  feeding  of  the  nation,  or  the  child, 
says  I,  and  I  would  leave  my  mark  upon  the  future.  Pood, 
of  course,  is  only  a  part  of  the  equipment  for  the  battle, 
but  it  is  a  very  considerable  factor.  It  is  one  of  the  items 
in  the  prescription  of  health,  and  as  a  Press  contemporary 
wrote  not  so  very  long  ago:  "Given  health,  it  may  be 
reckoned  that  a  erood  many  of  the  virtues  will  follow 
naturally  in  its  train." 

Certain  it  is  that  if  by  State  methods  ox  any  other 
methods  we  could  get  one  generation  of  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  well  fed  from  birth,  that  genera- 
tion would  probably  effectually  settle  some  of  our 
most  pressing  social  problems.  What  would  the 
world  say  if  "  C.B."  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
to  take  up  the  same  line  as  "  C.B."  of  the  cricket 
field? 


DO   THE   DEAD    DREAM? 

AN   EXPLANATION    OF   SPIRITIST    CONTROLS. 

In  the  Occult  Review  for  September  Dr.  Hyslop 
puts  forward,  emphasises  and  defends  a  hypothesis 
which  "  Dr.  Hodgson  was  the  first  to  emphasise  and 
discuss  in  any  scientific  way.  This  feature  is  the 
supposition,  supported  by  a  vast  mass  of  evidence, 
that  the  discamate  have  to  be  in  a  sort  of  dream- 
like trance  in  order  to  communicate  through  a 
medium  with  the  living."  Dr.  Hyslop  remarks  truly 
enough  that  "  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  the 
spiritistic  theory  of  certain  phenomena  has  to  con- 
tend, at  least  for  unscientific  people,  is  the  triviality, 
error,  and  confusion  of  the  alleged  communications 
with  the  spiritual  world."  He  admits  that  it  is  by 
recalling  trivial  things  that  we  can  best  prove  our 
identity,  but  he  replies  that — 

the  objection  of  triviality  is  not  wholly  answered,  or  rather 
the  difftculty  explained,  by  asserting  that  it  is  necessary  to 
the  proof  of  personal  identity.  It  is  the  uniformity  and 
persistence  of  this  triviality,  after  personal  identity  has 
been  proved,  that  perplexes  the  average  man.  Now  I  mean 
to  face  the  fact,  and  to  offer  an  intelligible  explanation  of 
it.  What  I  shall  contend  for,  then,  is  that  the  discarnate 
spirit,  at  least  in  some  cases  of  medinmistic  phenomena, 
is  in  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  when  communicating. 

Dr.  Hodgson  and  I  assume  that  it  is  a  dream-like  trance 
a  delirious  dream,  or  a  borderland  type  of  secondajry  per- 
sonality. 

With  this  accepted  we  have  a  position  to  remove  many, 
if  not  all,  the  popular  and  scientific  difilculties  of  the 
spiritistic  theory. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the  student  of  abnormal  mental 
phenomena  that  the  suggestion  of  dream-like  and  delirious 
mental  conditions  would  explain  the  tendency  to  triviality 
in  the  phenomena  under  consideration,  and  so  rem9ve  the 
perplexities  which  seem  an  objection  to  the  spiritistic 
hvnothesis.  . 

When  we  assume  that  the  discarnate  have  proved  their 
veracity  by  proving  their  identity,  we  may  accept  in  some 
measure  repeated  statements  of  their  condition  while  com- 
municating. They  quite  uniformly  assert  their  confusion 
and  difBculty  in  recalling  past  events.  They  often  describe 
this  condition,  and  evidence  appears  that  apart  from  com- 
municating they  possess   a  much   more   normal  condition. 

It  follows,  therefore,  we  have  to  investigate  abnormal 
nhenomena  more  exhaustively  as  a  condition  of  understand- 
ing the  perplexities  which  have  troubled  every  inquiry  into 
the  anomalies  of  the  supernormal.  There  is  no  reason  why 
abnormal  psychology  may  not  thus  be  the  clue  to  the  way 
out  of  materialism  instead  of  its  main  support.  Pathology 
revolutionised  normal  physiology  and  medicine,  and  in  a 
like  manner  abnormal  psychology  may  solve  the  problems 
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ot  the  traditional  psychologv  and  serve  as  the  Nemesis  of 
tiie  materialism  which  had  relied  upon  it  for  its  defence 
At  any  rate.  It  suggests  an  intelligent  view  of  many  per- 
plexities in  the  phenomena  that  purport  to  arise  from  dis- 
carnate  agency. 


THE   BIOLOGICAL  SANCTIONS  OF   MARRIAGE. 

A  valuable  and  much-needed  paper  on  the  evolu- 
tionary ethics  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  supplied 
bv  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  in  the  Contemporary 
Review.     He  states  his  thesis  at  the  outset  thus  :  — 

1.  That  marriage  is  essentially  neither  a  religious  nor  a 
*^'o     ii\-"\*^*'"*'^°"'   **"*   ^   purely   biological    one. 

2  That  marria«e  consists  in  the  union  of  the  sexes  for 
Buch  a  term,  and  under  such  conditions  as  will  result 
Ml  the  production  of  the  maximum  number  of  offspring  cap- 
able of  surviving,  in  each  particular  species,  climate,  and 
grade    of    civilisation. 

3.  That  marriage  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  neither  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  male,  nor  from  that  of  the  female, 
but,  solely  from  that  of  the  race. 

4.  The  duration  of  marriage  is  usually  determined  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  offspring  require  the  care 
and  protection  of  both  parents  in  order  to  properly  eanin 
them   for  the  struggle  of  life.  '=i"'v 

5.  Monogamous  marriage,  lasting  for  life,  is  the  highest 
tyjie  as  yet  evolved,  and  has  survived  all  other  forms  and 
become  that  adopted  by  every  dominant  race,  on  account 
ot  Its  resulting  in  the  largest  number  of  most  efficient  off- 
spring. 

mm   HIGHEE   ANIMALS   MOSTLY    MONOGAMOUS. 

The  writer  laments  that  anthropologists  and 
sociologists  have  overlooked  the  evolutionary  trend 
towards  monogamy  in  the  higher  grades  of  animal 
life  approximate  to  man.  Primitive  man  did  not,  as 
is  too  often  assumed,  begin  his  married  life  without 
ages  of  ancestral  experience  to  guide  him.  The 
writer  says  : — ■ 

Important  as  is  the  part  played  by  polygamy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  animal  world,  it  was  never  practised  by 
any  ot  the  species  wbioh  are  generally  believed  to  have 
come  into  the  line  of  descent  of  man  and  to  form  a  por- 
tion ot  the  stem  of  his  family  tree.  To  trace  his  experi- 
mental pedigree  rapidly  backward,  the  anthropoid  apes  are 
monogamous  to  a  high  degree,  probably  for  life;  the  higher 
monkeys  are  also  monogamous,  also  the  lemurs,  but  the 
i-elation  is  of  less  duration;  the  insectivora,  although  occa- 
sionally approaching  to  promiscuity,  were  never  poly- 
gamous: the  same  ia  true  of  our  rodent-li'Ke  marsupial 
ancestors. 

SAVAGES  MOSTLY  MONOGAMOUS. 

This  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  almost  all  pure 
savages.  The  idea  of  a  primitive  promiscuity  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  dry  light  of  fact.  "  It  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  among  savages  fully  95  per  cent,  of 
all  unions  are  monogamic,  and  70  per  cent,  of  these 
are  for  life.^'  This  is  due  to  the  care  that  must  be 
taken  of  the  children.  Far  from  unlimited  licence, 
there  is  a  "  well-nigh  indecipherable  network  of  re- 
strictions which  hedge  about  the  marriage  of  the 
savage."  Marriage  then,  among  savages,  appears  in 
the  form  of  loose  monogamy,  lasting  at  least  during 
the  i^eriod  of  child-bearing,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  for  life,  since  after  the  wife  has  ceased  to  be 
sexually  attractive  she  is  valued  as  a  worker. 

Polygamy,  like  slavery,  comes  in  as  a  sign  and 
efifect  of  prosperity,  but  it  is  either  abandoned  or  it 
destroys  the  race  that  practises  it.  Dr.  Hutchinson 
makes  a  strong  point  when  he  says :  — 

It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  true  that  certain 
races  which  have  been  addicted  to  neither  slavery  nor  poly- 


gamy, like  our  own  Teutonic  stocks,  are  in  the  van  of  the 
world's  progress. 

THE    VERDICT    ON    HUMAN    MONOGAMY. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  the  writer  asks, 
What  attitude  towards  monogamy  do  the  facts  of 
biology  warrant?     He  anwers :  — 

One  of  profoundest  respect  and  confidence.  Its  sanctions 
are  just  as  binding  upon  evolutionary  grounds  as  upon 
ecclesiastical  or  legal.  Its  universal  sway  to-day  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  rests  not  upon  the  flat  of  any 
petty  prince,  poi>e  or  godlet,  but  upon  its  own  inherent 
superiority  over  any  other  form  of  mating,  as  sterniv 
proved  by  the  experience  of  millions  of  past  generations, 
human  and  pre-human.  The  right  of  one  man  to  choose 
one  woman  to  love  and  protect  all  his  life  long,  of  the 
woman  to  choose  her  knight  and  worshipper,  and  of  both  to 
expect  of  the  other  unswerving  faithfulness  and  comrade- 
ship until  death  do  tiiem  part,  is  founded  upon  the  life  of 
all   the  ages. 

This  sanction,  he  contends,  is  both  ennobling  and 
altruistic  in  the  highest  degree,  looking  to  the  wel- 
fare, not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  race.  ''  To  con- 
tract a  marriage  without  giving  chief  regard  to  the 
mental  and  physical  vigour,  the  sanity  and  efficiencv 
of  the  probable  offspring  thereof,  is  far  more  pro- 
foundly immoral  upon  biological  grounds  than  upon 
religious  or  legal." 

BIOLOGY  AND   LOVE-MATCHES. 

Nor  do  evolutionary  ethics  fail  to  favour  tlTe 
higher  romance  of  marriage:  — 

Biology  has  little  hesitation  in  dechiring  that  as  a  guide 
to  the  probable  racial  suitability  of  a  mate  we  have  dis- 
covered nothing  better  yet  than  the  sexual  instinct,  as  en- 
nobled and  chastened  by  myriads  of  generations  of  mono- 
gamy. In  other  words,  marriages  should  usually  be  "  for 
love,  '  and  very  seldom  for  any  other  cause.  Within  rea- 
sonable bounds  our  mating  instincts  are  as  much  to  be 
trusted  as  those  we  possess  for  food,  for  air,  for  water 
and  sunlight.  Love-matches  result  not  only  in  happier 
homes,  but  in  healthier,  brighter  and  more  beautiful  chil- 
dren than  unions  upon  any  other  basis.  Two  nations  which 
sliow  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  unions  of  this  type, 
and  where  marital  choice  is  most  absolutelv  free  and  un- 
controlled, America  and  England,  owe  no  little  of  their 
superiority  as  world  powers  to  this  fact. 

THE   WRONG    AND   THE   RIGHT   OF   DIVOECE. 

Passing  to  questions  of  divorce,  the  writer  de- 
clares that  divorce  founded  on  caprice  is  treason  to 
the  organic  law  of  the  universe.  But  where  there  is 
epilepsy,  insanity,  moral  perversion,  incurable 
viciousness  of  temper,  habitual  drunkenness,  crim- 
inal conduct  of  any  kind,  etc.,  divorce,  he  says, 
should  be  not  merely  obtainable  but  obligatory,  for 
the  sake  of  the  next  generation.  Any  woman  who 
willingly  and  knowingly  bears  a  child  to  a  drunken 
or  criminal  husband  is  herself  committing  a  crime 
against  the  race.  In  answer  to  what  he  calls  the 
terrified  shrieks  that  the  prospect  of  easier  divorce 
arouses  in  ecclesiastical  and  other  circles,  the  writer 
says  that  even  in  the  most  "  divorceful  "  communi- 
ties in  America  the  proportion  of  divorce  to  mar- 
riages has  never  reached  a  higher  point  than  tbat  of 
about  twelve  per  cent. :  — 

If  by  a  single  stroke  all  marriage  ties  now  in  existence 
were  struck  off  or  declared  illegal,  eight-tenths  of  all 
couples  would  be  remarried  within  forty-eight  hours,  and 
seven-tenths  could  not  be  kept  asunder  with  bayonets. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  marriages  are  a  success  from  a 
biologic  point  of  view. 

This  testimony  from  a  biologist  is  refreshing. 
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POLYGAMY   IN   CHINA. 

In  La  Revue  M.  Paul  d'Enjoy  has  the  first  part  of 
a  paper  on  the  curious  and  little  known  subject  of 
polygamy  in  China,  where,  according  to  him,  poly- 
gamy proper  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  even  the 
Emperor  having  but  one  recognised  wife  of  the  first 
rank,  with  the  title  of  Empress,  the  others  being 
wives  of  the  second  rank,  Imperial  concubines,  or 
"  favourites."  to  use  a  more  European  expression. 
The  sole  difference  between  Chinese  and  French 
custom  is  tfiat  in  China  bigamy  is  a  misdemeanour 
(delit)  and  in  France  a  crime. 

THE    WORSHIP    OF    FAMILY. 

In  a  country?  like  China,  M.  d'Enjoy  says,  there 
are  no  public  matrimonial  ceremonies,  as  in  France ; 
certain  older  members  of  the  family  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony,  without  any  intervention  of  an 
officer  of  the  State.     M.  d'Enjoy  says  :  — 

In  truth,  without  insisting  too  much  on  the  actual  mean- 
ing: of  the  words,  when  Chinese  marriage  customs  are 
closely  looked  into,  it  is  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  country, 
though  evidently  recognising  polygamy,  practically  accept 
the  principle  of  monogamy.  Among  the  yellow  races  there 
is  much  less  a  tendenc.y  to  polygamy  properly  so-called  than 
a  desire  to  conciliate  at  once  the  principle  of  monogamy  in 
its  respect  for  the  wife,  and  the  need  to  renew  the  unions 
on  the  female  side  in  consequence  of  women  ageing  more 
rapidly  than  men.  and  thus  becoming  unfit  for  cliild- 
bearing.  The  interests  of  the  family  here  come  in,  and 
the  family  is  before  all  things  the  concern  of  all  Chinese 
legislation.  This  legislation  is  inspired  by  the  idea  that, 
in  the  interests  of  societj-  it  is  necessar.y  to  subordinate 
moral  virtue,  which  is  conjugal  fidelity,  to  another  moral 
virtue,  ■which  is  the  duty  of  fatherhood,  of  having  children. 
Thiinks  to  the  system  which  allows  the  husband  to  marry 
the  woman  he  desires,  without  being  prevented  by  previous 
and  undissolved  tinions,  it  is  only  right  to  remark  that 
there  are  no  seduced  and  abandoned  girls  except  such  as 
no  law  could  save  from  what  is  really  innate  depravity; 
and  that  there  are  no  illegitimate  children  except  those 
whose  mothers  are  unhappily  nearer  to  animals  by  their 
senses  than  to  human  beings  by  their  reason  and  dignity. 

Clearly,  a;s  the  writer  remarks,  there  is  food  for 
thought  in  the  fact  that  these  races,  who  not  merely 
respect  but  Avorship  the  family,  which  is  really  their 
reli^on,  have  agreed  for  ages  past  to  adopt  a  mar- 
riage system  which  our  European  ideas  consider 
immoral.  They  must  have  found  in  it,  during  its 
long  trial,  ad\antages  socially  superior  to  those  of 
monogamy. 

MASCULINE     AND     FEMININE     MARRIAGE. 

When  a  Chine.se  youth  becomes  of  marriageable 
age  (sixteen  years),  his  parents  make  haste  to  marry 
him  to  a  girl,  who  must  be  over  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  "  A  bachelor,"  says  an  old  Annamite  pro- 
verb, "  is  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  a  horse  without 
a  bit." 

Two  kinds  of  marriage  are  provided  for  by 
Chinese  law,  •'  masculine  marriage,"  the  ordinary 
marriage  in  which  the  girl  is  married  by  the  man 
and  taken  to  his  home,  she  thus  passing  from  her 
family  to  that  of  her  husband  ;  and  "  feminine 
marriag*:',"  to  nieet  the  case  of  a  family  without  a 
son,  seeking  a  husband  for  its  daughter  so  as  to 
ensure  posterity.  In  this  case  the  son-in-law  "  an- 
nexes "  his  wife's  family,  as  a  kind  of  excrescence, 
accordins:  to   the   Chinese   terrii.      Such   domination 


wo'tild  the  family  into  which  he  has  married  exert 
over  the  son-in-law,  if  it  could,  that  the  law  has  had 
to  step  in  and  protect  him;  and  if  he  should  be 
turned  out  and  his  wife  remarried  he  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  hundred  strokes  applied  to 
his  adopted  family. 

THE   MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 

It  is  the  family,  moreover,  which  arranges  the 
marriage  of  its  sons,  the  time,  the  choice  of  the 
young  girl— everything,  in  fact.  Chinese  marriage, 
being  entirely  to  ensure  that  the  family  does  not 
die,  is  far  more  a  religious  than  a  social  act, 
although  it  is  unhallowed  by  a  priest's  presence. 
The  preliminary  arrangements  are  entrusted  to 
friends — "  go-betweens."  In  law,  at  any  rate,  the 
wife  proper  "  is  an  equal,  the  person  whO'  holds  a 
rank  equal  to  that  of  the  husband,"  with  all  the 
privileges  of  a  European  wife.  A  marriage  of  the 
first  degree  is  a  solemn  function,  taking  place  a  year 
or  two  after  the  official  betrothal.  The  ceremony  is 
entirely  patriarchal,  and  preceded  by  an  exchange 
of  presents — silks,  jewels  and  food.  Red  is  the 
marriage  colour  in  China,  and  part  of  the  ceremony 
consists  in  the  young  couple  throwing  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  two  families, 
and  afterwards  sharing  together  a  cake  of  rice,  the 
old  emblem  of  fertility,  and  drinking  tea  from  the 
same  cup.  The  marriage  of  concubines  takes  place 
in  similar  fashion,  but  much  more  simply,  the 
family  of  the  woman  only  being  required  for  the 
authorisation  of  the  marriage. 

From  her  lofty  dignity  of  legal  wife,  the  Chinese 
woman  can  now  look  down  on  her  husband's  other 
wives — wives  of  the  second  order.  "  The  wife  is 
that  which  is  noble,"  says  the  law ;  "  that  which  is 
sacred,  the  equal  of  the  husband,  his  true  wife. 
The  others  are  as  women  of  inferior  condition  in 
the  house."  The  wife  of  the  first  order  is  alone  the 
adopted  daughter  of  her  relations,  and  however 
attractive  may  be  those  of  the  second  order,  they 
cannot  become  rivals,  and  thus  destroy  the  peace  of 
the  domestic  hearth.  A  Chinese  husband  is  severely 
forbidden  bo  raise  a  concubine  to  the  rank  of  a  wife 
of  the  first  order,  if  he  already  has  such  a  wife ; 
to  lower  his  wife  of  the  first  order  to  the  rank  of  a 
concubine :  or  to  marrv  two  wives  of  the  first  order. 


The  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  the  editor  of  the  Irish 
Monthly,  is  a  diligent  collector  of  translations  of  the 
great  Latin  hymns.  One  of  the  hymns  which  has 
engaged  his  attention  is  Thomas  Aquinas's  "  Adoro 
Te  Devote,"  and  from  time  to  time  he  has  pub- 
lished translations  of  it  in  his  magazine.  In  the 
September  issue  he  introduces  us  to  two  new  ver- 
sions and  to  two  old  ones  which  he  has  discovered 
since  his  last  note  on  the  subject,  making  twelve 
versions  in  all.  Yet  this  number  seems  .small  com- 
pared with  the  1.^5  translations  of  Thomas  of 
Celano's  "  Dies  Irae "  collected  by  Mr.  C.  F.  S. 
Warren  some  years  ago. 
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CHURCH   AND   STATE   IN    FRANCE. 

M.    CX)MBES'    VIEWS. 

The  article  by  the  ex^Premier  of  France  on  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France,  which 
appears  in  the  Independent  Review,  shows  with  al- 
most painful  clearness  how  impossibly  strained  had 
become  the  relations  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Church,  For  thirty-five  years  separation  has  been 
recognised  by  all  "  Republicans  by  conviction," 
whether  Freemasons  or  not,  as  a  necessary  reform, 
which  they  were  to  do  their  utmost  to  promote. 
Supposing  the  Republic  could  accept  the  Concordat 
theor)' — i.e.,  the  co-existence  of  two  Powers,  equally 
legitimate  and  equally  necessary,  each  acting  in  its 
own  duly  defined  sphere,  the  Church  would  and 
could  not  accept  it.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
to  be  consistent  with  their  own  doctrines,  Catholics 
could  not  admit  a  Concordat  which  did  not  defi- 
nitely recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over 
civil  Government :  and  obviously  the  civil  Govern- 
ment could  not  submit  to  that. 

Considering  the  way  the  Church  has  striven 
against  the  Republic,  of  which  ample  evidence  is 
adduced ;  considering,  moreover,  how  it  has  moved 
every  stone  to  appoint  Bishops  (to  whom  the  clergy 
are  naturally  submissive  rather  than  to  the  State) 
of  reactionary  tendencies  and  eager  to  mix  in  politics 
against  the  Republic,  M.  Combes  thinks  the  Repub- 
lic would  have  been  more  than  compliant,  more 
than  careless,  if  it  had  chosen  still  to  abide  by  a 
one-sided  contract  such  as  the  Concordat,  burdening 
it,  moreover,  with  heavy  financial  responsibilities 
without  any  compensations:  — 

That  the  Ohnrch,  while  united  to  the  State  by  a  covenant 
conterrinK  on  its  representatives  a  legal  authority,  as  well 
as  all  the  advantages  of  public  functionaries,  should  at- 
tempt to  destroy,  in  the  name  of  its  own  teachings,  the 
doctrines  of  the  State,  vilifying  them  and  ruining  them  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  listen  to  its  organs,  constitutes  one 
of  those  stupefying  anomalies  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Republican  party  at  unce  to  bring  to  an  end.  Still,  this  is 
the  part  played  by  the  Catholic  clergy  for  thirty  years 
past- 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  article,  and  it  is  no  extreme 
statement  of  the  Republican  case. 


recruit,  and  so  cool  was  she,  and  such  an  expert 
shot,  that  they  conceived  the  greatest  respect  for 
this  "  young  boy."  As  a  boy  she  was  presented  to 
General  Rennenkampf,  who  had  her  regularly  en- 
rolled in  the  division  of  Cossacks  without  pay. 
Both  ladies  have  been  wounded. 


TWO   RUSSIAN  HEROINES. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  devotes  its  first- article 
to  "  Two  Russian  Heroines,"  Mile.  Yakovenko,  a 
young  girl  of  twenty-two,  belonging  to  the  best 
Russian  society,  who  is  the  only  woman  to  win  the 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  George,  gained  by  her 
services  as  ambulance  attendant ;  and  Mile.  Smolko, 
who  at  eighteen  years  of  age  managed  to  be  engaged 
by  the  general  staff  of  the  army  guarding  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  chiefly  owing  to  her  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages and  local  dialects.  In  the  China  War  she 
served  as  a  hospital  nurse;  and  in  the  present  war 
she  enlisted,  always  as  interpreter,  in  a  regiment  of 
Cossacks,  and  somehow  managed  to  get  absolutely 
into  the  ranks.     Her  comrades  took  her  fox  a  young 


NELSON'S    NEST  AT  MERTON. 

In  the  September  Boudoir  Miss  Lawrence  writes 
charmingly  upon  the  only  home  Nelson  ever  had— 
that  which  he  shared  with  the  Hamiltons  at  Merton 
Place.  This  is  Nelson's  year,  and  much  has  been 
written  and  published  about  the  great  sea  captain. 
Little  has,  however^  been  added  to  the  knowledge 
we  already  had.  It  is  very  refreshing,  therefore,  to 
come  upon  the  simple  account  of  his  home  life 
given  by  Miss  Lawrence,  and  to  see  the  rare  photos, 
of  his  home  and  its  surroundings  which  prettily  il- 
lustrate the  article. 

ONLY    SEVEN    MONTHS'    HOME    LIFE! 

We  scarcely  realise  how  few  were  Nelson's  holi- 
days, and  that  he  actually  lived  in  a  home  of  his 
very  own  for  only  seven  months  out  of  his  forty- 
seven  j'ears  of  life:  — 

Lady  Nelson's  home  was,  of  course,  in  no  sense  his.  He 
was  welcomed  in  a  chilly  way  by  her  ladyship  whenever 
the  State  could  spare  him  for  a  month  or  two,  but  he  was 
merely  an  accident  of  her  life;  an  honoured  guest;  he  did 
not  enter  the  even  tenor  of  her  days  except  as  a  disturbing 
element.  .  .  .  Now  at  Merton  he  was  king  and  lord,  pas- 
sionately desired  and  flattered,  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
being  the  hub  of  the  universe. 

After  staying  in    London    with    the    Hamiltons, 

they  decided   to  live  together  in   some  quiet   spot, 

and  after  five  months'  search  Ladv  Hamilton  found 

the  haven  her  hero  desired.     Sir  William  and  Lady 

Hamilton  settled  at  Merton  Place  first,  and  Nelson 

speedily  followed.     From  the  date  of  his  arrival  the 

household  expenses  of    this    curious    menage    werc^ 

divided  between  them. 

LIFE    AT   MERTON    PLACE. 

The  church  which  Nelson  knew  has  been  "  re- 
stored "  out  of  knowledge.  It  is  significant  of  Nel- 
son's profound  devotion  that  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions he  asked  when  the  Hamiltons  selected  their 
home  was,  "  Have  we  a  nice  church  ?  .  .  .  Then 
we  must  help  the  good  people  there."  From  the 
letters  left  behind  it  would  seem,  that  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  ground  at  Merton  between  such  men  as 
Canon  Nelson,  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
Lord  Minto,  the  Hamiltons  and  Nelson,  turned 
chiefly  towards  the  Admiral's  cruises  and  his  affec- 
tion for  Lady  Hamilton.  These  twain  loved 
greatly,  and  their  love  could  no  more  be  kept  out 
of  the  conversational  atmosphere  than  the  weather 
in  our  more  cornmonplace  chats. 

Of  Merton  Place  itself  not  a  stone  is  left.  The 
gardener's  cottage,  near  which  grows  a  mulberry 
tree  planted  by  Nelson's  orders,  are  the  only  ac^JaI 
relics   now  remaining. 
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HARNESSING  THE   TIDES. 

Mr.  James  Saunders  contributes  to  the  Engineer- 
ing Review  an  interesting  article  upon  the  Utilisa- 
:ion  of  Tidal  Power.  He  points  out  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  makes  it  clear  that 
England  will  have  to  rely  in  future  upon  other 
means  than  coal  to  generate  power.  At  the  present 
rate  of  output  our  coal  supply  will  be  exhausted  in 
400  years.  Long  ere  then,  however,  we  would  have 
to  draw  on  other  markets. 

OTHER    MEANS    OF    OBTAINING    POWER. 

The  British  Isles  are  poorly  off  for  waterfalls.  If 
every  available  water-power  were  used  the  annual 
saving  in  coal  would  be  1,200,000  tons,  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  present  output  of  230,000,000  tons. 
About  150,000  horse-power,  working  ten  hours  a 
day,  would  be  generated.  It  is  impossible  to  utilise 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  owing  to  climatic  condi- 
tions. To  rely  on  the  uncertain  wind  is  hopeless. 
The  largest  wind  power  generator  in  existence  does 
not  exceed  60  horse-power.  There  remains  the 
utilisation  of  tidal  power. 

A  few  schemes  are  already  in  existence,  the  plan 
generally  adopted  being  to  impound  the  rising  tide, 
and  on  its  ebb  utilise  the  power  by  water-wheels. 
This  is  only  available  on  the  ebb,  and  is  not  con- 
stant. Mr.  Saunders,  before  setting  forth  schemes 
for  using  the  tides,  gives  some  figures  of  their  rise 
and  fall.     He  says  :  — 

On  the  "West  Coast  of  Ireland  and  the  South  Coast  of 
England  the  highest  tides  occur  three  transits  after  the  new 
and  full  moon,  and  along  the  East  Coast  of  England  they 
5ak«  place  four  transits  after  the  new  and  full  moon,  and 
in  the  River  Thames  five  transits  occur  in  the  same  epoch. 

The  table  given  shows  how  the  tides  vary  round 
the  coast. 

Springs.  Neaps. 
Rise  in  feet.    Rise  in  feet. 

London  Docks  201  ...         17i 

Yarmouth   6  ...  4i 

Tyne    River    Entrances    15i  ...         103 

Glasgow y Hi  ...  9i 

Portland  Bill...\ 9  ...  6i 

Brighton   >.    19|  ...         16 

Portishead  42  ...         33 

Newport    38  ...         29 

In  order  to  ultilise  this  variation  of  height  be- 
tween high  and  low  tide  a  considerable  area  of 
tidal  water  must  be  enclosed.  In  order  to  minimise 
expense  the  natural  configuration  of  the  coast  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Saunders  describes 
schemes  for  using  the  tides  at  Chichester  Harbour, 
in  Menai  Straits,  and  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
first  provides  for  an  average  of  8ooo  horse-power 
per  day.  Reckoning  the  value  of  an  electric  horse- 
power at  ;^45  per  annum,  this  would  give  an  annual 
income  of  ;^36, ooo,  which  would  justify  a  capital 
expenditure  of  ;^S43,75o,  just  about  the  amount 
that  would  be  required  by  the  scheme.  The  last 
scheme,  that  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  the  most 
ambitious  of  all.  The  proposal  is  to  dam  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn.  Owing  to  the  enormous  tidal 
rise  in  the  channel,  the  dailv  energy  generated  would 


be  260,000  electric  horse-power  worth  ^1,170,000, 
and  justifying  a  capital  outlay  of  the  huge  amount 
of  ^9,750,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  would 
be  ;^2  00,000  less  than  this. 

A  description  of  one  scheme  will  suffice  to  show 
the  general  idea.  Chichester  Harbour  is  7380  acres 
in  extent,  the  entrance  being  less  than  a  mile  across. 
The  proposal  is  to  build  a  huge  dam  across  the 
mouth,  and  also  to  divide  the  harbour  in  two,  the 
configuration  lending  itself  easily  thereto.  The 
Chichester  side  would  be  the  high  water  basin,  the 
Hayling  side  the  low  water  basin.  The  rising  tide 
fills  the  high  basin  full.  The  top  third  of  this  is 
emptied  through  the  turbines  into  the  low  water 
basin,  which  it  fills  up  to  one-third  of  the  height  of 
the  tide.  This  in  turn  is  emptied  out  to  sea  at  low 
water.  By  this  nieans  a  constant  power  is  obtained, 
although  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  a  waste  not 
using  the  incoming  and  outflowing  water.  A  dam 
would  also  be  built  at  Langston  to  stop  the  flow 
from  Langston  Harbour. 


HUGE  SCHEME   TO   REGULATE   THE  [NILE.    ' 

The  first  place  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  given 
to  Sir  WiUiam  Garstin's  elaborate  discussion  of 
problems  of  the  Upper  Nile.  He  is  exercised  by 
the  fact  that  the  White  Nile  contains  a  larger 
volume  of  water  before  it  enters  the  sudd  region, 
or  vast  territory  composed  of  reedy  marsh,  than 
when  it  leaves  it.  He  proposes  to  cut  a  channel 
between  Bor  and  the  Sobat  Junction,  a  distance  of 
210  miles,  sufficiently  large  to  take  the  entire  future 
summer  discharge  of  the  Upper  Nile,  but  not  large 
enough  to  take  in  the  flood  water,  which  may  ex- 
pend itself  as  usual  in  the  marshy  bend  to  the  west, 
A  masonry  regulator  at  each  end  of  this  large 
artificial  canal  would  secure  the  most  perfect  con- 
trol over  its  discharge,  and  over  that  of  the  river. 
For  the  Blue  Nile,  which  meets  the  White  Nile  at 
Khartoum,  he  suggests,  with  a  view  to  irrigating 
the  Soudan,  one  or  more  barrages  or  weirs  between 
the  hills  and  Khartoum.  The  expenditure  of  money 
and  life  in  carrying  out  these  colossal  schemes  would 
necessarilv  be'very  large,  but,  the  writer  maintains, 
would  be  also  highly  remunerative,  and  bring  in  a 
marvellously  quick  return.  He  expects  the  follow- 
ing results :  — 

Egypt  will  benefit  by  the  extension  of  perennial. irrigation 
throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  its  river  valley 
from  Aswan  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Soudan  will  be  restored  to  a  state  of  prosperity  tar  ex- 
ceeding that  for  which  it  was  once  renowned.  The  rich 
floods  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  its  tributary  rivers  will  be 
made  use  of  to  render  fertile  the  tracts  of  country  waterert 
by  those  streams,  instead  of  passing  through  them  without 
benefit,  as  is  now  the  cas«.  The  deplorable  waste  oT  water 
in  the  dreary  swamps  of  the  White  Nile  will  be  obviated, 
and  the  waters  of  Lake  Albert  will  Pasalown  undiminished 
to  Egypt,  where  they  will  mean  wealth  to  the  landowner 
and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  a  control  over  the  waters  of  the  great  river 
will  have  been  secured,  from  its  sources  to  the  sea,  which 
will  render  it  possible  to  regulate  its  fl9W  at  all  seasons, 
almost  as  easily  and  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  one  ot  the 
great  canals  of  the  Egyptian  irrigation  system. 
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OUR    UNHYGIENIC   GREAT-GRANDPARENTS. 

In  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  Dr.  S.  G.  Tallentyre 
has  contrived  to  make  out  of  ''  The  Diseases  of  the 
Kight<^-nth  Century,"  quite  one  of  the  most  amusing 
magazine  articles  I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day. 
An  age  which  loves  discussing  its  diseases,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  should  surely,  he  opines,  dis- 
cover entertainment  in  the  vagaries  of  maladies  and 
remedies  in  its  grandparents'  time.  We  do —very 
much  entertainment. 

I'TTY   THE   POOR  EIGHTP:ENTH  CENTURY   PATIENT! 

In  tlie  eighteenth  century,  says  the  writer,  the 
simple  plan  of  allowing  disease  to  run  its  course, 
and  Nature  to  work  out  her  own  salvation,  was 
never  even  dreamt  of.  "  If  a  disease  attacks  you, 
attack  it,"  was  the  attitude  of  the  sick  person.  The 
poor  eighteenth  centur}-  patient  was  indeed  to  be 
pitied  :  ~ 

The  feeble  voice  from  behind  the  curtains  of  the  four-post 
bed — that  happiest  hunting-ground  of  the  microbe— pleading 
for  air  or  water  was  always  taken  to  be,  not  the  voice  of 
tbe  patient's  nature,  but  of  the  vicious  longing  of  hie 
disease.  The  invariable  rule  was,  when  he  gasped  for 
breath,  to  draw  the  curtains  tighter,  and  seal  the  win- 
dows yet  more  hermetically;  when  he  burnt  with  fever,  to 
4ieap  on  the  blankets;  wlien  he  begged  for  water,  to  give 
him  nothing  to  drink;  when  he  refused  food,  to  stuff  him 
with  it;  to  take  a  request  to  sleep  as  an  infallible  sign 
that  he  ought  to  be  kept  awake,  and  a  request  to  be  washed 
as  the  solemn  token  that  soap  and  water  would  be  fatal. 

The  medical  treatises  of  the  age  are  full  of  sad  examples 
of  Young  Ladies  of  Beauty,  Fortune  and  Great  Merit,  who, 
on  the  eve  of  being  married,  "  went  to  bed  perfectly  well 
and  woke  up  stone  dead  "  of  "  an  inflammatory  sore  throat 
caught  by  a  night  air,'"  while  the  Young  Gentlemen  of 
Parts  ana  Breeding  who  died  from  Inadvertently  leaving 
open  their  bedroom  windows  during  the  niglit,  can  only 
have  been  exceeded  by  the  number  of  young  gentlemen  who 
must  have  died  from  advertently  keeping  them  shut. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  a  few  advanced  spirits, 
notably  one  Adair,  to  whom,  however,  no  one  paid 
any  attention,  who  suggested  pure  air  as  of  benefit 
for  "  catarrhal  coughs,"  and  even  hinted  that  in- 
valids "  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  in  warm  water 
once  a  week,"  and  "  w'hen  it  can  be  conveniently 
done,  use  a  moderately  warm  bath  once  a  month." 
These,  however,  were  counsels  of  perfection,  the 
well-kept  rule  of  ablutions  being  "  hands  often,  feet 
seldom,  head  never."  Yet  when  ills  could  positively 
not  be  attributed  to  too  much  air,  thev  were  set 
down  to  too  much  washing! 

HOW   OUR   OREAT-GRANDPARKNTS    FED. 

When  Montesquieu  said  that  dinner  killed  one-half  of  the 
Parisians,  and  supper  the  other  halt,  he  might  have  spoken 
for  London  as  well.  When  one  thinks  of  the  succession  of 
heavy  meats,  of  the  capon«  and  the  boars'  heads,  the 
lusciouB  pasties,  the  creams,  stuflings,  and  mincemeats 
which  the  ladies  of  the  family  spent  all  their  time  and 
ingenuity  in  devising,  one  is  temxited  to  rejoice  that  such 
domesticity  is  indeed  a  lost  art,  and  to  think  that  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  modern  cook  and  to  the  indifference  of 
the  modern  housekeei>er  is  owing  no  little  part  of  such 
liealth  and  spirits  as  one  has.  And  then  the  world  not 
only  ate  so  enormously  and  so  injudiciously,  but  so  often! 
The  terrible  breakfast,  with  small  beer  and  table  groaning 
with  large  meats,  precluded,  indeed,  a  lengthy  mid-day 
meal.  But  by  three  or  four  o'clock  great-grandpapa  and 
grandmamma  were  feeding  again.  As  late  as  the  early 
Victorian  period  this  fearful  repast  embraced  about  twelve 
courses,  all  enormously  heavy  and  indigestible,  and.  so  far 
as  possible,  put  on  the  table  together,  so  that  the  diner 
could  see  his  troubles  in  front  of  him.  and  know  the  worst 
at  once.  Does  the  present  age  quite  realise  that  when  its 
forefathers    had   sat,   perhaps,   three    hours   over   this   meal. 


drunk  steadily  for  two  or  three  more,  and  taken  a  dish  of 
tea  with  their  womenkind,  the  whole  party  then  returned  to 
the  dining-room  and  had  a  supper  on  the  cold  remains  of 
the  dinner.'' 

No  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  apothecary  was  '"  per- 
[)etually  employed  in  countermining  the  cook  and 
the  vintner,"  and  that  those  who  did  attain  long 
life  did  not  follow-  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

If  over-eating  slew  its  thousands,  over-drinking 
slew  its  tens  of  thousands.  Men  constantly  drank 
thirty  and  forty  years  off  their  lives.  The  bold  and 
advanced  Dr.  Cheyne  "  cautioned  the  fair  against 
attempting  to  cure  vapours  by  '  drinking  a  bottle 
heartily  every  day.'  " 

FASHIONABLE   DISEASES. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  writer  reminds 
us,  everybody  who  was  anybody  had  gout.  "  If  you 
had  not  brought  it  on  yourself,  your  fathers  would 
certainly  have  brought  it  on  you."  It  was  for  gout 
that  Horace  Walpole  took  seas  of  liquid  medicines, 
mountains  of  pills,  and  bins  of  powders. 

Among  the  other  fashionable  diseases  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  besides  "  that  aldermanic  dis- 
temper," gout,  was  "  military  fever,"  from  which 
Walpole's  duchesses  and  marchionesses  suffered 
universally  ;  "  anatomical  fevers  "  and  fainting  fits— 
"  spleens,  vapours  and  hysterical  distempers "  of 
various  sorts.  Sometimes  they  took  the  form  of 
"  Fits  of  Screaming,  Fidgeting,  Peevishness,  Discon- 
tent, Ill-Humour,  Yawning  and  Stretching,"  which 
fits  were  put  down  to  any  cause  but  the  right  one. 
Then  there  was  the  comprehensive  term  "  a  fever," 
which  meant  anything  from  a  rash  or  boils  to  small- 
pox. 

FASHIONABLE  REMEDIES. 

As  for  the  family  eighteenth-century  medicine 
chest,  the  writer  thinks  it  probably  fairly  harmless. 
The  doctor  was  certainly  much  less  often  called  in 
then  than  now,  probably  because  of  his  fearsome 
black  draughts,  piled  up  pill-boxes,  and  insane  pas- 
sion for  bleeding — bleeding  "  generously,"  i.e.,  often 
to  death. 

And  the  quack  cures  were  worse  than  the  profes- 
sional ! 

Doctors  and  medicine  being  what  they  were,  the 
shrewdest  wits  of  the  eighteenth  century  usually  dis- 
trusted them.  Swift,  in  particular,  scarified  them  ; 
.Smollett  abused  them ;  Walpole  railed  at  them  ; 
and  Richardson  scorned  their  "  daubing  and  plaister- 
ing." 

THE   TRAVELLING   THEATRE. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Modern  Barnstormers," 
Mr.  Sidney  Dark  gives  in  Cassell's  Magazine  a 
pretty  little  classification  of  the  various  forms  under 
which  the  strolling  player  of  to-day  perambulates  the 
country.     He  says :  — 

Theatrical  touring  companies  are  divided  into  several 
classes.  There  are  the  combinations,  usually  headed  by 
some  "  star"  player,  who  only  visits  the  large  cities  theatri- 
cally known  as  the  "Number  Ones."  Other  companies,  con- 
sisting   of    less    famous    and     less     well-paid     actors     and 
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actresses,  go  week  aftei-  week  to  the  "  Number  Twos  "  and 
the  "JNumber  Threes."  Below  these  in  point  of  import- 
ance are  tlie  companies  that  play  in  towns  where  there  is 
no  regular  tlieatre  at  all,  and  where  the  performances  have 
to  be  given  in  town  halls  and  corn  exchanges.  These  towns 
are  called  the  "  fit  ups "  because  the  travelling  players 
are  obliged  not  only  to  bring  with  them  their  scenery  and 
costumes,  but  also  to  fit  up  the  stage,  to  erect  a  proscenium 
front,  to  rig  up  a  curtain,  and  to  arrange  all  the  para- 
phernalia for  fitting  and  changing  the  various  scenes. 
Next  to  tlie  "fit  ups"  come  the  "portables.'  "Portables" 
are  wooden  theatres,  varyingly  substantial,  which  are 
erected  in  small  towns  for  a  season,  the  length  of  which 
depends  on  the  amount  of  public  support  received  by  the 
performances,  and  which  can  be  taken  down  and  moved 
into  the  next  likely  place  when  the  season  is  over.  After 
the  "  portables "  come  the  tents,  whicli  are  a  feature  of 
country  fairs. 

Concerning  "  the  portable,"  which  is  a  repertory 
theatre,  and  changes  its  programme  night  by  night, 
he  gives  the  following  account :  — 

A  very  well-known  London  actress  has  described  for  me 
the  average  day  of  the    "  barnstormers." 

"We  used  to  rehearse  every  morning  at  nine,  and  go  on 
till  one  or  two.  Then,  as  the  wardrobe  was  very  limited, 
we  had  to  work  the  whole  afternoon  altering  and  arrang- 
ing our  costumes.  We  went  to  the  theatre  at  half-past 
six,  and  generally  played  in  a  one-act  farce  and  a  four-act 
drama,  with  sometimes  a  song  or  a  dance  between  the  acts, 
getting  to  bed  dead  with  fatigue  between  eleven  and  twelve  " 

I' And  the  salary  for  all  this?"  I  asked. 

"  Well;  sometimes,  more  often  perhaps  nowadays  than 
years  ago,  fixed  salaries  are  paid  by  the  '  portable ' 
manager.  They  would  vary  from  one  pound  to  thirty  shil- 
lings a  week.  But  usually  the  gross  receipts  are  divided 
into  an  agreed  number  of  shares,  the  manager  taking  four 
or  five  shares,  the  leading  man  two,  and  the  chambermaid 
half  a  share.  I  remember  once  receiving  for  a  week's  work 
such  as  I  have  described  the  large  sum  of  one  shilling  and 
sevenpence. 


JAPANESE    FAITH    IN   A  HEREAFTER. 

That  the  Japanese  have  no  religious  faith,  that 
they  illustrate  what  a  purely  secular  morality  and 
enthusiasm  can  accomplish,  seems  to  be  an  obses- 
sion of  the  Western  mind.  Yet,  as  needs  to  be  re- 
peatedly urged,  the  Japanese  are  a  nation  of 
spiritualists.  Miss  Yei  Theodora  Ozaki  supplies  a 
striking  affirmation  of  this  fact  by  the  story  of  a 
Japanese  heroine,  which  she  recounts  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century.  It  is  a  true  story,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  stories  that  live  in  the  popular 
imagination  and  reveal  the  motives  of  national 
heroism.  Aoyagi  liveH^rn  the  seventeenth  century. 
Her  husband  had  gone  forth,  as  he  was  convinced, 
to  die  in  a  forlorn  battle  for  his  chief.  After  he 
had  bidden  his  wife  farewell,  she  was  seized  with 
a  fear  that  the  thought  of  her  and  her  expected 
child  might  make  him  falter  in  his  soldier's  duty. 
So  she  wrote  him  the  letter  in  which  these  lines, 
occur: — 

In  these  times  I  hear  that  you  are  preparing  for  a  last 
battle  in  the  world,  and  though  I  am  only  in  the  shadow, 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  it.  I  must  not  allow  vou  to  hesitate 
on  the  field  because  of  the  remembrance  of  me.  I— your 
humble  servant,  who  has  no  more  hope  in  life— to  prove  a 
little  of  my  faithfulness  will  therefore  take  my  life  while 
you  are  still  living,  and  I  shall  respectfully  await  you 
along  the  Wav  of  Death.  Without  fail,  oh !  without  fail  do 
not  forget  the  many  years  of  favour  you  have  received 
from  our  Lord  Hideyori.  I  petition  for  this  with  all  respect 
and  joyfully  congratulate  you. 

Then  deliberately  she  went  to  her  room,  repeated 
a  holy  invocation  to  Buddha,  and  cut  her  throat. 
The  letter  reached  her  husband  just  before  the 
battle  in  which  he  died. 


THE   MOST   COMPLETE   ROMAN    TOWN   EXTANT. 

This  is  the  Algerian  Pompveii,  so-called,  and  it  is 
described  under  the  head  of  "  Rome  in  Africa,"  by 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  in  Good  Words.  Its  proper 
name  is  Timgad,  Its  historic  value  as  the  best 
preserved  sample  of  Roman  antiquity  on  the  civic 
scale  makes  what  the  writer  says  of  its  past  worth 
citing  here  :  — 

Timgad,  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  pros- 
pered until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  It  began 
to  be  troubled  during  the  reign  of  Oonstantine,  when  re- 
ligious feuds  broke  out,  schismatic  bands  makin!>  the  city 
their  battlefield.  The  incessant  wars  laid  waste  the  country, 
and  weakened  the  power  of  Rome.  In  429  the  Vandals,  with 
whom  some  of  the  sects  sided,  brought  pillage  and  rain 
into  the  unhappy  township.  The  Berbers  profited  by  the 
disorder  to  descend  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  Aures 
Mountains    and    pillage    the   defenceless    country. 

In  535  the  Byzantines  fought  a  battle  with  the  Vandals, 
when  the  Arab  population  rose  and  burnt  Timgad  to  pre- 
vent its  sheltering  the  common  enemy.  However,  this  was 
of  no  avail  at  the  time — though  doubtless  the  burning  of 
Timgad  did  much  to  preserve  all  that  the  fire  could  not 
destroy— for  Solomon,  lieutenant  of  the  Byzantine  General, 
eventually  beat  the  forces  combined  against  him  in  the 
plains  of  Mamma,  and  four  years  later  installed  himself 
at  Timgad,  building  a  fort  with  materials  taken  from  the 
ruined  city. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  violent  and  romantic 
struggles  took  place.  The  Kahenna,  a  patriotic  Christian 
woman  from  the  Aures  Mountains,  defeated  the  Musaulmaji 
troops,  sent  expressly  from  Egypt  to  subdue  the  country. 
The  famous  Marabout,  Sidi  Okba,  whose  tomb  is  familiar 
to  all  visitors  to  Biskra,  was  killed  during  this  encounter. 
But  new  bands  replaced  their  fallen  co-religionists,  and  at 
last  the  heroic  Kahenna  and  her  fellow  Christians  had  to 
abandon   the   struggle    and    retire    to    their    mountains. 

The  end  of  Timgad  had  now  arrived.  Earthquakes,  the 
sand  and  dust  of  the  sirocco-parched  plain,  the  soil  washed 
down  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  vegetation  grow- 
ing over  the  ruins,  gradually  withdrew  them  from  sight 
till  our  own  day,  when  careful  excavations,  generously 
aided  by  the  French  Government,  have  revealed  to  us  a 
large  portion  of  a  Roman  town,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  the  magnificence  of  its 
public  buildings,  and  the  completeness  of  its  arrangements, 
is  unique.  What  we  owe  to  Vesuvius  in  covering  up  the 
city  of  Pompeii  and  saving  it  from  the  gradual  but  com- 
plete destruction  which  all  cities  constantly  inhabited  and 
renewed  must  suffer,  this  we  owe  to  the  burning  and  for- 
saking of  Timgad,  which  liave  left  to  us  an  entire  town  of 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  with  its  life  and  history  plainly 
writ  in  stone. 


Sir  Lewis  Morris,  an  old  Sherburniaia,  writes  in 
Longman^ s  Magazine  of  his  revisiting  Sherborne  after 
fifty  years,  on  the  occasion  of  its  Pageant  in  June 
last.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  more  widely  the 
'•  beauty  of  this  splendid  historical  pageant "  is 
known,  both  here  and  in  America,  "  the  more  it 
will  be  appreciated,  and  will  strengthen  the  sense  of 
our  common  history  and  our  kindred  blood."  Every- 
thing delighted  him,  from  the  setting  of  the  dramatic 
stage,  to  the  "  delightful  grouping  of  the  apparently 
innumerable  army  of  performers — a  very  feast  of 
harmonious  colour."     It  is  well,  he  concludes. 

Occasionally  to  go  back  thus,  and  to  commemorate  anni- 
versaries centuries  old.  It  is  well  to  recall  the  unfailing 
river  of  our  England's  history,  broadening  onward  from  age 
to  age.  It  will  be  strange  if  some  good  does  not  come  of 
such  presentations  as  this  of  tJie  days  and  the  lives  which, 
though  they  are  long  dead  and  gone,  yet  live  within  us 
their  children,  and  of  the  little  northern  kingdom  whicli 
has  grown  so  slowly,  yet  surely,  through  long  ages  of  strife 
and  effort,  to  a  giant  Empire,  evolving  a  substantial  unity 
of  national  charact-er,  which  survives  in  the  England  of 
to-day. 
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TOURISTS  AS  STUDENTS. 

A  Danish  correspondent  sends  us  a  description 
of  a  scheme  for  transforming  the  tourist  from  a  mere 
globe-trotting  animal  or  animated  kodak  into  a 
student  of  the  people*.  He  says  :  — "  Though  Eng- 
lishmen axe  very  fond  of  travelling,  I  derive  from 
thirty  years'  observation  the  impression  that  many 
of  your  countrymen  have  little  to  show  for  all  their 
touring.  They  seldom  understand  the  language  of 
the  country  they  visit.  They  get  all  their  informa- 
tion from  guide-books  and  hotel  porters.  As  a  re- 
sult they  see  some  towns  and  museums,  but  get 
little  or  no'  idea  of  the  real  life  and  civilisation  of 
the  country. 

"  In  recent  years  a  good  many  Englishmen  have 
got  a  strong  interest  in  the  social  life  of  Denmark 
and  in  the  reforms  introduced  there  of  late.  They 
have  seen  the  Danes  realise  many  ideas  which  in 
England  still  belong  to  the  '  music  of  the  future.' 
Their  interest  has  taken  practical  shape  in  the 
'  English  fortnight "  which  they  spend  in  Copenhagen 
every  August.  This  was  arranged  by  a  very  ener- 
getic English  lady,  Miss  Buttlin,  of  Oxford,  who 
lived  here  a  whole  year  some  time  ago.  She  is  now 
in  Copenhagen  for  the  fourth  visit  with  a  large 
number  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many 
students  and  teachers  from  Oxford,  journalists,  town 
councillors  and  the  like.  They  stay  here  about  two 
weeks  every  year.  Prominent  men  of  science  and 
art,  such  as  Prof.  H.  Hoffding,  Prof.  O.  Jespersen, 
the  renowned  actor  and  Doctor  of  Philology, 
Mantzius,  along  with  other  eminent  Danes,  give 
lectures  to  them  in  English  on  Danish  social  life, 
science,  etc.,  etc.  The  tourists  see  our  municipal 
institutions,  our  largest  manufactories,  schools,  co- 
operative institutions.  And  everything  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  even  a  small  purse  can  meet  the  cost 
of  such  a  trip. 

"  A  similar  arrangement  has  been  tried  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  between  Denmark  and  Holland." 


A  REVOLUTION  IN    COTTON-PICKING. 

The  opening  paper  in  the  World's  Work  and 
Play,  English  edition,  describes  a  recently-invented 
cotton-picking  machine,  which  must  make  an  enor- 
mous difference  to  the  United  States  and  other 
cotton-growing  countries,  and  may  help  to  solve  the 
Queensland  labour  problems.  Where  many  have 
failed,  Mr.  George  A.  Lowry,  an  Irishman  domi- 
ciled in  Boston,  has  succeeded,  not,  however,  with- 
out several  trials  and  partial  failures  :  — 

The  mechanism  of  the  cotton-picker  is  simplicity  itself. 
At  first  the  machine  was  intended  to  be  drawn  by  a  mule, 
but  this  form  of  motor  was  not  steady  enoug'h,  and  now  a 
four-horse  power  gasoline  engine  is  employed  to  drive  it. 
In  addition  to  the  motor  man,  four  men  or  youths  are 
seated  on  the  machine,  and  each  of  these  is  provided  with 
two  mechanical  arms  four  feet  loner,  moving  in  a  universal 
joint,  and  so  nicely  balanced  and  light,  being  made  of 
aluminium,  that  it  is  only  the  lightest  labour  to  move  them 
in  any  desired  direction.  Along  these  arms  an  endless 
band  of  rubber  and  cloth  runs  at  the  rate  of  360  feet  per 
minute.  This  belt  is  studded  with  hooks,  the  slightest 
contact  with  which— even  that  ef  a  few  fibres  of  the  lint — 


is  sufiBicient  to  remove  the  whole  contents  of  the  boll.  The 
cotton  passes  rapidly  along  the  belt  until  it  reaches  a 
brush,  which  sweeps  it  into  the  receptacle  prepared  for  it. 

One  unskilled  youth  with  the  machine  can  do 
four  times  and  a  quarter  the  work  of  the  ordinary 
hand-picker. 

The  American  Cotton  States  now  pay  ;^2o,ooo,ooo 
a  year  for  gathering  the  crop,  of  which  sum  Mr. 
Lowry's  invention,  experts  believe,  will  save 
;^i  5,000,000.  The  whole  system  of  plantation 
life  will  be  influenced,  and  the  changes  introduced 
by  this  new  invention  can  hardly  be  confined  to 
the  United  States,  but  must  affect  the  price  of  cotton 
the  world  over. 


THE   BRITISH   MUSEUM   LIBRARY. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Good  Words  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Jarvis  and  R.  Turtle  describe,  from  its  humble  be- 
ginnings, the  "  Greatest  Library  in  the  World  "  — • 
of  course,  that  of  the  British  Museum.  There  is  a 
particularly  interesting  illustration  of  a  part  of  the 
Library  rarely  seen,  even  by  the  readers — behind 
the  scenes,  where  the  books  are  kept  in  their 
presses. 

The  Library,  which  now  contains,  roughly,  two 
and  a  half  million  books,  originated  with  some 
40,000  volumes,  valued  (with  collections  appertain- 
ing) at  ;^8o,ooo,  and  presented  to  the  nation  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  in  1753,  by  will, 

being  fuU.y  convinced  that  nothing  tends  more  to  raise  our 
ideas  of  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  providence,  and  other 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  or  more  to  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  His  creatures  than  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge  of   the   works   of   nature. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  wished  that  his  libran.- 
might  remain  at  his  Chelsea  residence;  but  this 
proving  too  far  out  of  town,  it  was  removed  to 
Montague  House,  Bloomsbur}',  with  seven  and  a  half 
acres  of  land. 

A  pleasant  corner  room  in  the  converted  mansion,  over- 
looking the  gardens  and  the  fields  beyond,  was  allotted  t« 
readers.  The  number  was  at  first  very  small;  only  five 
for   the  month   of  July. 

And  this  was  the  beginnLng  of  the  famous  Read- 
ing-room. As  time  went  on  the  Library  was  im- 
mensely added  to — by  George  II.,  who  presented 
some  exceedingly  rare  and  costly  volumes ;  by 
George  TIL,  who  presented  33,000  tracts  about  the 
Civil  War,  the  "  King's  Tracts,"  as  they  are  known  : 
bv  George  IV.,  who  presented  65,250  volumes,  about 
20,000  pamphlets  and  a  superb  array  of  maps, 
topographical  drawings  and  prints :  and  by  other 
donors,  until  Montague  House  had  become  quite 
impossibly  small.  By  1845  it  had  disappeared,  and 
two  years  later  the  new  and  present  building,  with 
the  Reading-room  as  it  now  stands,  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  ;^7 50,000.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
by  the  Copyright  Act  the  British  Museum  is  entitled 
to  a  free  copy  of  everything  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  there  is  more  than  one  edition,  the 
nation   is  entitled  to  a    copy    of    the    handsomest 
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edition.     This,  of  course,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Library  is  chiefly  kept  up:  — 

During  1903,  th«  additions  to  the  department  comprised 
27,370  volumes  and  pamplilets  (including  127  atlases,  etc., 
and  1405  books  of  music).  Of  this  number,  '5901  were  pre- 
sented, 13,904  received  under  provisions  of  Copyright  Act, 
376  by  Colonial  Copyright.  581  by  International  Exchange, 
and  21,918  by  pui-chase.  The  total  number  of  articles  re- 
ceived, exclusive  of  newspapers,  during  the  year  was  108,123. 

Specially  rare  or  sumptuous  books  are  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  and  only  permitted  to  be  inspected  in  the  inner 
Reading  Room  of  the  Museum,  known  as  the  "'  Large 
Room." 

The  collection  of  early  printed  Bibles  is  probably  unsur- 
passed, and  includes  Cranmer's  Bible  and  all  the  editions 
of  the  Great  Bible.  There  are  numerous  examples,  too,  of 
those  remarkable  for  their  startling  printers'  errors  and 
for  the  curious  renderings  of  the  translators.  In  the 
"Breeches  Bible"  we  read— "  Then  the  eies  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and 
they  sewed  figge  leaves  together  and  made  themselves 
breeches  "  (Gen.  iii.  7) ;  the  "  Treacle  "  Bible — "  Is  there 
not  treacle  at  Gilead.'"  (Jer.  viii.  22);  the  "Place-maker's 
Bible "—"  Blessed  are  the  place  makers;  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God  "  (Matt.  v.  9).  In  the  "  Vinegar 
Bible "  the  "  Parable  of  the  Vinegar "  appears  in  the 
chapter  heading  to  Luke  xx.  Then  there  is  the  "  "Wife- 
Hater  "  Bible —  '  If  any  man  come  to  Me.  and  hate  not  his 
father  .  .  .  yea,  and  his  wife  also  (Luke  xiv.  26);  the 
"Bugge."  the  "He,"  and  the  "  She  "  Bibles.  In  this  strange 
category,  the  "Wicked"  Bible,  however,  holds  first  place. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  word  "■  not "  is 
omitted    from    tlie    seventh    commandment. 

The  printers  of  all  these  offending  volumes  are 
supposed  to  have  been  heavily  fined,  and  every 
offending  copy  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  four  are 
known  to  have  escaped,  one  of  which  the  British 
Museum  pos.sesses. 

The  most  valuable  book  is  considered  to  be  the 
"  Mazarine "  Bible,  the  earliest  book  printed  with 
movable  type;  but  the  famous  Mainz  Psalter  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  valuable,  a  copy  having 
fetched  recently  ^^4950,  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
at  an  auction  for  a  single  printed  book. 

The  printed  catalogue  is  a  monument  of  industry 
with  which  Dr.  Garnett's  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated. 

Previous  to  1881,  the  catalogue  was  in  manuscript,  and 
had  by  that  year  become  a  veritable  library  in  itself,  con- 
slating  of  no  less  than  5000  huge  folio  volumes.  The  saving 
of  space  effected  by  the  use  of  printing  has  been  enormous. 
Twenty  odd  years,  with  their  thousands  of  thousands  acces- 
sions, have  since  rolled  by,  and  yet  at  the  present  day  the 
volumes  of  the  catalogue  do  not  reach  one-third  of  that 
number. 

There  are  ten  great  classes  which  have  a  total  of  515  sub- 
divisions. As  a  general  rule,  every  book  bears  the  number 
of  the  press  to  which  it  belongs,  the  letter  of  the  shelf, 
and,  generally,  a  third  mark  indicating  its  place  on  the 
shelf.  Thus,  a  book  marked  12,236,  aaa,  7,  would  be  found 
in  press  number  12,236,  on  the  shelf  lettered  aaa,  and 
would  be  the  seventh  book  on  the  shelf. 

There  are  about  forty  miles  of  shelving  in  the 
Library,  divided  into  seven  sections.  In  1903  the 
number  of  visits  of  readers  is  given  as  233,674,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  issued  as  1,587,231.  The 
diameter  of  the  Reading-room  is  140ft.,  the  height 
of  the  dome  io6ft.,  and  the  number  of  readers  who 
can  be  seated  at  one  time  is  458. 

Surrounding  it  is  a  network  of  galleries  in  concentric 
circles,  four  stories  high,  and  angles  and  straight  corridors 
in  three  stories.  This  is  known  as  the  New  Library. 
Throughout  its  interior  there  are  no  walls;  all  the  divi- 
sions being  formed  by  double  book-presses,  in  which  the 
books  are  placed  fore-edge  to  fore-edge,  with  only  iron 
attioe  intervening. 


COMPULSORY  EDICATION  IN  INDIA. 

In  East  and  West  Mr.  Hargovind  D.  Kantavala 
tells  how,  as  director  of  vernacular  instruction,  he 
introduced,  by  order  of  the  Maharajah  Gaekwar, 
compulsory  education  for  both  the  sexes  into  certain 
districts  of  Baroda.     He  states  the  result  thus:  — 

I  was  able  to  introduce  compulsory  education  in  the  most 
backward  part  of  the  Baroda  State  within  a  very  short 
time;  but  I  had  to  pay  special  attention  for  months  in 
order  to  work  out  the  scheme  successfully.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  almost  all  children  within  the  age  of  compulsion, 
i.e.,  over  99  per  cent.,  entered  school — a  result  which,  even 
in  England  and  other  advanced  countries,  is  not  achieved. 
The  successful  working  of  the  measure  induced  His  High- 
ness to  extend  compulsory  education  by  taking  up  a  fresh 
group  of  ten  villages  at  a  time.  Compulsory  education  in 
the  Amreli  Taluka  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a  dozen 
years,  showing  always  that  nearly  cent,  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attend  school,  and  that  people  have  never  raised 
any  complaint  of  a  serious  nature  against  it.  His  Highness 
has  recently  sanctioned  a  scheme  for  applying  in  all  parts 
of  his  territories  the  Law  of  Compulsory  Education  to  those 
children    whose   parents    have    a    certain    annual    income. 

He  concludes  by  saying  that,  from  his  long  ex- 
perience as  an  educationist,  compulsory  education  is 
practicable  in  India  if  the  requisite  funds  are  avail- 
able and  if  the  measure  is  carried  out  with  con- 
sideration, caution  and  tact.  The  people  of  India 
are  generally  loyal,  obedient  and  law-abiding.  The 
amount  of  cost  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  four 
rupees  per  child  per  annum  for  rural  districts  ;  for 
cities,  about  fifty  per  cent.  more.  The  city  of 
Bombay  would  require  from  six  to  eight  lakhs  of 
rupees.  For  the  whole  of  British  India  the  cost 
would  be  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  Revenue. 
The  need  of  some  such  step  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Census  of  1901  it  was  found  that  only 
one  in  ten  of  the  male,  and  only  seven  in  a  thousand 
of  the  female,  population  were  literate. 


THE  WINNING  Of  THE   DESERT. 

The  Outing  magazine  for  August  contains  a  splen- 
did  article  on  "  The  Winning  of  the  Desert,"  which 
might  be  read  with  profit  by  Australian  legislators. 
America  is  a  land  of  extremes,  and  while  it  has 
prairies,  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  it  has  also  huge 
desert  areas,  sun-dried,  and  dust-laden,  on  which 
scarce  anything  grows.  These  areas  cover  such  a 
vast  territory  that 

Figures  give  no  idea  of  its  magnitude,  even  when  the  men 
with  tripod  and  sextant  say  it  covers  nearly  500,000,000  acres 
But  suppose  a  family  lived  upon  every  100  acres.  It  would 
be  indeed  an  empire,  for  the  5,000,000  farms  would  be 
ueopled  with  25,000,000  souls,  calculating  but  five  to  each 
household.  Were  all  of  arid  America  fit  for  the  living,  it 
oould  be  occupied  by  a  third  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States, 

In  order  to  convert  this  vast  area  into  a  land  of 
plenty,  America  has  not  played  with  the  matter.  She 
has  instituted  huge  irrigation  settlements,  which 
have  turned  the  desert  into  a  fruitful  land. 

Already  a  modern  miracle  has  been  wrought.  The  one 
who  has  not  visited  the  oases  created  by  irrigation  may 
scout  this  assertion,  but  should  he  chance  into  the  valley 
through  which  the  Rio  Pecos  flows,  or  in  Colorado  along 
the  Poudre  River,  the  landscape  of  field,  orchard  and  gar- 
den which  Nature  has  created  in  a  literal  wilderness  will 
convince  him  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.    In  the  South- 
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west,  fruits  and  grains  both  of  the  tropic  and  temperate 
zones  are  to  be  seen  growing  in  luxuriance  where  yesterday 
only  greasewood,  sage-brush  and  cactus  existed.  Yet  the 
soil  is  unchanged,  save  for  the  application  of  water.  It 
is  that  of  the  desert — without  moisture,  almost  incapable 
of  supporting  li;e.  When  moistened,  however,  these  par- 
ticles of  sand,  even  alkali  rock,  contain  properties  so  fer- 
tile that  from  them  springs  vegetation  more  abundant  anrt 
luxuriant  than  the  crops  that  are  gathered  from  the  ricli 
black  loam  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  the  fertile  valleys 
of  New  York  itself.  Yes,  it  seems  indeed  miraculous,  for 
already  the  irrigator  has  penetrated  well  beyond  the  border 
of  the  desert  and  won  a  victory  for  posterity.  Figures  form 
dry  reading,  yet  we  must  admit  them  here,  since  they  teli 
briefly  and  accurately  what  has  thus  tar  been  accom- 
plished. 

Although  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  available  area  for 
irrigation  has  thus  far  been  reached,  in  Colorado  iiself  no 
less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  lands  available  for  cultiva- 
tion depends  upon  the  artificial  water  supply.  These  farms 
aggregate  750,000  acres.  The  South  Platte  Valley,  the  most 
extensively  irrigated  region  in  the  United  States,  including 
portions  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  has  2.000,000 
acres  which  are  artificially  watered.  Farms  in  Utah  thus 
supplied  aggregate  300,000  acres,  Arizona  contains  lOO.OOO 
acres,  New  Mexico  150,000  acres,  Nebraska  100,000,  while 
some  of  the  most  productive  valleys  of  California  which 
send  their  fruit  and  vegetables  by  the  carload  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  are  nurtured  entirely  by  wells  and  canals.  Yet 
the  average  size  of  an  irrigated  farm  is  not  over  forty 
acres,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
to-day  deiiend  upon  these  great  waterworks  for  their  liveli- 
hood- 
Down  in  New  Mexico  a  dark  line  on  the  horizon  has 
saved  the  life  of  many  a  fortune  seeker  struggling  through 
the  burning  sande  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  for  it  meant  he  wae 
Hearing  the  Rio  Pecos,  coursing  between  its  fringe  of  trees 
and  bushes,  and  it  gave  him  hope  to  push  forward  to  the 
■'  precious  water,"  as  it  has  been  called.  What  a  change 
has  taken  place  here!  The  desert  trail  is  only  a  memory. 
In  its  place  is  a  way  of  steel  along  which  rushes  the  loco- 
motive, and  from  the  car  window  the  passenger  sees  the 
panorama  of  the  farm  unfolded— the  hay-makers  in  the 
alfalfa  patch,  thousands  of  sheep  quietly  browsing  on  the 
rich  herbage,  the  plougli  turning  over  the  stubble  for  tlie 
wheat  seed,  the  fruit  pickers  amid  the  trees,  the  houses  of 
the  farmers  with  their  ample  barns  and  fodder  stacks, 
while  every  few  miles  the  train  Btops  at  one  of  the  towns 
scattered  throughout  the  valley,  each  with  its  busy,  happy 
people.  The  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  new 
civilisation.  Yet  every  farm  has  been  created  out  of  the 
barren  waste,  and  the  pastures  where  fatten  the  sheep  and 
the  fields  where  flourishes  the  grain  sustained  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  cactus  and  sage-brush,  until  the  river  was 
forced  to  help  by  the  work  of  the  irrigator.  The  two 
artificial  lakes  formed  by  blocking  its  channel  with  stone 
barriers  make  habitable  300.000  acres,  wliich  supiwrt  100,000 
people  where  formerly   not  a  man  could    live. 

What  is  possible  under  irrigation  is  evident  from 
the   following:  — 

On  the  land  which  is  to  be  habitable  by  the  Tonto 
Reservoir,  our  Department  of  Agriculture  ha»  been  moisten- 
ing and  planting  a  few  acres  just  to  see  what  green  things 
can  come  from  it.  Here  are  a  year's  figures  which  tell  the 
farmer  all  he  wants  to  know:  — 


Gross 

Cost  of  pro- 

Yield 

value 

ducing  and 

Protit 

Crop. 

per 

per 

marketing 

per 

acre. 

acre. 

per  acre. 

acre. 

Wheat  

2,150 

£4  10    0 

£2    1    0 

£2  10    0 

Pota.toes  

3,600 

17    0    0 

6  18    0 

10    2    0 

Tomatoes 

.      12,300 

45    0    0 

15    0    0 

30    0    0 

Strawberries 

5,000 

100    0    0 

30    0    0 

70    0    0 

Melons 

27.000 

28    0    0 

5    4    0 

22  14    0 

Egyptian    cotton 

400 

13  12    0 

9  12    0 

4    0    0 

Corn    

1,735 

3  12    0 

1  18    0 

1  14    0 

Yet  this  was  done  in  tJie  midst  of  Salt  Biver  Valley— one 
of  the  barrenest  of  the  btirren   regions  of  Arizona. 

Thus  irrigation  not  only  causes  the  earth  to  bring  fortli 
generously,  but  in  variety.  It  has  really  created  a  new  in- 
dustry on  the  Western  continent— tlie  manufacture  ot  sugar 
from  the  beei,  tor  this  vegetable  grows  lar  more  prolificall.\ 
on  soil  thus  wa^tered  than  elsewhere.  The  OolorjCdo  farmei- 
can  look  over  a«res  of  plants  the  roots  of  which  are  actu- 
ally one-fifth  sugar,  such  is  the  quantity  of  sweetness  they 
contain.  The  beet  fields  now  embrace  200,000  acres  to  fur- 
nish the  raw  material  for  the  50  factories  which  convert 
their  crops  into  sugar. 


WHAT   PtOFLE   READ. 

Mr.  Frederic  White  gives  in  the  Quiver  the  sub- 
stance of  a  chat  with  Mr.  John  Pink,  for  fifty  years 
head  of  the  Borough  of  Cambridge  Free  Library. 
Mr.  Pink  reports  that  people  read  now  not  for  gene- 
ral self-improvement  so  much  as  for  the  purposes  of 
earning  somewhat.  This  is  true  of  serious  readers. 
The  taste  for  fiction  is  enormous.  Fifty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Pink  says,  very  few  people  read  fiction.  Now 
they  are  diverted  to  it  from  good  literature.  The 
saying  of  the  late  Dr.  Lorimer  is  quoted :  "  It  will 
soon  come  to  pass  that  men  will  read  newspapers, 
and  women  will  read  books'':  — 

The  modern  man  is  in  too  mucli  of  a  hurry  for  books. 
He  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  up  to  date  in 
every  subject  which  the  well-informed  man  ought  to  know 
something  about;  but  he  does  not  trouble  to  go  very  deeply 
into  a  subject,  and  is  content  with  the  appearance  rather 
than  the  reality  of  knowledge. 

The  following  significant  excerpt  will  be  read  with 
interest :  — 

The  statistics  of  the  Cambridge  Free  Library  show  con- 
clusively how  age  affects  the  reading  of  books,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  last  year's  new  borrowers  at  the 
Central  Library  will  sulHce  to   show:- 

Under  14  years  of  age    45 


20 
30 
„  40 
50 
60 
Over     60 


173 
174 
69 
27 
15 
14 


Besides  these  were  some  200  county  borrowers,  of  whose  ajre 
no  record  was  kept. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  tremendous  drop  in  the 
number  of  book  readers  between  thirty  and  forty,  and 
again  between  forty  and  fifty,  which  shows  that  the  average 
lierson  does  not  continue  to  seriously  cultivate  his  mind  a? 
he  grows  older.  Although  the  chief  readers  of  books  are 
women,  they  devote  themselves  largely  to  fiction. 

It  appears  that,  so  far,  higher  education  of  women 
has  not  materially  affected  their  tastes  in  the  class  of 
literature  they  read.  Of  the  14,000  volumes  which 
have  had  to  be  renewed  during  Mr.  Pink's  fifty  years 
of  office,  the  bulk  are  fiction. 
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THE    REVIEWS    REVIEWED 


THE  NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW, 

The  North  Avwrican  Review'  for  August  opens  with 
au  elaborate  symposium  on  the  subject  of  "  National 
-Maritime  Rights  and  Responsibilities  in  the  Time  of 
War."  There  are  four  contributors — American,  British, 
French  and  German.  The  symposium  would  have  been 
very  much  more  valuable  if  the  editor  had  endeavoured 
to  siunmarise  the  views  of  his  contributors,  so  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  ascertain  upon  what  points  they 
are  in  agreement  and  what  points  they  are  at  variance. 
The  subject  is  too  wide  to  be  dealt  with  here.  I  con- 
tent myself  with  noting  the  four  papers  as  containing 
more  or  less  confused  material  which  might  be  studied 
with  advantage  when  the  time  comes  for  considering  the 
next  Conference. 

Mr.  James  M.  Beck  discusses  the  question  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  placing  Life  Insurance  under 
Federal  supervision.  He  thinks  that  the  time  has 
fully  come,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  done  under  the  present 
Constitution,  he  thinks  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  rendering  it  possible. 

THE  NEGEO  QUESTION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  the  article  entitled  "  The 
Negro  a  Beast,"  points  out  that  the  time  is  speedily 
<x)ming  when  the  Northern  States  will  insist  upon  re- 
ducing the  representation  of  the  Southern  States  in 
Congress,  if  they  persist  in  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
negro.     He  says  :  — 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  States  of  Ijouisiana,  Missis- 
sippi. Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South'  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  now  elect,  by  counting  disfranchised 
negroes,  twenty-six  representatives  in  Congress  out  of  flfty- 
flve.  This  number— twenty-six — is  in  excess  of  the  number 
to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  census 
of   1900  on   their  white  population   counted   sei^arately. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Atkinson  gives  some  interesting 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  emancipation  by  war :  — 

There  were  4,000,000  slaves  in  the  South  in  1860.  It  cost 
the  North  4,000.000,000  dols.  to  -remove  the  curse  of  slavery 
from  the  Southern  States.  The  price  of  liberty,  and  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  white  man  as  well  as  of  the  black 
man,  was  at  the  rate  of  1000  dols.  for  every  slave  existing 
in  the  land  in   1860.     This  is  an  exact  estimate. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  KUSSIA. 
Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  who  was  formerly  the  American 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  who,  being  a  Jew,  is 
intensely  anti-Russian,  sets  himself  to  combat  the 
popular  belief  that  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  always  been  exceedingly  friendly. 
After  passing  in  review  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  he  says  :  — 

That,  with  the  exception  of  Hnssia's  hostile  or  unfriendly 
attitude  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  history,  when  the 
United  States  was  struggling  for  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent natioj),  and  the  "  Holy  Alliance "  incident,  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  have  been 
uniformly  normal  and  friendly:  each  nation,  as  against 
the  other,  on  all  occasions  and  during  periods  of  war,  has 
strictly  observed  its  neutral  obligations,  as  was  incumbent 
noon  it  under  the  laws  of  na.tions  between  friendly  Powers. 
To  infer  that  the  United  States  is  under  obligations  of 
gratitude  to  Russia  for  any  special  acts  of  friendship 
shown,  other  than  such  as  the  laws  of  neutrality  have  im- 
posed, is  to  substitute  a  myth  and  the  fulsome  language 
of   ceremonial   functions   for   liistorical   facts. 


THE    FUTURE   OF    CRETE. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  gives  a  touching  picture  of  the 
somewhat  crazy  enthusiasm  of  the  Cretans  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Greece  ;  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  that. 
He  says  :  — 

The  Cretans  might,  if  they  so  chose,  defy  the  Powers 
with  comparative  impunity,  the  Ambassadors  of  the  four 
guardian  Powers  in  Home,  who  form  the  responsible  Com- 
mittee charged  with  the  management  of  Cretan  aflairs, 
are  now  drafting  a  belated  list  of  reforms.  If  they  could 
inaugurate  a  constitutional  riigime,  and  give  to  the  island 
some  measure  of  economic  freedom,  there  seems  at  a  first 
glance  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  moderately  happy. 
Jiut  the  passionate  sentiment  in  favour  of  union  has  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  it  has  now   been  thoroughly  aroused. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  Edward  Porritt  gives  his  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  present  number  of  Irish  representatives  in  Iru- 
perial  Parliament  was  fixed  solely  to  buy  off  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  owners  of  Irish  boroughs,  that  it  had  no 
relation  to  the  intrinsic  right  of  the  Irish  to  be  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  their  population.  Mr.  Braekstad 
sets  the  Norwegian  and  Mr.  Karl  Staaff  the  Swedish 
view  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  Scandinavian 
States.  Margaret  Sherwood  contributes  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  Quest,"  dedicated  to  the  scholars  who  die 
young. 

THE    ENGLISH   ILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Eccentric  in  Art,"  Mr.  Mark 
Perugini  gives  the  readers  of  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine,  for  September,  an  account  of  the  Wiertz 
Museum,  at  Brussels,  and  its  founder,  the  eccentric 
artist,  Antoine  Wiertz.  The  museum  was  presented 
to  the  artist  by  the  Belgian  Government  in  1850,  on 
condition  that  he  should  give  his  picttires  to  Belgium, 
and  in  this  museum  they  are  htmg,  and  may  be  visited 
free  of  charge.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  quite  terrific. 
•'The  Revolt  of  Hell,"  for  instance,  represents  the 
angels  w  arring  in  mid-space.  Another  picture,  "  Hun- 
ger, Madness  and  Crime,"  represents  a  mother  driven 
to  insanity  by  hunger,  and  destroying  her  child  with  a 
view  to   cannibalism. 

An  article  on  Old  English  Shops,  by  Mr.  J.  Hut- 
chings,  gives  us  pictures  of  some  charming  quaint 
shops  in  many  of  our  provincial  towns — Shrewsbury. 
Much  Wenlock,  Whitchurch,  Ludlow,  etc.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  be  allowed  to  build  anything  so  picturesque 
in  street  architecture  to-day. 

A  MANY-SIDED  MAN. 

Mr.  George  A.  Wade  describes  the  many  and  varied 
duties  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  is  an  oflficer  of  the 
Royal  Household  with  an  office  in  St.  James's  Palace. 
He  controls  appointments  in  the  Royal  Palaces,  from 
those  of  the  King's  physicians  to  the  charwomen  ;  he 
gives  the  right  to  tradesmen  to  style  themselves  "pm-- 
veyors "  to  the  King  ;  his  duties  connected  with  the 
holding  of  Courts  and  levees  are  manifold;  he  has 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  Royal  marriages ;  he 
is  a  theatre  licenser  and  censor  of  plays  ;  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  he  has  charge  of  the 
insignia  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 
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THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  article  of  most  eminent  interest  in  the  September 
number  is  Miss  Edith  Sellers's  story  of  how  Poor  Law 
Guardians  spend  their  money,  which,  with  other  articles, 
has  been  noticed  elsewhere. 

WANTED-A    MINISTRY    OF    FINE    ARTS. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  pleads  for  a  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts,  of  which  he  would  make  the  present  Office  of 
Works  the  nucleus.  The  Commissioner  s'hould  be  as- 
sisted by  a  committee  of  taste — 

consisting  of  the  heads  of  our  chief  great  public  museums, 
galleries,  and  societies,  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  An- 
cient Buildings,  perhaps  the  chairman  of  Societies  such  as 
the  Architectural  Vigilance  Societj-,  the  National  Art  Col- 
lections Fund,  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  the  National 
Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  and  Natural  Beauty, 
among  bodies  more  influential,  together  with  a  given  nimi- 
ber  of  artists  and  architects,  designers,  and  one  or  two  out- 
side 01"  lay  members  of  recognised  competence. 

This  body  would  act  as  a  clearing-house  of  all  admini- 
strative matters  concerned  with  art,  and  would  take 
over  all  the  national  museimis  and  galleries. 

AN    INDIAN'S    POLICY    OF    INDIAN    DEFENCE. 
His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan  advocates  for  the  defence 
of  India  the  maintenance  of  a  neutral  zone,    or  buffer 
region,  which — 

should  begin  with  Mesopotamia  in  the  extreme  west,  and 
include  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  the  Hassa,  and  Oman  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Coming  further  east,  the 
whole  of  Persia,  south  of  Azerbaijan,  Teheran,  and  Khor- 
asaan,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  buffer  region,  as  also 
doee  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan.  I  would  also  include  the 
southern  districts  of  the  pre-sent  province  of  Chinese 
Turkestan,  with  the  important  towns  of  Yarkand  and 
Khotan,  Thibet,  and  lastly  the  two  Chinese  provinces  of 
Szechuan  and  Yunnan. 

England  must  in  her  turn  deny  herself  conquests 
beyond  India  proper.  His  Highness  advocates  the  dis- 
banding of  the  useless  armies  of  the  native  States,  at 
the  same  time  requiring  each  State  to  keep  a  number 
of  Imperial  Service  troops,  a  change  Avhich  he  thinks 
nine  out  of  every  ten  chiefs  would  approve. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  LONDON  TRAFFIC  BOARD. 
Captain  Swinton,  L.C.C.,  writing  on  the  London 
Traffic  Commission  Report,  makes  many  suggestions, 
among  others  a  second  story  over  the  whole  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  the  finding  of  less  obvious  and  less 
expensive  routes  for  tramways.  In  general,  lie  savs  of 
the  suggested  Traffic  Board  :  — 

Much  will  be  forgiven  them  if  they  can  succeed  in  making 
everything  fast.  That  is  the  iwint  of  it  all.  We  are  told 
that  It  18  a  question  of  monev,  that  we  must  not  outrun 
the  constat)le.  It  is  folly  to  waste  monev.  but  this  is  a 
question  of  saving  time,  and  that  will  eventually  make  for 
both  health  and  wealth.  The  Traffic  Board"  will  have 
diverse  duties.  They  must  study  maps  and  ponder  over 
oonciliatory  phrases  and  ways  and  means.  They  must 
estimate  the  comparative  advantages  of  trains  and  tubes" 
and  trams  "  and  omnibuses.  They  must  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  every  development  of  the  motor,  and  never  forget 
tliat  London  lives  on  trade.  They  must  think  of  housing, 
and  dream  of  model  cities.  But,  when  thev  come  to  die 
graven    on    their    hearts    must     be    found    the    one    word'. 

speed. 

THE  NEED  OF  SA\1NG  OUR  SUNDAY. 
Lord  Avebury  calls  attention  to  the  recent  increase  in 
Sunday  trading,  and  to  the  almost  unanimous  support 
which  the  great  shopkeepers'  associations  have  extended 
to  his  Sunday  Closing  Shops  Bill.  He  will  not  take  its 
defeat  in  the  Peers  as  final.  His  conclusion  deserves  to 
be  pondered  :  — 


One  day's  rest  in  seven,  rest  for  the  body  and  rest  for  the 
mind,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  found  of  supreme 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  health.  But  rest  of 
the  spirit  is  even  more  necessary.  Philosophers,  theologians, 
and  men  of  business  in  all  ages  have  agreed  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  set  free  on  one  day  in  the  week  to  study,  to 
pray,  and  to  think;  to  examine  his  own  life,  his  conduct, 
and  his  opinions;  to  lift  his  mind  and  thoughts  from  tlie 
labours  and  cares,  from  the  petty  but  harassing  worries  and 
troubles  of  everyday  life,  and  of  this  splendid,  but  complex 
and  mysterioub  world,  and  to  raise  them  to  the  calmer  and 
nobler,   the  higher  and   purer   regions   of  Heaven   above. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  DISESTABLISHMENT. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury  writes  on  the  anticipated  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline, 
and  argues  that  nothing  except  Disestablishment  can 
come  of  an  attempt  to  carry  out  its  recommendations.  A 
new  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  would  bring  a  large 
contingent  of  High  Churchmen  to  the  side  of  Disestab- 
lishment, along  with  many  members  of  Parliament  who 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  ecclesiastical  controversies 
for  good  and  all.  Of  the  general  question  of  Disestab- 
lishment he  says: — 

It  has  not  been  much  in  evidence  of  late  owing  to  the 
wave  of  Conservatism  that  has  passed  over  the  country. 
But  when  the  Liberals  come  back  to  office  it  is  possible 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  may  come  to  the  front 
once  more.  It  will  at  all  events  have  the  recommendation 
of  being  a  question  on  which  the  party  is  more  united  than 
on  some  others. 

Mr.  Lathburj"  will  doubtless  find  his  prophecy  con- 
firmed by  the  latest  demands  of  the  AYelsh  members. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  Mallock  treats  of  Christianity  as  a  natural  re- 
ligion, and  traces  a  likeness  between  it  and  other  faiths 
current  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
Admiral  Penrose  Fitzgerald  ejaculates  apoplectically, 
"Have  we  an  Army?'  and  urges.  Oh!  not- conscription, 
but  only  that  every  able-bodied  youth  should  be  taught 
how  to  defend  his  countrj^  as  advised  by  the  National 
Service  League.  Professor  Vambery  gloats  over  Rus- 
sian defeat.  Mrs.  W.  Kemp-Welch  sees  in  Agnes  Sorel, 
the  mistress  of  Charles  YIL,  the  complement  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  attributes  to  her  influence  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  Charles's  kingship  during  the  time  of  her  life 
with  him. 


C.   B.   FRY'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  September  mmiber  reminds  us  that  C.  B.  Fry's 
Magazine  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  quote 
from.  You  might  almost  as  well  try  to  take  samples 
of  a  walk  in  the  country  or  chunks  out  of  a  sunrise. 
As  readable  as  ever,  it  is  more  the  flavour  and  the  atmo- 
.^phere  that  attracts  one  than  anytiiing  that  scissors  can 
lift.  The  practical  use  to  which  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy can  be  put  is  illustrated  afresh  by  the  Editor's 
■  Characteristic  Strokes  of  Great  Batsmen,"  wherein 
many  heroes  of  the  cricket  field  appear  in  unexpected 
momentary  contortions.  There  is  a  .sketch  of  the  moun- 
tain guide  in  the  making,  and  there  are  peeps  of  volun- 
teers in  camp,  along  with  the  delightful  chat  in  which 
the  Editor  excels,  on  current  sport  and  other  questions. 

Mr.  Algar  Thorold's  paper  in  the  Independent  Beview 
on  "  The  English  and  French  Churches  in  Fiction "  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  novels  of  Trollope  and  those 
of  Fabre  ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  complete  or  re- 
markable, and  it  is  disfigured  by  some  of  those  careless 
spelUngs  which  have  become  too  abundant  of  late  in  the 
magazines. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  for  September  is  a  good  number. 
Five  out  of  the  fifteen  articles  have  claimed  separate 
notice. 

THE   LONDON  TEAPFIO   BOAED   AND   THE   L.C.C. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Firth  reviews  the  work  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  London  Traffic.     He  says  :  — 

That  a  Traffic  Board  is  an  indispensable  part  of  t"he  ma- 
chinery required  for  the  good  government  of  Greater  Lon- 
don has  been  proved  by  this  Eoyal  Commission,  whose  pro- 
digious labours  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community. 

Such  an  authority  has  been  frequently  recommended, 
and  there  have  been  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
appointment.     Now  he  says:  — 

The  stumbling  block  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  London 
County  Council,  unquestionably  the  most  jealous  and  ambi- 
tious organisation  in  Great  Britain,  fully  conscious  of  its 
importance  and  of  its  role,  insistent  on  its  riglit  to 
supremacy,  or  at  least  to  hegemony,  among  the  representa- 
tive bodies  of  Greater  London,  and  esi>ecially  intolerant  of 
its  ancient  neighbour.  .  .  .  The  Progressive  majority  will 
declare  that  the  Council  is  the  only  body  which  should  be 
vested  with  such  wide  powers  as  it  is  proposed  to  confer 
upon  the  new  Traffic  Board.  But  in  view  of  the  multiplicity 
of  local  authorities  in  Greater  London,  it  is  obvious  that 
tlie  County  Council  caimot  possibly  be  selected  as  the  new 
authority. 

NEED  FEANCE  AND  GEEMANY  BE  ENEMIES? 

A  writer  concealing  his  identity  behind  three  asterisks 
endeavours  to  stir  up  bad  blood  between  France  and 
Germany  by  his  "reflections  on  the  anniversary  of 
Sedan."  He  says  that  the  Franco-German  relations 
are  truly  described  by  Professor  Treitschke  as  "  a  latent 
state  of  war."  He  maintains  that  this  latent  state  of 
war  is  likely  to  continue  until  France  has  regained  her 
natural  frontier,  by  which  he  means  the  River  Rhine, 
or  until  she  has  become  a  third-class  Power,  a  second 
Belgium.  Why  the  writer  should  select  the  present  of 
all  times  to  asseverate  that  the  age-long  purpose  of 
France  has  been  to  secure  the  Rhine  frontier,  is  left  to 
conjecture.  The  writer  even  asserts  that  from  the 
French  point  of  view  the  possession  of  the  Rhine  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  security  of  the  country.  He  advises 
France  to  strengthen  her  naval  forces  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, if  she  would  not  be  outstripped  by  Germany. 

SOCIOLOGISTS  AT~nOGGEEHEADS. 
Dr.  J.  Beattie  Crozier  attacks  Mr.  Wells  as  a  sociolo- 
gist, and  challenges  him  to  put  his  finger  on  any  single 
t-ociological  idea  or  principle  of  the  first  rank  in  his 
book  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  one  or 
other  of  the  acknowledged  sociologists  and  economists 
published  years  ago.  He  insists  that  the  weak,  the 
fatal  spot  in  Mr.  Wells's  sociology  lies  in  his  failure  to 
show  how  his  ideal  is  to  be  realised.  The  writer  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  when  he  says  that  Utopian  ideals 
on  which  everybody  is  agreed  need  no  preaching  or  en- 
forcing. 

"THE  MASTER  SOPHIST  OP  HIS  AGE." 
Mr.  Edward  Wright  studies  Renan's  character  as  re- 
vealed in  his  letters.  He  speaks  of  his  irresolution, 
and  describes  him  as  the  master  sophist  of  his  age.  His 
sentimental  infidelity,  or  piety  without  faith,  rehabili- 
tated in  France  the  spirit  of  rationalism.  He  sub- 
stituted sesthetics  for  morality,  and  what  attracted  him 
in  men  of  the  highest  morality  was  their  exquisite  re- 
finement of  soul.  "  Indecisive  by  nature,  he  made  this 
indecision  an  artistic  quality." 


OTHEE  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  supplies  a  fine  literaiy  essay  on 
Christopher  Marlowe.  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  continues  his 
study  of  the  beginnings  of  religion  and  Totemism  among 
the  Australian  aborigines.  Mrs.  John  Lane  contributes 
a  skit,  half  humorous,  half  cynical,  "  on  taking  oneself 
seriously." 


THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

There  are  several  valuable  papers  in  the  September 
number.     Five  articles  claim  separate  notice. 

PUBLIC    OPINION    IN    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender  finds,  in  Professor  Dicey's  new 
book  on  law  and  opinion  in  England,  "  an  illuminating 
hypothesis  marking  a  new  stage  in  research,"  his  con- 
clusion, namely,  that  "  English  public  opinion  is  always 
vdtimatelj'  supreme  over  English  law."  Mr.  Spender 
then  examines  the  Professor's  three  great  periods  of 
opinion  in  the  nineteenth  century:  — 

The  Period  of  Old  Toryism  or  Legislative  Quiescence  (1800- 
1830). 
The  Period  of  Benthamism  or  Individualism  (1825-1870). 
The  Period  of  Collectivism  (1865-1900). 

Mr.  Spender  suggests  that  the  Individualistic  and 
Collective  ideals  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  yet 
unite  in  a  new  and  larger  conception  of  human  activity, 
or  that  these  two  essential  forms  of  humanity  will 
always  vary  with  the  varying  history  of  man. 

OTHEE  ARTICLES. 
Professor  Andreades  expounds  his  view  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Greece  and  Macedonia.  He  denies  that 
Greece  has  been  acting  in  collusion  with  Turkey,  but 
asserts  that  the  Greeks  have  been  despoiled  by  the 
Bulgarian  Committees,  and  that  the  Bulgarians  are  en- 
deavouring to  coerce  Macedonians,  who  are  largely 
Greek,  into  the  adoption  of  Bulgarian  nationality  and 
religion.  Mr.  Richard  Heath  describes  the  separation 
between  Chiu:ch  and  State  in  France  as  "  the  great 
divorce."  The  spiritual  danger  to  France  will  only,  he 
thinks,  be  solved  by  the  recognition  of  the  One  Church, 
which  is  larger  than  all  churches,  whose  only  country  is 
the"  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  whose  model  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Mrs.  Caillard  distinguishes  religion  from 
theology  as  life  is  distinct  from  biology,  and  maintains 
that  science  and  religion  have  no  quarrel.  Dr.  Dillon 
puts  the  case  of  the  peace  envoys,  both  from  the  Rus- 
sian and  from  the  Japanese  standpoint.  The  original 
sin  of  the  whole  enterprise  of  the  peace  negotiations  is, 
he  affirms,  that  Russia  declines  to  admit  that  she  is 
beaten. 


THE  AMERICAN   REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS. 

The  American  Beview  of  Reviews  for  September, 
containing  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Grain 
(author  of  "  Gas  Engines  and  Launches "),  entitled 
"  The  Age  of  Gasoline,"  gives  an  interesting  illustrated 
accoimt  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  gasoline 
engines  on  land  and  on  sea.  It  is  now  threatening 
to  supersede  coal  as  the  producer  of  motive  power.  Mr. 
J.  Moritzen  writes  on  Denmark,  "  The  Buffer  State  of 
the  North."  One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the 
Beview  is  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Matson's  description  of  the 
rapid  growth  and  present  prosperity  of  Oklahoma, 
which  sixteen  years  ago  was  practically  a  bare  prairie, 
and  which  now  contains  half  a  million  of  people. 
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THE    MONTHLY    REVIEW. 

There  are  several  good  articles  in  the  September 
number,  two  of  which — on  the  blessings  of  nakedness, 
and  on  the  sentiency  of  plants — have  been  separately 
noticed. 

CANADA    AND    ME.    OHAMBEELAIN. 

Mr.  John  S.  Ewart  sets  forth  quite  ruthlessly  Canada's 
attitude  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  He  lays  down 
at  the  outset  these  four  proposals  :  — 

1.  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.    To  this  Canada  says  nothing. 

2.  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  preferential  tariffs  within  the 
Briipire.  Canada  is  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  such 
tariffs. 

3.  Mr.  Chamberlain  desires  commercial  union  of  the  Em- 
pire.   Canada  does  not. 

4.  Mr.  Chamberlain  urges  political  union  of  the  Jhlmpire. 
Canada  dissents. 

In  establishing  these  positions  he  effectually  pricks 
the  Tariff  Refonn  bubble. 

THE    VOGUE    OP    EROTICS. 

Mr.   Basil  Tozer  writes  on  the  increasing  popularity 

of  the  erotic  novel,  and  says :  — 

Out  of  eighty-seven  selected  novels  that  I  have  by  me  at 
this  moment,  and  that  have  been  published  within  the  last 
three  years  and  a  half,  books  that  have  had  a  considerable 
vogue,  and  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  obtainable 
at  the  circulating  libraries,  seventeen  adopt  the  attitude  of 
sneering  at  matrimony  as  a  thing  "played  out";  eleven 
raise  upon  a  pinnacle  imaginary  co-respondents  in  im- 
aginary divorce  oaaes;  twenty-two  practically  advocate  that 
married  men  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  mistresses  openly; 
seven  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  woman  who  is  faithful  to  her 
husband;  and  twenty-three  describe  seduction  as  openly  as 
it  can  be  described  in  a  book  that  is  not  to  be  ostracised 
by  the  book-stalls. 

Still  worse  is  the  habit  of  readers  selecting  the 
equivocal  or  prurient  passages,  and  reading  them  alone. 
As  to  the  writers,  the  most  "  daring  "  books  among  them 
are  found  by  Mr.  Tozer  to  have  been  written  by 
women ! 

WILL   EAST   AND    WEST   WED? 

Mr.  F.  CaiTel,  tracing  the  influence  of  East  on  West 
and  West  on  East,  asks,  What  probability  is  there  of 
a  fusion  between  them  ?  Occidentals  consider  unions 
with  Orientals  as  derogatory  to  their  race.  Orientals 
often  show  themselves  desirous,  and  even  anxious,  to 
marry  with  Western  peoples.  Do  they  thereby  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  Western,  or  do  they  mate  with 
the  indifference  of  nature  2     The  writer  urges  :  — 

Tliere  are  not  two  sijecies,  but  one,  and  from  a  purel.v 
biological  point  of  view  there  is  no  reason  why  a  unification 
of  the  world's  white  and  slightly  coloured  races  should  not 
be  made,  which,  after  a  period  of  fusion,  should  not  result 
beneficially  according  to  the  principle  bv  which  cross- 
breeding produces  an  increase  of  vigour.  But  it  must  at 
once  be  a4ded  that  the  period  of  fusion,  during  which  the 
rhythm  of  the  races,  the  hereditary  impulses  of  ages,  were 
being  altered  and  a  new  rhythm  and  new  impulses  were 
being  formed,  must  be  of  such  great  duration  and  probably 
so  fertile  in  mental  confusion  and  moral  regression,  that  it 
would  require  great  confidence  in  the  biological  principle 
involved  and  great  temerity  to  advocate  the  racial  blend. 

The  military  ascendency  of  the  East  might,  Mr.  Carrel 
seems  to  hint,  enforce  intermarriage.  Only  "  a  truly 
moral  Western  education,  teaching,  among  other  things, 
the  folly  and  iniquity  of  war,"  would  prevent  this. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
L.  Villari  endeavours  to  strike  "  the  diplomatic 
l)alance-sheet "  after  the  victories  of  Japan  and  the 
internal  refonn  of  Russia.  German  aggression  is  the 
chief  danger  which  he  anticipates  from  the  "  laying  of 
the  Russian  spectre,"  as  he  calls  it,   and  he  advocates 


as  a  suitable  safeguard  the  Anglo-Franco-Italian  under- 
standing, the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and  the  friendly 
action  of  the  United  States  and  the  new  Russia.  M. 
F.  Sandars  contributes  a  eulogy  of  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose  sheds,  from  an  unnoticed  source, 
new  light  on  the  death  of  Murat.  Miss  Dora  Green- 
well  McChesney  contributes  a  somewhat  whimsical 
article  on  catalogue  reading. 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    AND    PLAY. 

The  September  number  shows  a  slackening  otf  as 
compared  with  many  preceding  ones. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  BRITISH  CANALS. 
Mr.  George  Turnbull,  discussing  "  What  is  to  be 
Done  with  our  Canals,"  says  that  once  English  canals 
were  looked  upon  as  the  best  in  the  world.  Now  those 
of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  even  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  are  altogether  superior,  England 
standing  nowhere  in  comparison.  In  England  the  rail- 
way has  killed  the  canal,  chiefly,  it  seems,  because  the 
great  companies  bought  up  the  canals  :  — r 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  about  3938  miles  of  canals,  ol 
which  1264  are  under  railway  control,  and  415  are  derelict  or 
abandoned.  Only  about  230  miles  are  capable  of  admitting 
boats  carrying  over  90  tons,  about  2000  miles  will  accom- 
modate boats  carrying  40  to  60  tons,  while  the  remainder 
is  fit  only  for  tiny  barges  carrying  up  to  30  tons.  On  the 
waterways  of  the  Continent,  however,  barges  of  250  to  500 
tons  capacity,  and  even  larger  ones,  are  used — and  it  takes 
as  many  men  to  look  after  a  small  barge  as  a  large  one. 

French  canals  are  State-owned,  those  of  Germany  and 
Belgium  mainly  so  ;  but,  whereas  we  have  spent  next 
to  nothing  on  ours,  they  have  not  spared  money  on 
theirs.  Mr.  Turnbull  rehearses  the  oft-told  tale  of  the 
expensiveness  of  our  carriage  of  goods  as  compared  with 
that  in  Germany  and  France;  but  concludes  that  at 
last  the  canal  question  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  tackled, 
probably  first  of  all  by  a  Royal  Commission.  On  the 
whole,  he  thinks,  the  general  feeling  of  experts  was 
voiced  by  a  resolution  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commei'ce— improving  and  extending  the  canal  system 
by  means  of  a  public  trust,  if  necessary  in  combination 
with  local  or  districts  trusts,  and  aided  by  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee.  Mr.  Bryce,  he  reminds  us,  had  he 
remained  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1895,  meant  to  have 
fully  inquired  into  this  question.  Mr.  J.  L.  C.  Booth 
follows  up  Mr.  TumbuU's  article  by  a  paper  describing 
the  condition  of  the  waterways  from  London  to  Liver- 
pool, a  journey  which  he  did  by  motor  launch. 
FRESH    AIR    TUBES    FOR    LONDON. 

Dr.  Glover  Lyon,  who  is  convinced  that  many  parts 
i)f  London  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  makes  a  jjro- 
l)osal  for  carrying  off  the  stagnant  air  of  the  city  streets 
by  the  motion  of  electric  cai-s  in  the  tubes  from  the 
suburbs,  the  tubes,  of  course,  bringing  in  the  fresh  air. 
Taking  the  Great  Northern  Tube  alone,  he  says,  if  the 
air  passed  up  to  the  city  through  its  14  feet  by  16  feet 
aperture  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  enough  air  would  be 
thrown  into  the  city  every  hour  to  displace  the  air  in 
two  miles  of  streets  30  feet  wide,  with  houses  50  feet 
high  on  either  side.  But  surely  the  streets  would  be  a 
whirlwind  1 

Among  other  articles  is  one  by  Miss  N.  G.  Bacon  on 
"Good  Living  on  Five  Shillings  a  Week,"  the  good 
living  (which  certainly  sounds  very  good  indeed)  being 
on  the  "  Cornish  Riviera,"  at  Carbis  Bay  near  St.  Ives, 
in  a  little  four-roomed  countiy  cottage.  The  article 
should  give  useful  practical  hints  to  those  wishing  to 
live  cheaply  in  some  quiet  country  spot. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

There  are  no  articles  in  the  September  number  de- 
manding separate  treatment. 

A     SOCIOLOGICAL     VIEW     OF     TAXATION. 

Mr.  Walter  Howgrave,  under  the  above  heading,  de- 
velops a  principle  which  he  thus  states  at  the  end  :  — 

Society,  like  every  less  complex  organism,  must  assure  it- 
self of  a  sulficient  provision  for  bodily  sustenance  to  enable 
all  its  parte  or  members  to  become  developed  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  This  purpose  can  be  accomplished 
through  its  government,  the  regulating  organ,  only  by  tax- 
ing the  surplus  energy  of  the  whole  body.  Each  member, 
being  in  itself  a  productive  agent,  must  be  fully  nourished; 
to  this  end  the  outcome,  or  revenue,  derived  from  the 
energy  thus  taxed,  must  be  scientifically  distributed  by  the 
regulating  organ  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
separate  members  From  the  aociological  point  of  view,  this 
seems  to  be  the  elementary  principle  that  should  govern 
scientific  taxation. 

SOCIAL    EFFECT    OF   IRISH    CO-OPERATION. 

Mr.  J.  Dorum  describes  the  progress  of  co-operation 
in  Irish  agriculture.  He  says  the  new  rural  societies 
have,  apart  from  their  economic  success,  proved  to  be  a 
happy  field  for  the  mutual  understanding  and  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  different  classes  of  society.  A  good 
number  of  well-selected  libraries  for  the  satisfaction  of 
new  rural  aspirations  have  come  into  existence.  To  a 
great  extent  a  truce  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  has  been  arrived  at.  The  social  gatherings 
taking  place  in  connection  with  the  associations  have 
become  a  channel  for  uniting  Unionists  and  National- 
ists, land-owners  and  tenants,  rich  and  poor. 

HENRY  GEORGE  ANTICIPATED   250    i^EARS  AGO. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Berens  revives  with  ostentatious  satisfac- 
tion the  teachings  of  Gerrard  Winstanley,  a  social  re- 
former of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  of  the 
"levellers,"  or  "diggers."  One  excerpt  from  a  pamphlet 
of  this  early  land  nationaliser  may  be  given,  which  as- 
serts :  — 

That  we  may  work  in  righteousness,  and  lay  the  Founda- 
tion of  making  the  Earth  a  Common  Treasury  for  All,  both 
Rich  and  Poor,  That  everyone  that  is  born  in  the  Land  may 
be  fed  by  the  Ea  th  his  Mother  that  brought  him  forth, 
according  to  the  Reason  that  rules  in  the  Creation.  Not 
enclosing  any  part  into  any  particular  hand,  but  all  as  one 
man  working  together  and  feeding  together  as  Sons  of  one 
Father,  members  of  one  Family;  not  one  lording  over  an- 
other, but  all  looking  upon  each  other  as  equals  in  the 
Creation.  ^ 

WHAT  EVOLUTION  TEACHES  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 
Mr.  J.  Lionel  Tayler,  writing  on  aspects  of  individual 
evolution,  lays  down  as  a  postulate  of  evolution  that 
healthy  life  is  bound  up  with  individual  life-aim  and 
individual  realisation,  and  demands  as  its  first  law  the 
study  of  the  individual  and  the  preservation  of  indivi- 
duality. In  every  school,  workshop  and  public  hall 
he  would  inscribe  what  he  calls  Nature's  teaching, 
namely :  — 

Live  out  your  life  in  its  fulness  and  in  its  strength,  but 
live  so  that  high  is  high  and  low  is  low.  Guard  your  life- 
ideals  above  all  else  that  this  world  holds  worthy.  Sell  not 
yourself,  for  this  is  prostitution.  Sell  not  yourself,  and 
sell  not  others. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Norman  Alliston,  from  discovering  "  some  incon- 
sistencies in  the  idea  of  Providence,"  arrives  at  the 
comforting  conclusion  that  the  only  wan-anted  view  to 
take  of  the  productions  of  things  is  that  they  occur  as 
they  do  and  are  as  they  are.  Mr.  Marcus  Carlyle,  in  a 
paper  marked  more  by  sanguine  hope  than  by  know- 
ledge of  facts,  hails  the  diminishing  birth-rate  as  the 
beginning  of  a  social  millennium.  As  an  example  of  his 
position  may  be  mentioned  his  belief  that  reduction  in 


population  will  present  more  openings  for  regular  em- 
ployment. Mr.  George  Trobridge  engages  in  a  very 
earnest  and  conscientious  discussion  of  the  nude  in  art 
and  the  semi-nude  in  society.  He  urges  the  probable 
effect  of  their  calling  on  girls  employed  as  models.  Mr. 
F.  B.  East  urges  care  in  the  use  of  statistics,  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  Hunt,  under  the  head  of  "Training  versus  In- 
struction," argues  that  modem  science  makes  too  much 
of  itself  as  a  means  of  mental  culture. 


THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

The  principal  paper  in  the  September  number  is  one 
by  M.  Jules  Delafosse  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  France. 
The  writer  is  a  Conservative  Deputy,  but  the  purport  of 
his  article  is  a  defence  of  M.  Delcasse.  He  points  out 
that  in  respect  of  oflBcially  communicating  the  terms  of 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  Germany  was  treated  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  other  Powers.  The  real 
root  of  bitterness  was  the  Kaiser's  resentment  of  a 
good  understanding  between  England  and  France,  which 
shattered  his  dream  of  a  Russo-Franco-German  alliance 
against  England.  The  Moroccan  affair  was  trumped  up 
to  jockey  France  into  some  such  alliance.  M.  Dela- 
fosse, however,  insists  that  "  the  wound "  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  "  still  bleeds,"  and  points  out  that  German 
industry  threatens  French  "  with  triumphant  competi- 
tion." And,  he  urges,  "  behind  the  Germany  of  to- 
day stands  the  Germany  of  to-morrow — the  greater  Ger- 
many of  the  Pan-Germans,"  which  is  to  include  a  popu- 
lation of  eighty  millions,  and  to  be  possessed  with  "  a 
world-wide  ambition."  Therefore,  he  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  any  thought  of  coquetting  with  Germany.  He 
is  enamoured  of  a  vaster  combination  ths-n  the  Kaiser 
has  worked  for :  "  an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  alliance, 
which,  in  all  probability,  Italy  and  possibly  the  United 
States  might  be  willing  to  join."  These  allies  would, 
he  predicts,  possess  "  the  mastery  of  the  world  "  ;  "  dis- 
turbance of  peace  against  their  wishes  in  any  part  of 
the  world  would  be  physically  impossible." 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  reports  that  there  has  grown  up  in 
the  American  people  a  certain  distrust  of  the  Senate  as 
a  coterie  of  bosses  representing  themselves  and  monopo- 
lies ;  and  he  speculates  whether  this  feeling  is  strong 
enough  to  enable  the  President  to  enforce  his  will  and 
the  will  of  the  nation  on  the  Senate  in  the  regulation 
of  inter-State  freights.  He  mentions  a  plea  put  forward 
by  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  "  an 
Anglo-American  Navy." 

An  "  Old  Harrovian "  laments  that  cricket  "  seems  to 
be  steadily  losing  its  hold  over  the  people  of  this 
country,"  and  as  a  tonic  to  stir  the  virility  of  oxxs  youth 
recommends  the  public-school  boy  to  encourage  the 
volunteering  movement,  and  so  set  the  pace  generally 
for  English  young  men. 

Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  traces  the  recognition  of  sea 
power  in  the  poets  from  a  nameless  versifier  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  Kipling  and  Newbolt.  He  rejoices 
that  our  poets  will  not  allow  us  to  be  "drowned  in 
seciu-ity." 

The  Northern  University  movement,  as  illustrated  in 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Victorian  University,  Man- 
chester, is  the  subject  of  a  sustained  eulogy  by  Mr. 
Talbot  Baines. 

Rev.  Archibald  Fleming,  with  more  humour  than 
success,  endeavours  to  repel  the  charge  of  Mammonism 
brought  against  Scottish  religion  in  a  previous  issue. 

There  are  travel  and  garden  papers  suggestive  of  the 
holiday  season. 
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STEELE    RUDD'S    MAGAZINE. 

Steele  Bxidd's  Magazine  (Brisbane)  for  August  is  a 
creditable  compilation.  It  is  full  of  small  stories  and 
sketches.  The  most  noticeable  article  is  one  on 
"  Socialism  Defended,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  M.H.R. 
Speaking  of  a  common  definition  of  Socialism,  he  says  : 
"  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  Socialism  aims  at  '  nation- 
alisation of  wealth.'  It  does  not  do  so.  It  aims  at 
nationalising  that  portion  of  wealth  which  is  termed 
capital."  Mr.  Hughes'  definition  would  therefore  read  : 
"  Socialism  aims  at  the  nationalisation  of  the  means  of 
the  production,  distribution  and  exchange. 
Under  Socialism  the  worthy  would  be  rewarded." 
Taking  it  as  it  is  to-day,  "  Success  does  not  prove 
worth.  The  shark  would  otherwise  be  the  most  worthy 
soul  alive.  He  is  certainly  very  successful.  Nor  are 
enterprise  and  energy  always  compatible  with  good 
citizenship.  For  the  bushranger  is  enterprising  and  the 
murderer  energetic.  And,  as  I  have  said,  Rockefeller 
is  both,  and  he  is  a  greater  evil  than  many  bush- 
rangers. .  .  .  But  a  defence  of  the  present  system 
is  impossible,  for  it  is  obviously  unstable  and  is  crum- 
bling away  before  our  eyes.  It  is  being  slowly  sup- 
planted by  a  fitter  and,  let  us  hope,  a  better  one. 
.  .  .  Under  Socialism  men  like  Edison  and  Luther 
Burbank  would  be  honoured  as  kings  are.  And  the 
plain  worker  who  did  his  duty  would  be  esteemed  by 
his  fellow-men.  Now,  the  brigands  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  speculator  in  wheat  and  meat,  the  idle  rich, 
are  the  gods  before  whom  all  fall  down  and  worship." 


THE    YOUNG    MAN'S    MAGAZINE. 

The  Young  Man's  Magazine  (New  Zealand)  for  Sep- 
tember is  a  bright,  instructive  number.  The  article  on 
"  New  Routes  in  Fiordland "  is  continued  with  suitable 
illustrations.  The  Rev.  E.  C.  Perry  writes  on  "  The 
Church  in  the  Country."  Regarding  sparsely  populated 
districts,  where  people  of  all  denominations  live,  he 
says  that  as  Protestants  in  such  places  are  always  will- 
ing to  worship  together,  "  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a 
Christian  community,  reading  from  the  same  Bible,  sing- 
ing fi'om  the  same  hymn  book,  worshipping  one  God 
and  Father,  and  practically  believing  the  same  doc- 
trines, so  to  combine  as  to  employ  a  minister  to  look 
after  their  spiritual  welfare." 

Regarding  the  general  tone  of  countiy  ethics,  he 
says,  that  while  many  country  young  men  find  their 
chief  pleasure  in  racing,  etc.,  yet  the  outlook  is  bright- 
ening, and  the  Christian  Church  has  reason  to  be 
cheered  by  signs  of  spiritual  revival.  Whereas  scepti- 
cism was  a  few  years  since  sadly  prevalent,  and  notwith- 
standing the  vast  amount  of  cheap  literature  of  that 
character,  its  specious  arguments  now  receive  little  at- 
tention. He  considers  that  if  a  great  forward  movement 
were  to  be  made  with  regard  to  country  districts,  the 
groimd  is  of  such  a  character  that  a  rich  harvest  would 
be  reaped. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Gill  writes  on  Dr.  Dod's  "The  Bible,  its 
Origin  and  Nature,"  and  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Hall  contri- 
butes an  interesting  article  on  "  Irish  Life  and  Charac- 
ter."    Speaking  of  wp-kes  and  funerals,  he  says  :  — 

"Wakes"  are  no  longer  indulged  in  as  they  were  half  a 
oentury  ago,  but  a  death  is  still  the  sigTiai  for  a  large 
gathering  of  friends,  for  to  stay  away  would  be  to  slight 
the  memory  of  the  departed.  The  corpse  lies  in  state  in 
the  best  room,  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  leaving  the  fare  un- 
covered, and  near  by  is  a  large  plate  of  salt.  Flowers 
decorate  the  shrond  if  the  body  is  that  of  a  child,  other- 
wise ribbons — black  for  married  persons,  white  for  unmar- 
ried.     Candles    are    kept    burning,    placed    usually    in    tall 


brass  candlesticks,  and  the  room  is  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  to  keep  ofl  evil  spirits. 

To  Irish  people,  there  is  something  cold  and  repellent  in 
the  way  the  English  treat  their  dead;  their  idea  is  rather 
to  keep  close  company  with  the  deceased  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. "Waking"  means  "watching,"  and  they  will  watch 
by  the  body  of  a  dead  relative  or  friend  until  the  time 
comes  for  the  last  journey.  It  is  a  kindly  instinct  too  that 
prompts  neighbours  and  acquaintances  to  come  in  and  di- 
vert the  sad  thoughts  of  the  family,  for  Irish  people  do 
not  like  to  be  alone,  and  this  longing  for  companionship 
is  strongest  in  the  presence  of  death.  Prominent  on  such 
occasions  are  the  old  women  of  the  neighbourhood,-  mos; 
of  whom  indulge  in  pipes  and  snuff,  and  at  intervals  they 
e.xclaim,   "  May  God   be  merciful   to   his   (or  her)   sowl." 

Now  and  again  they  address  the  corpse  saying,  if  the  de 
ceased  be  young,  "  Sure  'twas  yourself  was  the  dacint  boy, 
and  many  a  time  I  rocked  your  cradle."  Or  if  it  was  a'l 
old  person  who  was  dead,  "  Sure,  'tis  many  a  long  day 
we've  had  togither.  But  sure,  God's  will  be  done;  we'll 
all  have  to  go  the  same  road  some  day." 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  that  often  leads  to  un- 
seemly haste  at  Irish  funerals,  if  two  approach  the  grave- 
yard at  the  same  time,  and  causes  a  race  to  the  grave. 
It  is  that  the  last  person  interred  on  any  day  in  a  grave- 
yard, has  to  perform  menial  offices  for  all  the  other  dead 
in  the  cemetery,  including  the  service  of  carrying  water 
to  allay  the  thirst  of  those  in  purgatory.  These  services 
he  must  continue  to  render  until  another  interment  takes 
place.  Even  in  Dublin  this  superstition  still  prevails 
among  the  poorer  classes.  On  Sundays,  when  twelve  o'clock 
draws  near,  the  latest  hour  at  which  funerals  are  per- 
mitted at  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery,  numbers  of  fui  e- 
rals  may  be  seen  almost  racing  in  their  eagerness  not  to 
be  last. 


THE  REVUE  DES   DEUX  MONDES. 

Admirers  of  Pascal  will  be  grateful  to  Victor  .Giraud 
for  the  article  on  Pascal  and  his  ''  Thoughts,"  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  first  August  number.  It  is 
written  a  propos  of  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Thoughts  " 
from  the  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  edited  by  Leon  Brunschvicg,  and  published 
by  Hachette. 

In  the  second  August  number  Charles  Benoist  deals 
with  the  Secession  of  Norway,  and  summarises  the 
story  of  the  struggle.  In  conclusion  he  asks  :  If  Nor- 
way fails  to  find  a  king,  will  she  institute  a  republic? 
And  what  will  be  her  attitude  to  Sweden?  Will  an 
alliance  replace  the  union,  or  will  rivalry  end  in  hos- 
tility? If  an  alliance  is  the  result,  will  it  include 
Norway  and  Sweden  only,  or  will  Denmark  also  be  ad- 
mitted? In  the  event  of  an  alliance,  what  will  she  do 
with  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  different  nationalities? 

All  unions  of  States,  the  writer  philosophises,  are 
very  difficult  to  realise.  They  are  often  born  in  blood, 
they  last  but  a  short  time,  and  they  end  l)adly.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  for  instance,  is  not  in  a 
particularly  excellent  .state  of  liealth,  and  the  union  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  was  so  sick  that  it  died.  A  union 
in  which  the  sovereignty  is  equally  divided,  in  which 
both  parties  are  equally  strong,  would  be,  if  politics 
were  geometry,   the  squaring  of  the  circle. 

M.  Frederic  Passy  and  M.  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant, 
whose  good  faith  M.  Brinietiore  doubted  last  month  in 
his  unworthy  article  entitled  "The  Peace  Lie,"  ench 
reply  in  the  present  number,  and  explain  to  the  readers 
of  the  B  Vive  (le„H  Deux  Mor.drs  the  real  nature  of  the 
work  which  the  editor  so  readily  denounced  as  a  danger. 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  properly 
on  the  subject.  M.  Brunetiere  rejoins,  and  repeats  the 
usual  argument : — Nations  arc  military  creations,  and 
their  existence  as  such — not  their  greatness  or  pros- 
perity— can  only  be  presei'ved  by  the  means  which  con- 
stitute them.  The  best  way  to  avoid  war  to-day  is  not: 
to  be  afraid  of  it,  but  to  be  always  prepared  for  it. 
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DALGETY'S    REVIEW. 

Dalgety's  Beview  (Sydney)  for  September  is,  as  usual, 
well  printed,  and  excellently  got  up.  In  an  article  on  the 
•'American  Factor  in  the  Wool  Trade,"  the  writer 
points  out  the  value  of  American  trade  to  Australia, 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  strong  Protectionists  in 
rhe  United  States,  when  clamouring  in  1897  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  "  Free  Wool "  Wilson  tariff,  used  as  a  strong 
argument  that  the  protection  of  domestic  wools  would 
greatly  stimulate  the  sheep  industry,  and  so  promote 
prosperity  amongst  agriculturists  in  general.  However, 
this  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for  the  number  of 
sheep  and  the  protection  of  wool  in  the  United  States 
has  been  steadily  decreasing.  Last  year  American  im- 
porters bought  from  foreign  markets,  including  Aus- 
tralasia, in  quantities  never  known  before.  Whereas 
last  year  America  purchased  in  London  70,000  bales  ; 
in   1905  she  purchased  125,000. 

There  is  a  racy  article  on  "  Life  on  a  Cattle  Station." 
"  The  days  of  the  old  stockrider  are  beginning  to  pass 
away,  but  still  the  rough-and-tumble,  easy,  devil-may- 
care  life  is  still  to  be  lived  on  the  great  stations  in  the 
interior  on  many  big  runs.  On  many  big  runs,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  parts  of  Queensland,  there  are 
vast  herds  of  wild  and  unbranded  cattle  in  the  divi- 
sional ranges.  In  slack  times  men  go  out  and  camp 
among  the  mountains,  and  attempts  are  made  to  drive 
them  from  their  fastnesses.  Whfen  success  attends 
the  venture,  the  young  stock  are  brought  into  the  home 
paddocks,  but  the  old  cattle  are  shot  down  wherever 
sighted.  The  men  are  armed  with  Winchesters,  Colt 
revolvers  and  sheath  knives.  Big  cattle  are  often  hand 
thrown  on  horseback.  The  stockman  catches  the  tail, 
and  with  a  sudden  twist  throws  the  animal.  He  then 
jumps  off  quickly,  and  ties  it  before  it  has  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock  of  the  buster.  There  is  plenty 
of  excitement  in  this  life — riding  full  speed  through 
gorges  and  ravines,  sliding  down  rugged  spurs,  tearing 
and  reefing  through  scrubs,  and  plunging  through  broad 
morasses,  to  the  constant  crack  of  rifles,  strewing  the 
way  with  dead  and  wounded.  Now  and  again  a  man  is 
unhorsed,  as  when  a  wounded  beast  turns  suddenly 
and  charges,  or  a  mob  breaks  through  from  a  tight 
corner,  and  he  has  to  scramble  into  a  tree  in  quick 
order.  Then  he  finds  his  horse  attacked,  and  is 
lucky  if  he  doesn't  lose  him  altogether.  Two  or  three 
weeks  are  spent  in  roundingTip  and  shooting  these  wild 
cattle,  skinning  the  carcases  and  packing  the  hides  to 
the  stations.  On  other  places  there  are  large  mobs  of 
brumbies,  which  are  also  rounded  up  at  certain  times, 
trapped  or  shot,  and  the  hides  brought  in." 


THE    GRAND    MAGAZINE. 

The  Grand  Magazine  cannot  be  said  to  be  keeping 
up  very  well.  The  September  number  contains  nothing 
of  special  interest.  The  debatable  question  raised  is 
whether  the  ratepayer  gets  value  for  his  money,  or  not. 
To  which  Mr.  Frederick  Dolman,  L.C.C.,  answers  Yes, 
and  Professor  James  Long,  No  ;  and  the  reader  who 
follows  their  arguments  carefully  will  probably  think 
that  Professor  Long  makes  out  the  better  case.  Mr. 
Jerome's  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady "  opens  the  magazine  as 
his  "best  story,"  with  his  reasons  for  why  he  thinks  it 
so.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero,  Mr.  Louis 
N.  Parker,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  and  other  leading  dramatists,  give  an  account  of 
their  first  plays  and  how  they  got  them  acted.  The 
other  articles  hardly  call  for  notice. 


HARPER'S    MAGAZINE. 

A  lesson  in  how  to  write  a  delightfully  fresh  paper 
on  a  thoroughly  hackneyed  subject  is  afforded  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells'  "Twenty-four  Hours  at  Exeter,"  in 
Harper's  Magazine  this  month.  Exeter  seen  through 
Mr.  Howells'  spectacles  will  become  quite  a  different 
place.  The  illustrations,  too,  quite  come  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard  of  Harper's. 

Otherwise  the  papers  are  not  striking,  the  most  in- 
teresting by  far  being  the  first  of  the  series  in  which 
Dr.  Charcot  deals  with  his  Antarctic  explorations.  The 
expedition  left  Havre  on  August  25th,  1903,  consisting 
of  twenty  young  men  eager  for  Antarctic  exploration, 
besides  the  chiefs  and  the  crew,  which  numbered  an 
Alpine  guide  and  cook  and  a  chef.  The  winter,  with 
its  long  nights,  passed  "like  a  dream,"  though  one  of  the 
oflScers  actually  had,  and  some  of  the  others  seemingly 
were  threatened,  with  polar  anfemia,  the  bane  of  polar 
expeditions  in  the  winter.  Dr.  Charcot  supervised  a 
course  of  English  lessons  for  the  crew,  and  on  Simdays 
they  had  musical  matinees,  all  fete-days  and  birthdays 
being  diligently  celebrated.  Thanks  to  varied  work  and 
amusements,  and  to  the  skill  of  the  cooks  in  dressing 
fresh  penguin  and  seal  meat.  Dr.  Charcot's  expedition 
seems  to  have  found  their  first  Antarctic  winter  far  less 
trying  than  some  explorers  have  done. 

LA   REVUE. 

In  La  Bevue  of  August  1st  there  is  a  study  of  J.  K. 
Huysmans  by  Jules  Sageret.  The  work  of  M.  Huys- 
mans,  we  are  told,  has  considerable  speculative  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  conversion,  and  it  is  easy  to 
read  in  it  the  evolution  in  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its 
details  by  which  a  certain  type  of  man  may  arrive  at 
Catholicism. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  First  White  Terror,"  Emile 
Faguet  criticises  Achille  Luchaire's  recent  book  on 
Innocent  III.  and  the  Albigenses.  Achille  Luchaire, 
he  thinks,  is  no  historian.  Innocent  III.  organised  the 
Inquisition  and  preached  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigensian  heretics,  and  encouraged  the  barons  of  the 
North  to  make  war  on  their  country,  and  there  is  little 
excuse  for  his  crime,  M.  Luchaire's  defence  notwith- 
standing. 

A   FEARFUL   MORTALITY. 

The  second  number  opens  with  an  article  on  Tuber- 
culosis in  the  French  Army,  by  Dr.  S.  Bernheim  and 
Dr.  Tartiere.  The  writers,  comparing  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  French  and  German  armies,  give  the 
following  figures  :— In  the  years  1896  to  1901  the  death- 
rate  in  the  German  army  was  2.32  per  thousand, 
against  4.58  in  France.  In  three  years,  according  to 
Senator  Gotteron,  the  losses  in  the  German  army 
amounted  to  only  1300  men,  whereas  the  French  losses 
exceeded  10,000.  The  two  chief  diseases  from  which 
the  soldiers  suffer  are  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis. 
In  one  year  there  were  87  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in 
the  German  army  and  625  in  the  French  army,  and 
120  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  German  army 
against  1415  in  the  French. 

The  Harbinger  of  Light  (Melbourne),  under  its  new 
editor,  Mrs.  Bright,  continues  to  improve.  The  editor 
gives  a  character  sketch  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Wallace,  and  an 
illustrated  interview  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Hunt,  President 
of  the  Melbourne  Theosophical  Society.  Mrs.  Bright  is 
enthusing  a  personality  into  the  HarUnger  which 
speaks  well  for  its  future  success. 
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THE    ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

The  mid-July  number  of  the  Bassegna  Nazionah, 
received  too  late  for  notice  last  month,  contains  a  most 
pregnant  pronouncement  from  the  pen  of  Mgr,  Bono- 
melli,  the  patriot  Bishop  of  Cremona,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  prelate  in  Italy  to  span  the  abyss  that 
has  yawned  between  Church  and  State  ever  since  1870. 
Mgr.  Bonomelli  recently  celebrated  his  golden  jubilee 
as  a  priest,  and  the  event  has  been  the  qccasion  of  an 
extraordinary  demonstration  of  the  esteem  and  affection 
in  which  he  is  held  by  all  in  Italy,  from  the  Pope  and 
the  King  downwards.  The  present  letter  is  a  reply  to 
his  friends,  and  is  a  frank  plea  for  closer  union  between 
Vatican  and  Quirinal.  He  entreats  both  parties  to 
"  draw  a  veil  over  certain  events  in  the  past,"  in  other 
words,  he  appeals  to  the  Pope  to  abandon  his  claim  to 
the  Temporal  Power,  and  to  Italian  Catholics  to  be 
loyal  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  To  English  readers  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  letter  is  the  postcript, 
in  which  the  Bishop  recalls  an  interview  he  had  with 
Cardinal  Manning  as  far  back  as  1879,  when  the  English 
Cardinal,  with  characteristic  statesmanship,  urged  upon 
him  to  work  for  the  House  of  Savoy,  declaring  the 
Temporal  Power  was  at  an  end  and  could  never  be  re- 
stored. "To  ask  the  King  to  give  back  Rome,"  said 
Manning,  "  is  to  ask  him  to-  commit  suicide "  ;  words 
which  the  Bishop  of  Cremona  declares  to  have  exer- 
cised a  profound  influence  on  his  own  attitude  towards 
the  problem  from  that  day  to  this.  The  August  num- 
ber contains  a  warm  tribute  to  the  scientific  work  of 
Elisee  Reclus,  and  a  historical  sketch  of  the  curious 
circumstances  that  induced  Cola  di  Rienzo  to  persuade 
Giovanni  Baglioni,  of  Siena,  to  pose  as  pretender  to  the 
French   throne. 

Some  melancholy  statistics  on  juvenile  crime  are 
contained  in  an  article  by  Lino  Ferriani  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia,  August  16th.  He  declares  that  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  child  criminals  of  Italy  are  manufactured 
by  bad  environment  and  inadequate  education  ;  in  other 
words,  by  preventable  causes  ;  that  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  criminals  of  the  country  are  minors,  and  of  these 
eighty-five  per  cent,  are  thieves.  Professor  Ferriani 
protests  against  sentimental  description,  but  pleads  for 
scientific  investigation.  He  himself  has  closely  studied 
500  boy  prisoners,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  four- 
teen, and  reports  that  more  than  half  of  them  came 
from  most  wretched  homes,  and  over  200  had  criminal 
parents.  Very  few  had  ever  done  any  work,  all  were 
sexually  corrupt,  nearly  ail  smoked,  and  many  had  a 
t^ste  for  alcohol.  As  a  proof  how  little  good  is  effected 
by  mere  instruction  apart  from  moral  training,  he  as- 
serts that  the  best  scholars  were  among  the  worst 
offenders.  As  an  alternative  to  prison,  the  author  pro- 
poses agricultural  colonies  in  bracing  districts,  good 
food,  out-door  work,  kindly  discipline,  the  supervision 
of  an  experienced  physician.  Other  noteworthy  articles 
deal  with  the  life-history  of  Prince  Kropotkin,  with  the 
Carlyle  household,  in  a  sense  wholly  favourable  to  the 
husband,  and  with  the  similarities  in  the  naval  triumphs 
of  Nelson  and  Admiral  Togo.  A  fresh  serial,  "  The 
Romance  of  Fortune,"  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished 
lady  novelist,  Neera,  begins  on  August  1st. 

The  Bivista  Pnpolare  has  issued,  as  a  special  supple- 
ment, a  special  Mazzini  number  in  honour  of  the  recent 
centenary.  It  makes  an  admirable  Mazzini  memento, 
fully  illustrated,  with  contributions  from  many  of  his 
old  friends  and  disciples,  including  one  from  the  now 
aged  Jessie  White  Mario, 


Emporium  supplies  many  illustrations  of  the  brilliant 
work  in  black  and  white  of  the  artist  Edgar  Chahine, 
who,  of  Armenian  birth,  acquired  his  artistic  education 
in  Venice  and  Paris.  P.  Moliventi  discusses  the  authen- 
ticity of  various  supposed  portraits  of  Caterina  Comaro, 
and  interesting  illustrations  are  given  of  the  admirably 
executed  restoration  of  the  Palazzo  Vitelleschi,  at 
Cometo. 


THE   PALL    MALL  MAGAZINB. 

A  "Retiring  M.P."  sends  to  the  September  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  a  fantastic  forecast  of  the  next  Liberal 
Government.  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr,  James,  for 
instance,  are  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Secretaries,  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  is  made  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  Home  Secretary,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Hall,  who  writes  on  the  Inyanga  Moun- 
tains, includes  some  recollections  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
his  article.  In  this  region,  at  a  height  of  7000  feet 
above  the  sea,  Mr,  Rhodes  built  his  retreat,  and  it 
was  his  solitude  where  he  thought  out  his  great  schemes, 
Mr.  Hall  has  been  visiting  this  region  of  mystery,  which 
he  says  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Great  Zimbabwe, 
Avhich  lies  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Inyanga,  nor  with  the  Matoppo  range,  where  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  buried,  for  the  Matoppos  are  over  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south-west.  The  writer  describes  the 
ancient  ruins  scattered  throughout  the  Inyanga  dis- 
trict— the  hill  forts,  the  "slave-pits,"  the  remains  of 
stone  walls  and  circular  buildings,  etc. 

The  question.  Is  any  animal  greedier  than  man?  is 
propounded  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo,  and  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  answer  it.  He  sets  down  some  interesting 
facts  in  elucidation  of  it,  however.  After  dividing  ani- 
mal types  into  classes — gluttons  and  epicures — he  gives 
particulars  of  their  manner  of  feeding.  The  smaller 
serpents  are  amongst  the  most  fastidious  in  the  matter 
of  food,  so  also  are  lizards  and  chameleons.  The  girafte 
is  another  fastidious  creature.  The  male  mosquito  sucks 
only  the  juices  of  plants,  the  female  feeds  on  the  blood 
of  animals.  In  dealing  with  the  apparently  greedy 
animals,  such  as  tigers  or  vultures,  he  sets  as  balance  in 
their  favour  the  irregularity  of  their  meals.  Snakes  and 
fishes  are  among  the  longest  abstainers,  but  will  eat  a 
huge  meal  when  they  have  the  opportunity. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    REVIEW. 

The  University  Beview  scarcely  maintains  the  high 
standard  of  its  earlier  numbers.  The  August  issue  is 
concerned  with  matters  of  educational  technique  rather 
than  principle.  Sir  William  Ramsay  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  degrees,  Mrs,  Bertrand  Russell  sketches  Bed- 
ford College  for  Women,  with  a  view  to  securing  finan- 
cial aid  for  its  projected  removal  and  rebuilding.  Dr. 
Alexander  Hill  most  attractively  describes  the  advan- 
tages of  summer  gatherings  of  the  Chautaqua  kind. 
Discussing  relations  of  workpeople  and  Universities, 
Albert  Mansbridge  admits  that  Extension  students  are 
not  so  often  workpeople  as  ladies  of  the  leisured  and 
teaching  classes,  and  that  the  S.D.F,  and  I,L,P.  and 
L,R,C,  combine  in  an  attitude  of  suspicion  towards 
University  Extension,  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  the  out- 
look is  full  of  promise.  The  chief  value  of  the  number 
is  in  the  news  from  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

The  solar-eclipse  has  called  forth  two  articles  by 
Louis  HouUevigue.  In  the  Bevue  de  Paris  of  August 
1st  he  gives  a  resume  of  oui'  knowledge  concerning  "  the 
globe  of  fire,"  and  in  the  second  number  he  summarises 
what  has  been  learnt  from  successive  eclipses, 

Louis  Gillet  contributes  to  the  first  August  number 
an  interesting  sketch  of  Eugene  Fromentin,  painter, 
poet  and  novelist,  but  better  remembered  for  his  writ- 
ings than  his  pictures.  A  monument  of  Fromentin  is 
to  be  erected  at  La  Rochelle,  his  birthplace.  His  ad- 
mirable novel,  "  Dominique,"  had  at  first  a  poor  recep- 
tion. A  story  without  intrigues,  a  story  without  an 
ending,  disconcerted  his  readers.  Sainte-Beuve  praised 
it,  bub  with  certain  reserve,  and  George  Sand  demanded 
a  conclusion. 

In  the  second  number  Capitaine  d'OUone  records  his 
impressions  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Manoeuvres  in  the 
Punjaub  which  he  witnessed  last  year,  and  he  thinks 
many  lessons  could  be  learnt  from  them  by  the  French. 

The  study  of  tactics  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  ;  what  is  wanted  in  the  French  manoeuvres 
is  more  opportunities  to  put  theory  into  practice. 

WOMAN'S    OBEDIENT    LIFE    IN    JAPAN. 

Naomi  Tamura,  in  the  same  number,  gives  a  picture 
of  Women's  Life  in  Japan.  The  author,  after  having 
passed  several  years  in  America,  returned  to  Japan  and 
published  a  book  in  1893,  but  the  protests  of  the  press 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  post  as  pastor.  His  ideas 
had  become  Americanised,  and  he  judged  his  coimtry 
in  anything  but  an  impartial  spirit.  It  is  not  a  charm- 
ing picture  that  we  get  in  the  Beviie  de  Paris.  The 
writer  says  that  Japanese  virtue  is  very  pharisaical, 
very  external.  Love-marriages  do  not  exist  in  Japan, 
and  when  young  married  people  chance  to  get  on  to- 
gether, they  are  congratulated  on  their  happiness. 
The  idea  of  race  is  the  principle  on  which  marriage 
rests  in  Japan.  A  youth  is  expected  to  marry  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  follow  the  profession  of  his  father. 

Girls  are  brought  up  to  consider  themselves  as  in- 
ferior to  boys,  and  the  woman's  position  is  certainly 
not  a  desirable  one.  Filial  love,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
not  known ;  the  Japanese  honour  and  respect  their 
parents.  Obedience  is  the  chief  domestic  virtue.  For 
a  woman  there  are  three  kinds  of  obedience.  When  she 
is  young,  she  must  obey  her^ather  ;  married,  she  must 
obey  her  husband  ;  and  when  she  is  a  widow,  she  has 
to  obev  her  eldest  son. 


THE    CORRESPONDANT. 

The  Correspondant  of  August  10th  opens  with  an 
article,  by  Alfred  Mezieres,  on  the  French  School  at 
Athens.  It  gives  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
writer's  sojourn  in  Greece  half  a  centiuy  ago. 

An  anonymous  writer  follows  with  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Truth  About  the  Militia."  It  is  a  study  of  the 
MUitia  in  Switzerland,  based  on  an  unpublished  report 
about  the  Swiss  miUtary  manoeuvres.  The  writer  com- 
pares the  Swiss  military  with  the  French,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  latter.  The  French,  he  says,  disUke  dis- 
cipline. The  Swiss,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  feel- 
ing for  discipline  inborn.  The  Swiss  Army  is  not  merely 
a  material  military  force,  it  constitutes  a  moral  mili- 
tary force.  France  must  be  a  moral  force  and  some- 
thing more  ;  the  exigencies  of  modern  war  require  her 
to  be  an  effective  military  force.  The  two  years'  ser- 
vice system  does  not  find  favour  with  the  writer. 


THE    TREASURY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
village  churches  of  Cornwall  is  the  church  at  Probus, 
described  by  D.  and  A.  L.  Collins  in  the  Treasury  for 
September. 

Before  the  Conquest  there  was  a  collegiate  church 
of  secular  canons  dedicated  to  St.  Probus.  The  present 
building  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  beauti- 
ful tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  has- 
been  likened  to  the  tower  of  Magdalen  Chapel,  Oxford, 
The  church,  in  Perpendicular  style,  was  restored  in 
1851. 

The  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield  tells  of  the  Ancient 
Fraternity  of  Parish  Clerks  incorporated  and  registered 
at  the  Guildhall  in  1233.  Their  patron  saint  was  St. 
Nicholas.  Clerkenwell  owes  its  name  to  this  Worshij)- 
ful  Company.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  clerks  to  as- 
semble at  the  clerks'  well  to  perform  a  mira<-le  play. 

The  clerks,  who  held  their  services  in  the  Guildhall 
Chapel,  sang  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commoners,  before  the 
election  of  a  new  Lord  Mayor.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury they  sang  at  stately  funerals,  preceding  the  hearse 
on  the  way  to  the  church. 

After  the  charter  of  1610  the  clerks  were  required  to 
make  returns  of  deaths  and  christenings  in  their 
parishes.  Their  Bills  of  Mortality  are  preseiTed  in  the 
Guildhall  Library. 

Mrs.  Rodolph  Stawell  w^rites  of  the  Sidneys  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  there  are  several  other  articles  of  interest. 


THE  CENTURY   MAGAZINE. 

The  Century  Magazine  opens  with  a  short  story  by 
Anthony  Hope,  and  also  contains  short  stories  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Robins  and  Seumas  MacManus.  Its  fiction 
this  month  is  its  strongest  part.  A  series  of  papers  is 
begun  on  Historic  Palaces  of  Paris,  Count  de  Perigord 
and  M.  Gronkowski  treating  of  the  Hotel  Monaco,  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Dominique,  the  article  being  beautifully 
illustrated.  Another  paper  is  devoted  to  the  Viking 
ship  found  at  Oseberg,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chris- 
tiania  Fjord,  in  1903,  finally  unearthed  last  year,  and 
now  in  Christiania  Museum.  Only  the  famous  Gokstad 
Viking  ship  at  all  equals  it  in  size  or  in  interest.  The 
L-arving,  however,  of  the  Oseberg  ship  is  much  the 
richer,  and  the  articles  found  within  it  are  of  greater 
interest.  They  include  a  loom  with  tapestry  full  of 
small  pictures  like  those  at  Bayeux,  sleds  with 
luxurious  ornaments,  and  a  wonderfully  artistic  carriage. 
The  description  of  the  ships  in  the  Odyssey,  in  which 
the  Lord  of  Ithaca  defied  Neptime  (Poseidon)  exactly 
coincides  with  the  form  and  capacity  of  the  Gokstad 
and  Oseberg  Viking  ships. 

EAST  AND    WEST. 

East  and  West  for  August  has  in  it  much  of  general 
interest.  Some  of  the  articles  have  >een  mentioned 
separately.  Mr.  Rama  Prasad  Chanda  traces  the  in- 
fluence of  ancient  Babylon  on  Vedic  India  as  mediated 
through  Eridu,  the  seaport  of  Babylon.  Dr.  Garnett 
recalls  the  circumstances  attending  the  revocation  of 
Lord  Heytesbury's  appointment  as  Governor-General  of 
India  in  1835.  It  appears  that  his  supersession  was 
due  to  the  suspicion  under  which  he  lay  of  Russian 
sympathies.  He  had,  it  was  said,  been  practically  cap- 
tured by  the  Tsar.  Mr.  A.  Rogers  asks,  Can  India 
stand  alone?  and  answers,  "Not  yet." 
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THE    EMPIRE    REVIEW. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  opens  the  September  number  of 
the  Umpire  Beview  with  an  article  on  Rival  Alliances, 
Referring  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  he  says  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  real  character  of  our  liabilities  is 
understood  in  France,  and  he  would  remind  the  French 
that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  visit  of  their  fleet 
was  received  in  this  country  is  based  on  goodwill  more 
than  on  any  undertaking  on  our  part  to  side  with 
France  in  disputes  with  other  nations.  With  regard  to 
the  relations  of  England  and  Germany,  he  notes  that 
the  Kaiser  and  the  men  in  power  in  Germany  have  as- 
sured us  that  Germany  has  no  idea  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  he  would  like  our  Ministers  to  make  similar 
assurances. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  in  another  article,  reviews  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Supply  of  Food 
in  Time  of  War.  He  discusses  the  question  from  the 
points  of  view  of  supplies  in  time  of  peace,  and  the 
effect  on  supplies  of  a  maritime  war  ;  he  considers  a 
scheme  for  increasing  the  supply  of  wheat,  and  he  sums 
up  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  deals  with  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  event  of  war,  but  Sir  Charles  Bruce  adds  a  word 
on  behalf  of  the  Colonies.  He  reminds  us  of  the  tre- 
mendous suffering  which  the  capture  of  colonial  imports 
or  exports  would  bring  to  the  Colonies,  and  assures  us 
that  the  subject  constantly  engages  the  attention  of  the 
Colonial  Office. 


Mrs.  Mary  Whitley  contributes  an  article  to  the 
GirVs  Bealm  for  September,  on  the  Living  Exponents 
of  Shakespeare's  Heroines.  Several  of  the  heroines  have 
been  interviewed  for  the  purposes  of  the  article — Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mrs.  Benson  and  many 
others. 


CASSELL'S. 

There  is  much  readable  matter  in  CasselVs  for  Sep- 
tember. One  learns  from  Mr.  Walter  T.  Roberts  the 
methods  of  the  West  London  Shooting  School,  where 
men  and  women  are  taught  to  handle  the  rifle,  to  shoot 
at  moving  targets,  and  prepare  themselves  for  serious 
sportsmanship.  So  excellent  is  the  practice  afforded 
that  some  first-rate  shots  come  to  the  school  to  get  their 
eye  in  good  form  before  the  shooting  season  begins. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Robertson  sketches  the  experiences  of  a 
comical  cripple  doing  two  years'  hard  labour.  The 
"  habitual "  much  prefers  penal  servitude  of  a  longer 
term  to  hard  labour  for  a  shorter.  The  explanation  ij- 
that  "You've  better  society  in  the  convict  prison." 
Mrs.  Warren  tells  again  the  oft-told  tale  of  Christie's. 
Miss  Ellison  warmly  eulogises  the  literary  and  ethical 
qualities  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  Mr.  H.  B.  Philjwtt 
describes  several  triumphs  of  modern  architecture, 
amongst  which  he  includes  Liverpool  Cathedral,  Char- 
tered Accountants'  Hall  in  London,  the  new  premises  of 
Lloyd's  Register,  the  Cardiff  Town  Hall  and  Law 
Courts,  the  new  Sessions  House  at  Newgate,  the  Ry- 
lands  Memorial  Library  at  Manchester,  and  the  M'Ewan 
Hall,  Edinburgh  University. 


MacmiUan's  Magazine  for  September  contains  several 
entertaining  papers,  none,  however,  exactly  quotable. 
One  deals  with  Persian  travels,  another  with  "Holidays 
and  their  Ethics,"  while  in  a  paper  on  the  Divorce 
Court  and  the  Public  the  arguments  are  set  out  ver\- 
strongly  for  closing  the  Court  to  the  unhealthily  in- 
quisitive women  who  infest  it.  Petitions  of  husbands. 
it;  seems,  exceed  those  of  wives,  and  tend  still  further 
to  exceed  them.  Most  marriages  sought  to  be  dissolved 
also  are  those  of  between  ten  and  twenty  years'  dura- 
tion, and  an  undue  proportion  are  marriages  effected  in 
registry  oflfices. 


The  manufacturer  of  "  Eumenthol  Jujubes"  draws 
attention  to  the  following  remarks  which  appear  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  May  13th  last:  — 

"  Still  more  striking  testimony  to  the  eflBciency  of 
the  Japanese  medical  service  came  from  Sir  Frederic 
Treves  at  the  dinner  of  the  Japan  Society  held  on 
May  3rd.  That  distinguished  surgeon  said  the 
Japanese  were  helping  us  to  solve  many  of  the  pro- 
V)lems  which  had  been  a  terror  to  all  European  armies. 
British  troops  entered  war  with  many  determinations. 
One  of  these  was  to  have  10  per  cent.  sick.  This  was 
M'hat  they  were  accustomed  to — and  they  got  it.  Now 
the  Japanese  were  quite  content  with  one  per  cent, 
sick,  and  they  got  it.  Sir  Frederic  Treves  did  not 
say  how  our  allies  achieved  this  result.  We  (the 
British  Medical  Journal)  will  therefore  venture  to 
suggest  an  explanation.  It  is  not  that  the  Japanese 
are  superior  to  us  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art, 
but  simply  that  they  apply  knowledge  which  they 
have  learnt  from  Western  nations  more  effectively 
to  the  necessities  and  emergencies  of  war."  Some  ad- 
ditional details  are,   however,  given  by  A.  Newoombe 


McGee,  M.D.,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Century 
Magazine.  And  the  explanation  of  the  low  rate  of 
mortality  is,  first  of  all,  the  great  attention  paid  to 
sanitation;  every  case  of  sickness  being  treated  as 
contagious  and  rigorously  isolated.  I)r.  MoGee  fur- 
tlier  mentions  the  daily  consumption  by  every  soldier 
of  several  Creasote  pills  as  having  contributed  largely 
to  the  result.  It  is  in  the  administration  of  Creasote 
as  a  prophylatic  that  the  manufacturer  of  "  Eumenthol 
Jujubes "  is  particularlv  interested.  As  long  ago  as 
June,  1899,  Mr.  W.  A. 'Dixon,  Public  Analyst  of  Syd- 
ney, certifies  :  — "  Following  up  experiments  of  your 
'  Eumenthol  Jujubes  '  I  have  made  a  comparative  test 
of  them  and  Creasote,  and  find  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  their  bactericidal  action."  This  is  endorsed  by 
the  Lancet  Laboratory  report  of  November,  1904,  which 
says: — "In  the  experiments  tried  the  jujube  proved 
to  be  as  effective  bactericidallv  as  is  creasote."  Prom 
the  foregoing  we  may  realise  the  great  use  for 
"Eumenthol  Jujubes"  as  a  prophylactic,  especially  as 
everyone  is  not  able  to  take  GreaiSote  for  any  great 
length  of  time  without  some  such  discomfort  as  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  etc. 
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WE   have   made   arrangements   with'  the    Proprietors  of    the    London   Punch   which    enable    us     each    month    to 
give  our  readers  the   most   interesting   cartoons   and   articles    from    what    is    universally   admitted    to   be    the 
foremost   humorous  journal   of   the   world. 


Unfeeling. 

dS.  ^*slJrt  l^^^n  ?u1'Ll^  =he;nS  o^Sy  ^dS'fi'  t^e  Voice  Fhom  Ovek  xhb  Hkdg«:  "  Oh.  do  make  ha«te.  George! 

week  for  a  sight  of  yer  beautiful  eyes!"  '^"■"    """    °-    ♦'i^«'" 


You    are    a    time!' 
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HE:     "Til 

the  Courts, 
Shb  :   •'  Da 
for  repair 


T'other  Way  Round 

:Vt's    Lady    Passeh.     She's    got    an    action    on    at 

asking  for   £5000   damages." 
ma;?es!    I  should  have  thought  she'd  have  a-sked 


Misplaced  Affection. 

AiNi  Jane:  "This  is  the  dear  doggie  that  I  wanted  to 
show  you,  Carrie.  She's  the  sircetest  creature.  To  see  her 
with  her  puppies  is  to  witness  the  perfection  of  mother- 
hood." 

Carrie:    "  IIov  sweet!     AVhere  are  the  puppies?" 

Smmi.    Boy  :    "She's   eat    'om    all,    Miss!" 


■^       -.■jr_i'^ 


At  Oup  Annual  Schooi-Tpeat  at  IMuddlesee. 
The    train    leaves    for    home    in    seven    minutes. 


'O  Noble  Fool!    O  Wopthy  Fool!" 
Uncle    (to    nephew,    who   has   just   come   into    a    fortune] : 
"  You  must  remember,  my  boy,  that  '  A  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon   parted  ' !" 

Pair   cousin :    "Oh,    but  I'm    sure  Sammy   will    be    th*   ex- 
ception that  proveg  the  rule!" 
(Sammy    is    delighted.) 
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An  Unpardonable  Mistake. 
Shoetsightbd     Old     Lady  :     "  Porter !" 


^  ^Bajotiitf,  c  ■• 


Seaside  Precaution. 
Father,    wet   yer    'air.     You'll    get    sunetrokie!" 


Yachting  Modes. 

Brown  :  "  Ah !  Here's  something  that  will  interest  you, 
Maria.     Half   a  column   on    '  Costumes   for   Cowes.' " 

Mrs.  B.  :  "  Well,  I  can't  think  what's  coming  to  people 
nowadays.  First  it's  sunbonnets  for  horses,  and  now  this ! 
Oh,   I've  no  patience   with   these  new-fangled  ideas!" 


Colonel    (to    Recruit,    just    enlisted,    waiting    outside    Or- 
derly Eoom) :   "  Look  here,  my   lad,  don't  you  know  that  a  a  iwi     n     * 
soldier   always    salutes    an    officer.""  '^  Martinet. 

Eecruit  :    "  I've    said    '  Good    Marnin' !'    to    'ee     once     al-  Peppery   Captain  :    "  The  first  man   who   speaks   I   punish ! 

ready!"  Even  if  it  is  not  the  one!" 
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Parmer  Twentystone,  from  Mudshire,  visits  his  recently- 
married    niece   at   Lavender   Villas,    Brixton. 

HOUSEMAID:  "Will  you  Bit  down,  if  you  please,  Sir? 


The  Unemployed  Question  Again 
The  Rector  :    "  Now,  my  good   man,  if  you  go  up  to  the 

harvest  field,  I  am  sure  you  will  get  work." 
Tramping   Tim  :    "  Bedad,   Sor,   it's   not   work   I  m   wantin , 

it's    nourishment." 


"  W'eel    Sandv,  my  boy,  what's  the  matter?"  nf>nr  the  house  " 

"Eh    mon,  but  I'm  dreadful  ill!     I  was  sorting  my.medi-  "XttTcer"  That's  just 

cine  bottles't'other  day,  an'  I   was  afraid  some  o    it  was  ^C«TTA«^\^^7ti^3\tgoin' 

goin'  bad,  so  I  took  it! 


Visitor:    "My  good  man,  you  keep  your  pigs  much   too    ■ 


what  the  Doctor  said,  Mum.    Bat 
to  hurt  'em!" 


..     ,gXaQ/<3?e    ^. 
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How   Must   We   Treat  the   Coloured   Peoples  ? 


A  Suggestion  by  Mr.  L.  Haden  Guest. 


The  industrial  organisation  of  the  coloured  races 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  immediate 
future,  and  how  to  meet  the  competition  of  this 
largely  cheap  labour  will  be  a  matter  to  be  most 
seriously  considered  by  all  statesmen.  But  the  main 
lines  of  policy  are  clear;  nothing  will  serve  but  a 
courageous  attempt  to  level  up  the  standard  of  life 
and  wages  of  the  coloured  peoples  to  something 
approximating  to  that  of  white  labour. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  do  exist  any 
fundamental  differences  between  races  sufficiently 
great  to  interfere  with  their  equal  participation  in 
industrial  civilisation.  The  reluctance  of  the  negro, 
for  instance,  to  enter  industries  rests  very  firmly  on 
his  reluctance  to  submit  to  degrading  conditions  and 
low  wages.  The  negro  is  a  proud  man,  and  no  more 
capable  of  being  treated  as  an  abstract  economic 
factor  than  anyone  else.  It  is  very  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  discover  if  there  are  any  inherent  differ- 
ences of  capacity  that  will  make  any  race  not  worth 
a  reasonable  minimum  wage  from  the  white  point  of 
view,  and  therefore  will  inevitably  prevent  any  one 
people  from  attaining  a  respectably  high  level.  For 
myself,  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  coloured  men  who  dif- 
fer from  the  white  men  in  this  way. 

MUST    WE    SEGREGATE    RACES? 

But  if  the  "  unfit ''  do  exist  in  Africa  or  Asia,  then 
they  will  have  to  be  treated,  as  we  shall  have  to 
treat  our  "  unfit  "  in  England,  by  a  rigorous  segrega- 
tion, physical  and  economic.  Here  we  come  on  the 
aspect  of  the  question  of  the  coloured  peoples  that 
is  continually  cropping  up.  The  question,  in  fact, 
only  exists  apart  from  the~~©ther  questions  of  the 
treatment  of  Labour,  for  convenience'  sake,,  because 
these  coloured  peoples  are  so  many,  the  lands  they 
inhabit  so  vast,  and  their  resources  in  the  hands  of 
capital  constitute  such  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

It  is,  however,  very  important  to  clear  up  this 
question  of  the  capacities  of  the  coloured  races  at 
an  early  date,  because  if  any  races  do  exist  who  are 
incapable  of  reaching  a  relatively  high  standard  of 
life,  we  must  take  steps  at  once  to  protect  them  from 
industrial  exploitation,  and  ourselves  from  the  effects 
of  that  exploitation.  There  is  a  large  mass  of  in- 
formation available  scattered  in  Blue-books,  and 
probably  a  resume  of  this  information,  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  committee,  would  give  us  at  least  the 
main  lines  of  our  requirements  and  direct  us  to  the 
regions  where  our  knowledge  is  deficient. 

This  Committee  of  Enquiry  might  be  appointed 
by  Parliament,  but  it  would  need  very  wide  terms  of 
reference,  and  it  should  in  any  case  contain  repre- 


sentative coloured  men.  If  some  learned  society^ 
however,  could  be  induced  to  take  the  matter  in. 
hand  and  get  semi-official  recognition  for  its  com- 
mittee, the  findings  would  probably  be  of  more  value, 
and  free  from  any  bias  towards  maintaining  the 
status  quo. 

All  those  races  who  are  not  deficient  must  be 
rigorously  dealt  with,  and  their  difficulties  specially 
considered.  We  must  map  out  for  them  an  ele- 
mentary education  at  least  as  useful  to  them  as  ours 
is  to  us,  and  in  addition  supply  them  with  the 
chance  of  obtaining  an  industrial  training.  The 
natives  in  South  Africa  hunger  and  thirst  for  edu- 
cation. Our  diflSculty  would  be  the  provision  of  an 
education  to  meet  them.  I  can  well  remember  the 
complaints  I  heard  in  South  Africa  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  native  servants,  because  "  they 
would  be  studying  grammar  "  when  they  should  have 
been  minding  the  baby  or  stirring  the  soup ;  and  the 
picture  remains  in  my  mind  of  an  evening  school  in 
Basutoland,  of  the  short  dried  grass  of  the  kopjes 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  Maluti  mountains  looming 
up  in  the  background.  To  the  school  came  the  pro- 
cession of  young  boys  mounted  on  ox-back,  and 
laughing  and  larking  with  one  another  after  the  long 
day's  work,  herding  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  blazing, 
sun. 

The  enthusiasm  of  that  procession  in  the  moon- 
light, those  naked  figures  on  the  oxen  with  their  toss- 
ing horns,  has  in  it,  I  think,  something  significant 
for  the  future.  And  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  one  sees  what  native  life  can  develop  into, 
the  signs  are  even  more  portentous.  Dr.  Abdurah- 
man,  coloured  member  of  the  Cape  Town  Council, 
visiting  his  patients  in  his  motor,  gives  one  to  think, 
as  no  less  do  the  lawyers,  wealthy  merchants,  and 
skilled  artisans  of  that  unknown  community. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  which  the 
coloured  man  cannot  do,  nor  any  position  to  which 
he  cannot  rise.  And  when  one  realises  that  among 
these  men  the  fire  of  Socialism  is  burning,  and  that 
they  are  definitely  organising  the  coloured  people  of 
South  Africa  into  a  political  federation,  one  can  only 
be  amazed  at  the  Colonies  blind  to  these  facts  and 
serenely  promulgating  native  regulations,  based  on^ 
the  assumption  that  the  coloured  man  is  a  different 
creature  from  the  white  man,  a  "  savage,"  or  a 
"  barbarian." 

It  is  certainly  useless  relying  on  the  Colonial 
Governments  to  initiate  the  needed  reforms.  There 
is  hope,  however,  in  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
more  still  in  the  revival  we  may  hope  for  in  the  mis- 
sionary movement.  Nay,  we  almost  need  a  purely 
secular  mission  movement  directed  to  education  and 
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to  getting  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  native  life. 
We  can  do  nothing  without  the  co-operation  of 
native  leaders,  and  we  ought  to  instruct  our  magis- 
trates and  administrators  to  aid  and  assist  them  m 
every  possible  way.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need 
not  forget  that  the  native  has  only  just  emerged 
from  the  stage  of  tribal  life  when  the  instincts  of  co- 
operation are  exceedingly  strong.  Instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  break  up  tribal  institution's,  we  should 
endeavour  to  metamorphose  them  into  some  form  of 
union  suitable  to  civilised  conditionsj  making  them 
the  foundation  for  all  kinds  of  co-operative  schemes 
and  trade  unions.  In  Europe  we  are  slowly  re- 
learning  the  value  of  human  co-operation,  which  the 
barbarian  has  never  forgotten.  If  we  can  adapt  his 
institutions  to  modem  conditions  we  shall  save  him 
much  suffering.  We  shall  enable  him  to  feel  a 
moral  basis  for  his  life  in  the  transition  from  the  old 
to  the  new,  and  save  him  from  his  present  wandering 
in  the  no-man's-land  as  a  masterless  man. 

EDUCATION  AND  INDUSTRY. 

But  not  on  education  alone  can  we  rely  in  order 
to  level  up  the  coloured  peoples.  We  must  make 
them  self-respecting,  abolish  all  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial Pass  Laws,  introduce  trade  unionism  among 
them,  and  insist  on  some  kind  of  a  test  of  capacity 
before  a  man  is  allowed  to  be  employed  in  any 
industry,  just  as  in  England  we  insist  on  boys  below 
a  certain  age  showing  a  school  certificate  before 
being  permitted  to  be  employed.  This  test  would 
have  to  be  a  real  one,  and  vary  in  different  places. 
It  is  just  as  absurd  to  impose  a  test  on  an  educated 
"  Cape  boy  "  or  Malay  as  to  allow  a  horde  of  primi- 
tive barbarians  from  Uganda  to  come  into  civilisa- 
tion without  passing  any  test  whatsoever. 

In  connection  with  Uganda,  and  the  interior  of 
tropical  Africa  generally,  we  need  very  seriously  to 
consider  whether  we  ought  not  to  practically  close 
these  areas  to  outside  civilisation  pending  our 
coming  to  some  decision  with  regard  to  the  main 
lines  of  a  policy  of  treatment  of  the  coloured  races. 

We  have  a  gigantic  task  before  us.  The  prelimi- 
nary estimate  of  the  capacities  of  the  coloured 
peoples  is  great  enough,  and  the  provision  of  a 
mechanism  of  special  education  and  industrial  train- 
ing is  greater  still.  The  reform  of  the  laws  especi- 
ally applicable  to  natives,  and  of  native  taxation, 
is  not  such  a  big  task,  although  the  endless  local 
differences  complicate  it  immensely.  Yet  with  some 
stimulation  from  the  Imperial  Government  the  Colo- 
nial Governments  should  be  able  to  carry  it  through. 

But  even  then  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our 
work,  for,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  level  up 
the  standard  of  living  among  the  coloured  peoples  to 
anything  like  the  white  standard  for  a  great  many 
years.  Meanwhile,  what  are  we  to  do?  Protection 
for  the  products  of  our  industries  threatened  by 
coloured    comp>etitIon    has   been    suggested,    but    is 


hardly  to  be  discussed.  We  can,  in  fact,  rely  upon 
nothing  but  the  quickening  of  the  feeling  of  national 
and  Imper'ial  responsibility  within  us,  that  shall  lead 
us  to  recognise  that  the  relatively  high  standard  of 
life  that  white  labour  maintains  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  our  corporate  life.  To  do 
this  work  we  must  call  particularly  on  the  Labour 
Organisations,  who  know  that  upon  the  standard  of 
wages  and  living  of  our  working  population  our 
prosperity  as  white  nations  depends.  If  we  allow  the 
competition  of  the  coloured  peoples  to  drag  down 
the  level  of  our  standards,  our  whole  civilisation  will 
be  dragged  down  with  it.  And  these  evils  we  can 
only  combat  by  national  and  local  organisation  of 
industry  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  conserving  it. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in,  say,  twenty  years,  the 
Lancashire  cotton  trade  will  be  engaged  in  a  life- 
struggle  with  competing  centres  in  India,  China  and 
Japan.  Nothing  can  then  save  the  industry  but  the 
intervention  of  the  State,  which  shall  assume  control 
and  carry  the  industry  on  in  the  interests  of  England. 

We  must  be  ready  to  municipalise  and  nationalise 
in  order  to  preserve  our  very  existence,  and  we  must 
consistently  attack  the  home  Labour  problem  until 
we  have  solved  the  questions  of  unemployment,  poor 
wages,  bad  housing,  and  the  rest  of  the  questions 
that  centre  about  the  standard  of  living,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  secure  from  any  severe  industrial 
disturbance  within  our  own  boundaries.  But  we 
need  to  take  a  very  much  wider  sweep  in  our  con- 
siderations of  the  coloured  peoples  than  we  have  ever 
hitherto  done.  The  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  is  a 
victory  of  the  coloured  peoples  over  the  white, 
but  only  perhaps  the  first  victory  of  many,  and  the 
loss  of  Russia's  fleet  in  the  Tsushima  Straits  is  only 
an  inconsiderable  catastrophe  beside  the  industrial 
slump  that  is  a  possibility  of  the  future. 

One  does  not  wish  to  depict  too  luridlv  the 
dangers  of  a  yellow  and  black  industrial  peril,  but  if 
one  reflects  on  the  power  of  organised  capital  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  possibilities  of  industrial  organi- 
sation in  the  East  and  in  Africai  there  can  be  cer- 
tainly no  limit  to  possibilities. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hof>e  that  the  question  may  be 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons?  Here 
is  a  topic  worthy  of  the  best  energies  of  the  Labour 
members.  The  matter  should  be  adequately  dis- 
cussed, and  the  main  lines  of  a  policy  laid  down  at 
the  very  earliest  possible  date. 

Fortunately,  however,  coloured  men  are  men  like 
ourselves,  and  entertain  no  sinister  designs  upon  our 
future.  They  appreciate  the  benefits  of  our  civilisa- 
tion, and  would  willingly  enter  it ;  and  if  we  extend 
to  them  just  ordinary  kindliness  and  human  con- 
sideration, and  obtain  the  co-operation  of  their 
leaders  in  the  task  of  emancipating  them  from  their 
old  life,  we  shall  have  done  more  towards  coming 
to  a  solution  of  our  difficulties  than  the  conclusions 
of  hundreds  of  Royal  Commissions  can  give  us. 
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1.— HOW  THE  RUSSIANS  FOUGHT. 
We  have  all  been  somewhat  surfeited  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  Manchurian  charnel-house.  The 
telegraphic  word-pictures  of  the  special  correspon- 
dents at  last  began  to  pall.  But  after  the  long  lull, 
it  may  be  profitable  to  gather  up  a  few  of  the  more 
salient  facts  which  the  fighting  brought  to  light. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  war — and  too  much 
cannot  be  said  against  it — this,  at  least,  may-  be 
said  in  its  favour:  It  is  a  tremendous  test.  The 
crucible  of  the  battlefield  reveals  secrets  which  in 
times  of  peace  would  have  lain  unnoticed.  To  vary 
the  metaphor — a  great  war  is  like  the  machinery  by 
which  men  test  the  strain  which  ships'  cables  can 
bear.  It  is  wasteful,  cruel,  murderous,  inhuman, 
but  it  reveal's  the  breaking-point  in  systems  and  in 
nations.  For  more  than  a  year  the  Russian  system, 
the  Russian  navy,  and  the  Russian  army  have  been 
subjected  to  a  tremendous  breaking  strain.  The 
process  has  been  watched  with  intense  interest  all 
over  the  world.  The  naval  links  have  given  so  easily 
that  nothing  further  need  be  said.  The  verdict  of 
war  upon  the  Russian  fleets  is  decisive.  Hence- 
forth Russia  will  do  well  to  forsake  the  ocean  field 
in  which,  after  half  a  century  of  preparation,  she 
has  so  conspicuously,  so  utterly,  and  so  disastrously 
failed.  That  individual  officers  were  skilful,  that 
most  of  the  men  died  like  heroes,  may  be  admitted. 
But  the  fleet  as  a  whole — whether  regarded  from  its 
construction,  its  armament,  its  navigation,  its  esprit 
dc  corps,  or  its  fighting  efficiency — was  a  failure. 
It  hardly  required  the  mutiny  in  the  Black  Sea  Fleet 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  Russia's  future  does  not 
lie  upon  the  sea,  and  that  if  for  the  next  ten  years 
she  reduced  her  naval  estimates  to  zero,  her  eff'ec- 
tive  power  would  not  be  materially  reduced,  while 
her  invulnerability  would  be  increased. 

With  the  army  it  is  otherwise.  The  land  war 
was  uniformly  unfortunate  for  the  Russians.  But 
it  was  not  disastrous.  The  army  has  been  defeated 
every  time  it  faced  the  Japanese.  But  it  has  never 
been  destroyed.  The  Japanese  have  achieved 
prodigies  of  valour,  but  they  have  inflicted  no 
Sedan  upon  their  foes.  It  is  therefore  a  profitable 
subject  for  inquiry  as  to  where  and  how  the  Russian 
army  failed,  in  what  direction  was  it  strongest,  and 
in  answering  these  questions  we  may  obtain  some 
valuable  information  as  to  the  fundamental  factors 
governing  the  Russian  situation.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  three  independent  witnesses — all  British 
—who    have   published    their   testimony   concerning 


the  Russians,  after  following  the  Russian  armies  in 
war  time  for  several  months. 

The  net  impression  left  upon  the  mind  after  read- 
ing these  narratives  is  that  the  Russian  private  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  fighting  men  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  world,  that  the  Russian  officer  is  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  British  officer — good-natured  and 
self-indulgent,  ready  to  expiate  all  faults  of  fore- 
sight and  of  preparation  by  heroic  readiness  to  die 
— that  in  many  important  points  the  Russian  army 
is  better  equipped  for  war  than  the  British  army, 
and  that,  despite  the  uniform  run  of  ill-luck  which 
attended  it,  the  military  administration,  especially 
in  the  supply  of  fuel,  rations,  and  munitions  of  war, 
displayed  a  capacity  to  which  adequate  justice  has 
not  been  done.  Of  corruption  in  Manchuria  there 
was  enough  and  to  spare.  So  there  was  in  South 
Africa,  with  less  excuse.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
hailstorm  of  contempt  and  denunciation  with  which 
many  writers  have  overwhelmed  the  Russian  army, 
the  Russian  Government,  the  Russian  Administra- 
tion, and  everything  that  is  Russian,  it  is  well  to 
remember  one  or  two  facts,  the  truth  of  w^hich  no 
fair-minded  man  will  deny.  The  first  is  that  if, 
instead  of  Russian  soldiers.  General  Kuropatkin  had 
commanded  an  equal  number  of  Britons,  equipped 
by  the  British  War  Office,  he  would  have  been 
worse  beaten  than  he  is  to-day.  The  second  is  that 
in  the  feeding,  furnishing  and  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  Russia  has  achieved  a  task 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  warfare,  and  one  which 
her  critics  before  the  war  declared  to  be  absolutely 
impossible.  The  task  which  we  undertook  of  feed- 
ing our  armies  in  South  Africa  was  child's  play  com- 
pared with  that  which  was  successfully  accomplished 
by  the  Russians.  Whatever  of  rottenness  and 
failure,  of  peculation  and  of  stupidity  there  may  be 
in  the  Russian  administration,  it  only  increases  our 
wonder  and  admiration  for  the  way  in  which,  with 
all  these  drawbacks,  the  great  cumbrous  machine 
did  its  work  But  these  things  had  better  be  noticed 
in  detail. 

LORD    BROOKES    FIRST    BOOK. 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  I  was  laughing 
and  talking  at  Easton  Lodge  with  a  rather  harum- 
scarum  boy  who  was  just  about  to  be  sent  to  a 
public  school.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  the  boy  has  now  grown  up  to  be  a 
man.  But  I  confess  I  never  anticipated  that  the 
heir  to  the  earldom  of  Warwick  would  enter  my  own 
profession,  and  attain  almost  at  a  bound  a  leading 
place  among  the  military  attaches  of  the  press. 
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Lord  Brooke^  whose  book  "  An  Eye-witness  in 
Manchuria"  is  the  latest  of  the  records  of  the  war, 
began  his  public  life  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens 
on  the  staff  of  Lord  Milner  in  the  midst  of  South 
Africa.  While  there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Gwynne,  now  the  editor  of  the  Standard,  then 
Reuters  representative  at  the  seat  of  war.  Mr. 
Gwynne  recognised  the  possession  .of  the  true 
journalistic  -jiairc  in.  his  young  friend,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  war  correspon- 
dent. When  the  Russo-Japanese  war  broke  out 
Lord  Brooke  was  sent  out  by  Renter  to  accompany 
the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria.  His  charming 
manners,  his  sympathetic  adaptability  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  his  previous  experience 
in  South  Africa  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  be- 
came a  persona  grata  with  General  Kuropatkin  and 
most  of  the  Russian  Generals.  He  remained  behind 
when  almost  all  the  other  correspondents  had  left, 
and  it  was  from  his  "  Reuter  specials  ''  almost  alone 
that  the  world  heard  the  story  of  the  great  battle 
of  the  Sha-ho.  It  was  a  great  responsibility  for  a 
lad  of  twenty-three  to  have  to  report  for  the  whole 
world  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  historj',  but 
Lord  Brooke  did  his  work  like  a  veteran.  He  has 
now  written,  and  Mr.  Nash  has  published,  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  during  the  time  which  he 
spent  in  Manchuria,  and  from  this  very  readable 
book  I  now  proceed  to  extract  evidence  bearing 
ufWDn  the  important  permanent  factors  of  the  situa- 
tion. Details  of  fighting  are  immaterial  to  those 
who  wish  to  know  not  how  this  particular  hill  was 
stormed,  or  this  position  turned,  but  how  far  the 
Russians  are  competent  to  play  their  part  in  the 
evolution  of  human  society. 

Lord  Brooke's  plain,  straightforward  narrative 
brings  out  into  clear  relief  that  the  Russian  officers 
were  just  as  absurdly  ignorant  as  to  the  task  before 
them  as  were  the  British  officers  who  went  out  with 
General  BuUer  to  South  Africa  in  1899.  The 
malady  of  swelled  head  afflicted  both  armies  alike. 
And  pride  in  both  cases  brought  its  retribution. 
There  is  a  curiously  close  parallel  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  British  in  their  campaigns.  Even  in 
the  small  matter  of  the  lack  of  maps  the  War  Offices 
of  the  two  Empires  displayed  the  same  lack  of  pre- 
vision. And  the  quarrels  which  raged  among  the 
British  Generals  at  the  front  are  reproduced  on  a 
gigantic  scale  in  the  internecine  war  which  did  so 
much  to  paralyse  the  Russian  Army  in  Manchuria. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  in  both  Empires  the 
officer  class — the  class  that  dresses  for  dinner — has 
been  demoralised  by  comfort  and  self-indulgence. 
Whether  it  takes  the  form  of  brutal  corruption  or 
only  of  slack  inefficiency,  the  officers  of  both  armies 
show  urmiistakable  signs  of  decadence.  They  were 
ready  to  die.  But  of  the  passionate  devotion  to 
the  hard,  laborious  work  of  preparation  in  advance 
there  was  little  trace.     Like  our  own  ruling  class, 


there  is  neither  the  stern  fidelity  of  the  scientist 
nor  the  fervent  fanaticism  of  the  Puritan.  Society 
— to  paraphrase  Dean  Swift's  saying — is  like  an  oak 
tree :  it  decays  first  at  the  top.  We  need  not  go 
farther  than  the  Report  of  our  own  Royal  Commis- 
sions for  evidence  as  to  the  dryrot  which  cripples 
armies.  There  is  the  same  kind  of  thing,  only  on 
a  larger  scale,  in  the  Russian  Array.  The  Russian 
officer  has  lain  in  Capua,  and  although  he  is  still 
ready  to  die,  the  old  rugged  virtue  of  the  Suwarrow 
type  has  largely  gone  out  of  him. 

But  if  this  must  be  said  of  the  officers,  Lord 
Brooke  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in 
]Manchuria,  as  at  Spion  Kop,  the  "  men  are  splen- 
did." Again  and  again  he  tells  us  of  their  almost 
inexhaustible  endurance,  their  death-defiant  courage, 
their  marvellous  cheerfulness  and  recuperative  re- 
sources. We  hear  nothing  of  revolutionary  disaffec- 
tion in  the  camp.  Their  generals  are  beaten  again 
and  again,  but  with  their  men  they  seem  to  be  more 
popular  than  ever.  ITiere  is  no  cry  in  Manchuria 
of  "  nous  sommes  traJiis."  Patient,  obedient,  unrt- 
sisting  as  water  in  the  hands  of  the  hydraulic  en- 
gineer, the  Russians,  Europeans  and  Siberians  alike 
are  simply  superb.  Napoleon  or  Hannibal  could 
desire  no  more  magnificent  veterans  for  their  legions. 
And  then  physical  capacity  to  suffer  privation  of 
food,  to  face  the  worst  extremities  of  sun  and  of 
frost,  to  spend  days  and  nights  sleepless  and  food- 
less,  without  complaining,  is  almost  superhuman. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  savage  hatred 
w^ith  which  the  Russian  Government  inspires  its  sub- 
jects, especially  its  Poles  and  its  Jews.  But  it  has 
packed  the  Manchurian  anny  with  Poles  and  Jews, 
and  never  a  sign  of  disaffection  has  ever  appeared 
in  camp,  on  the  march,  or  in  the  firing  line.  How 
can  we  explain  so  strange,  so  incredible  a  phenome- 
non as  this  readiness  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men,  with  rifles  in  their  handSj  to  go 
willingly  to  the  bloodiest  of  deaths  in  a  quarrel 
about  which  they  know  nothing,  at  the  bidding  of 
a  Government  which  we  are  constantly  told  they 
regard  as  their  worst  enemy  ?  Not  a  Pole  has  fal- 
tered in  the  hour  of  trial.  There  has  been  no 
mutiny  in  the  army  even  in  the  blackest  days  of 
disaster.  As  for  the  Jews,  one  of  the  most  striking 
stories  of  the  war  tells  how  a  Jewish  soldier  who  had 
lost  his  left  hand  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  use 
his  remaining  hand  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 
Lord  Brooke  says  that  the  Reservists  want  to  get 
home,  and  that  some  of  the  soldiers  have  imbibed 
revolutionary  ideas ;  but  what  does  that  signify  in 
practice?  Lord  Brooke  evidently  does  not  think 
that  the  Russian  and  Siberian  private  soldier  could 
fight  better  or  be  a  braver  or  more  valiant  man 
than  he  is  to-day — no,  not  even  if  he  were  able  to 
read  and  write — accomplishments  possessed  by  very 
few,  or  if  he  were  full  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  the  war.    That  is  the  amazing  thing,  the  kind  of 
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magic  by  which  men  who  hate  the  war  and  dislike 
ihe  Tsar  are  nevertheless,  as  it  were,  so  enchanted 
by  indications  to  do  their  duty  to  the  Tsar  that 
ihey  fight  as  bravely  and  as  doggedly,  as  if  they 
were  fanatical  Mahdists  or  dogged  Ironsides. 

Lord  Brooke  over  and  over  again  bursts  into 
paeans  of  praise  of  the  magnificent  courage,  the 
fortitude  which  the  Russian  army  has  always  ex- 
hibited, the  loyalty  reposed  in  its  leaders.  "  What 
other  troops  in  the  world,"  he  asks,  "  would  have 
again  and  again  met  the  enemy  unflinchingly  after 
such  terrible  reverses  ?" 

With  one  solitary  exception,  the  Russian  infantry 
never  lost  their  discipline,  and  never  left  a  position 
which  they  were  ordered  to  hold  without  orders. 
They  knew  at  least  how  to  die. 

On  the  Sha-ho,  a  regiment  that  w^ent  into  battle 
2000  strong  mustered  only  forty  survivors  when  the 
day  was  lost.  Nothing  demoralised  them;  nothing 
disheartened  them.  The  gallant  Siberians,  who  had 
scarcely  tasted  food  or  enjoyed  rest  for  forty-eight 
hours,  were  packed  off  to  march  all  night  through 
the  darkness  to  a  position  where  th^y  were  to  fight 
again  next  day.  No  murmur  was  heard.  They  were, 
as  always,  wonderfully  patient  and  enduring. 

Lord  Brooke  ;seldom  lets  himself  go,  but  his 
picture  of  the  greatest  artillery  duel  in  history  is 
very  vivid  :  — 

Both  sight  and  sound  are  astonishing— terrifying.  The 
wliole  line  of  hills  is  wreathed  in  clouds  of  whit«  smoke. 
Each  separate  ball  of  snow  bursting  in  the  air,  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  hills,  is  a  shrapnel  raining  bullets  on 
tlie  foe  beneath.  They  come  unceasinglj',  unerringly — sixtj- 
to  seventj'  shells  burst  on  the  Eussian  position  at  the  same 
moment.  The  continuous  roar  is  like  the  multitudinous 
waves  of  ocean  dashing  in  fierrest  fury  against  a  rock-bound 
ehore.  The  shells  whistle  and  shriek  in  agony;  it  seems  that 
nothing  living  can  withstand  them. 


So   it  seemed  to  the  observer, 
seemed  to  the  men  at  the  guns :  — 


Here  is   how   it 


Below  us  and  on  our  right  the  Russian  gunners  worked  and 
sweated,  prodigal  of  life.  They  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  stokers  shovelling  coal  at  the  trial  trip  of  a  new  tor- 
pedo boat.  No  finer  example  of  bravery  and  endurance 
than  that  given  by  these  gunners  have  I  seen.  The  Japan- 
ese had  the  exact  range  of  nearly  every  battery,  and  their 
shrapnel  rained  death  on  the  devoted  Siberians.  "Where 
thejr  fell  they  lay,  and  Instantly  new  men  stepped  into 
their  places.  The  blood  of  the  dead  bespattered  the  guns, 
their  bodies  jammed  against  the  wheels;  but  what  was 
the  worth  of  a  dead  soldier?  Other  hands  must  feed  the 
gun,  send  another  shell  whirring  towards  the  enemy.  Never 
must  the  battery  be  silenced.  And  bo  hour  after  hour 
they  worked   on. 

Each  gun  fired  eight  shots  a  minute — the  eight 
guns  firing  sixty-four  shells,  or  rather  more  than  one 
a  second.  The  consumption  of  ammunition  was 
enormous.  No  wonder  that  they  sometimes  ran 
short.  On  the  Sha-ho  the  Russians  went  into  battle 
with  300  rounds  per  man.  Before  the  fight  was 
over  they  had  emptied  their  reserves  of  ammunition. 

Lord  Brooke  says  that  the  Russian  guns  out- 
ranged those  of  the  Japanese  by  several  hundred 
yards.  The  Japanese  were,  however,  more  mobile, 
and  appear  to  have  been  better  shots.  Lord 
Brooke   saw  the  Japanese  at  the  battle  of  Yentai 


destroy  a  Russian  battalion  by  shrapnel.  The  Rus- 
sians had,  in  retreating, 

to  climb  1000  yards  in  the  open;  the  range  of  the  guns  waa 
exact,  the  shooting  perfect.  The  shrapnel  burst  over  the 
heads  of  the  retreating  troops,  a«  it  were,  in  large  pat- 
terns. .  .  .  Under  this  awful  hail  of  bullets  the  men 
dropped  like  wheat  beneath  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  All 
the  way  up  the  slope  was  carpeted  with  little  dark  forms. 

The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  were  indescribable. 
Many  were  left  to  die,  tormented  with  raging  thirst, 
in  the  Kowliang,  where  it  was  impossible  to  find 
them.  Lord  Brooke  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the 
heroism  of  the  nurses  and  doctors.     He  says :  — - 

The  noble  and  unselfish  manner  in  which  the  hospital 
sisters  worked  evoked  my  deepest  admiration.  They  devoted 
themselves  heart  and  soul  to  their  patients,  and  seemed 
unmindful  of  the  dangers  and  privations  they  were  often 
called  upon  to  endure. 

Again,  he  says  :  — 

The  nurses,  devoted  women,  whom  to  praise  sufficiently 
seems  impossible.  It  was  with  the  greatest  admiration  1 
watched  them  at  work.  With  one  arm  they  would  support 
some  badly  hit  soldier,  and  in  the  other  carry  his  rifle  and 
heavy  kit.  They  did  not  seem  to  feel  fatigue  or  weakness, 
Ijut   quietly   and  methodically  worked   on   all   the  day. 

Two  nurses  were  hit  by  shells  at  Liou-Yang  rail- 
way station,  but  the  rest  of  the  nurses  worked  on 
unmoved. 

■'  The  method  adopted  for  removing  the  wounded 
was  quick  and  practical,  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  our  own  army."  But  when  75,000  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  Sha-ho  the  best  system 
must  have  broken  down. 

Lord  Brooke  says  the  Russian  soldier  is  both 
kind-hearted  and  sympathetic  and  gentle  to  a  de- 
gree, except  in  the  heat  of  battle  or  when  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Of  his  dealings  with  the  natives,  Lord  Brooke 
testifies  to  the  wonderfully  good  behaviour  of  the 
Russians  to  the  Chinese  in  the  earlier  days,  and 
again  later,  when  they  fell  back  to  Mukden. 

Again,  he  says :  "  I  gladly  testify  to  the  great 
care,  and  even  tenderness,  shown  to  Japanese 
wounded  by  the  Russians." 

Here  also  is  a  little  pen-picture  that  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten  :  — 

As  we  passed  by  the  main  camp  the  sound  of  many 
voices,  rhythmical,  magnificent,  smote  our  ears.  Thirty 
thousand  of  the  Eussian  soldiers  were  singing  the  Lord's 
Prayer.     It  was    a   thing  to   be   remembered. 

What  most  of  all  impressed  Lord  Brooke  vras  the 
astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the  Russians  recover 
their  spirits  after  defeat.     He  says:  — 

The  recuperative  power  of  Eussian  and  Siberian  peasant 
is  great.  The  rapid  recovery  of  morale  is  one  of  the  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Eussian  army.  The  men  may 
know  when  they  are  beaten,  but  the  memory  of  a  reverse 
is  soon  blurred,  and  the  soldier  becomes  again  his  usual 
careless    self. 

In  describing  the  apparatus  of  war,  Lord  Brooke 
praises  the  travelling  soup  kitchens,  by  which,  after 
2|  hours'  boiling  on  the  march,  541b.  of  wood  will 
have  50  to  80  gallons  of  nourishing  soup  ready  for 
each    company    as    soon    as    it.  reaches    its    halting 
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place.  His  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Rus- 
sians burrowed  into  the  ground  like  rabbits,  and 
passed  an  almost  arctic  winter  in  dug-outs  well 
warmed  with  stoves  is  very  interesting.  He  throws 
no  light  upon  the  sanitation  of  this  underground 
city,  but  he  mentions  incidentally  that  the  commis- 
sariat authorities  had  to  distribute  every  day  no  less 
than  3600  tons  of  food,  fuel  and  forage.  It  is  no 
light  achievement  to  feed  and  warm  350,000  fight- 
ing men  6000  miles  from  your  capital  in  the  heart 
of  a  Manchurian  winter.     But  the  Russians  did  it. 

Another  remarkable  fact  vouched  for  by  Lord 
Brooke  is  little  sickness  or  death  among  Russian 
artillery  and  transport  horses — the  transport  drivers, 
bad  and  careless  horsemasters,  driving  top  speed 
over  all  sorts  of  rough  ground.  Nevertheless,  the 
horses  survived.  Whereas,  in  our  hands,  in  South 
Africa,  the  horses  died  like  flies. 

ME.    MAD  BICE    BARING. 

Mr.  Maurice  Baring's  "  With  the  Russians  in  Man- 
churia "  (Methuen.  7s.  6d.)  is  the  best  English 
l>ook  describing  the  war  from  the  Russian  side  that 
has  yet  been  published.  Mr.  Maurice  Baring  is  the 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  he  speaks  Rus- 
sian, and  he  campaigned  for  months  with  a  battery 
of  the  Trans-Baikal  Cossacks.  He  is  a  pleasant 
writer  with  a  level  head,  who  is  transparently  honest, 
careful  and  impartial.  He  was  amazed  and  de- 
lighted to  find  what  capital  good  fellows  the  Rus- 
sians were  whom  he  met  in  the  train  and  in  camp. 
He  found  that  nearly  all  the  soldiers  in  the  car  on 
which  he  travelled  across  Siberia  had  read  Milton's 
"  Paradise  Lost."  In  the  train  they  read  aloud  from 
Gogol  and  Pouchkin,  sang  songs,  and  recited  folk- 
lore tales.  "  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Baring,  "  how 
little  one  half  of  the  world  knows  about  the  other. 
These  good-natured,  simple,  amusing  and  quick 
people  are  thought  by  half  the  world  to  be  sodden 
brutes  no  better  than' beasts."  Of  the  Trans-Baikal 
Cossacks  he  says :  "  I  found  they  were  a  delightful 
race  of  people,  good-natured,  long-suffering  and 
ingenious.  In  fact,  they  very  much  resemble  the 
Irish."  After  seeing  the  Russian  army  in  action  and 
in  retreat,  Mr.  Baring  puts  on  record  his  conviction 
that  the  "  Russian  private  soldier  seemed  to  me  to 
afford  the  finest  fighting  material  conceivable.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  indifferent  to  death  ;  in  the 
second  place,  he  will  fight  as  long  as  he  is  told  to 
do  so;  thirdly,  he  will  endure  any  amount  of  hard- 
.ships  and  privations  good-naturedly  and  without 
complaining."  Mr.  Baring  is  lost  in  admiration  over 
the  good-nature,  the  kindness,  the  hospitality  of  the 
Russian  soldiers.  He  says :  "  They  will  endure  any 
hardships,  any  fatigue  without  a  murmur.  They 
take  everything  as  it  comes,  smilingly,  without  a 
murmur." 

"  They  have  the  supreme  quality  of  making  the 
best  of  everything  good-naturedly  and  without 
grumbling."     So  hospitable    wexe    they    that    they 


shared  with  him  their  last  lump  of  sugar,  and  re- 
fused to  accept  money  for  services  rendered.  Even 
of  the  oflficers  he  speaks  almost  as  highly.  "  They 
are  not  martinets  ;  they  don't  like  to  take  the  trouble 
to  make  their  men  do  things  smartly  and  in  order. 
But  the  Slav  temperament  has  the  qualities  of  its 
defects.  The  Russians,  with  their  habit  of  doing 
their  duty  in  their  own  leisurely  fashion  lik«^ 
automata,  carried  off  their  transport  without  officers 
in  their  own  leisurely  fashion  like  automata,  and 
(lid  it  just  as  well  without  orders  as  with  it." 

Mr.  Baring  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
humanity  of  the  Russians  to  the  wounded  Japanese, 
and  to  the  utter  absence  of  any  bitter  feeling.  Tht- 
Japanese  were  constantly  referred  to  as  fine  fellows, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  generosity  of  the  appre- 
ciation by  the  Russians  of  their  foes.  "  Their 
officers,"  said  a  Cossack  officer,  "  are  superior  to  us, 
more  intelligent,  more  cultivated,  and  unsurpassabh 
brave."  The  behaviour  of  the  troops  on  both  sides, 
he  declares,  has  been  wonderfully  good.  The  Rus- 
sians treated  the  Chinese  admirably.  Why,  then, 
were  such  splendid  fighting  men  so  constantly  de- 
feated? Mr.  Baring's  answer  is  that  for  the  Rus- 
sians it  was  a  national  war,  they  had  no  great 
general,  their  equipment  was  old-fashioned,  and  they 
had  neither  the  discipline,  the  efficiency,  nor  the 
intelligence  of  the  Japanese. 

The  heroism  on  both  sides  finds  no  lack  of 
acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Baring.  Some  of  his 
battle  pictures  are  terrible  from  their  realism.  In 
the  improvised  hospital  at  the  foot  of  Lonely  Tree 
Hill,  he  describes  the  scene  as  the  lowest  inferno 
of  human  pain.  He  gave  the  mangled  men  tea  and 
cigarettes.  They  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
thanked  Heaven  before  thanking  us:  — 

One  seemed  to  Imv©  before  one  the  symbol  of  Uie  whole 
suffering  of  the  human  race;  men  like  l)ewildered  children 
stricken  by  some  unknown  force,  for  some  hidden  inex- 
lilicable  reason,  crying  out  and  sobbing  in  their  anguish, 
yet  accepting  and  not  railing  against  their  destiny,  and 
srateful  for  the  slightef?t  alleviation  and  help  to  them  in 
their    distress. 

It  is  good  to  hear  that  the  hospitals  were  clean 
and  admirably  managed,  and  also  to  know  that 
every  soldier  before  winter  began  had  a  thick  sheep- 
skin coat  reaching  to  his  knee,  fur  cap,  felt  boots, 
and  soft  woollen  shirts  like  a  blanket. 

Mr.  Baring  has  a  true  appreciation  of  the  absurd 
superstition  as  to  the  Machiavellian  cleverness  of 
the  Russian  Government.  As  for  the  Russian 
people,  he  says  :  — 

All  Buglishmeu  whom  I  have  seen,  and  who  have  live<l 
long  in  Russia,  and  know  the  language  and  the  people, 
have  said  to  me  tlie  same  thing,  namely,  that  the  Russians 
are  fine  fellows,  and  that  the  English  ought  to  get  to  know 
tliem,  because  they  would  like  them,  and  that  what  people 
say  about  Russians  in  England  is  noireenee  and  cant.  It 
has  been  said  to  me  by  every  British  man  of  business  I 
have   met   in   Russia. 

MR.  DOUGLAS  STORY. 

Mr.  Douglas  Story's  book,  "  The  Campaign  with 
Kuropatkin"   (Werner   Laurie.    los.    6d.),    distinctly 
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recognises  that  the  Russians  began  the  war  in  a 
spirit  of  leisurely  humanity,  which  was  not  quickened 
to  savagery  until  the  Japanese  had  convinced  them 
they  were  fighting  with  a  savage  barbarity  which 
gave  no  quarter  and  took  no  prisoners,  or  next  to 
none.  Mr.  Story  also  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
old-fashioned  equipment  of  the  Russians,  their  dis- 
trust of  heliographs,  etc. 

II.— WHY  THE  JAPANESE  WON.* 

Just  before  the  war  began  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  pub- 
lished, through  Mr.  Heinemann,_  a  volume  entitled 
"  Japan  by  the  Japanese,"  which  took  its  place  at 
once  as  the  standard  work  on  modern  Japan.  Never 
before  had  the  leading  statesmen  and  administrators 
of  an  Eastern  country  co-operated  with  a  Western 
editor  and  publisher  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
world  with  an  authentic  up-to-date,  almost  encyclo- 
pedic statement  of  the  actual  facts  concerning  the 
actual  condition  of  their  country.  But  the  specific 
value  of  this  collection  of  essays  on  Japan  by  the 
ablest  living  Japanese,  while  giving  it  a  unique 
position  among  works  on  the  subject,  to  a  certain 
extent  militated  against  its  popularity  with  the 
general  public.  "  1  owe  your  son  a  grudge,"  said 
the  Prime  Minister  of  a  British  Colony,  "  for  '  Japan 
and  the  Japanese.'  There  were  far  too  many 
statistics  in  it."  The  quasi-Blue  Book  element  in 
"  Japan  and  the  Japanese  "  disappears  entirely  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Stead's  new  and  popular  description  of 
"  Great  Japan,"  which  has  just  been  published  by 
John  Lane  at  7s.  6d.  It  is  a  book  which  is  likely 
to  become  as  popular  with  the  same  rapidity  that 
its  predecessor  secured  recognition  as  the  standard 
book  on  Japan.  .Although  of  necessity  it  covers 
much  of  the  same  ground  and  contains  many  ex- 
tracts from  its  more  official  book,  "  Japan,  by  the 
Japanese,"  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  objection 
taken  by  the  average  readei^o  that  famous  collec- 
tion of  essays.  It  is  a  popular  book  written  in  a 
popular  style,  dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
telling  the  reader  exactly  what  he  wants  to  know  in 
the  way  he  wants  to  hear  it.  It  is  of  far  more  value 
than  the  observation  of  any  single  author.  For  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead  has  made  "  Great  Japan  "  a  very  com- 
post of  extracts  from  all  available  sources  of  infor- 
mation, official  and  unofficial,  but  the  whole  com- 
posite maSs  is  so  deftly  worked  together  that  the 
book  has  all  the  charm  of  the  narrative  of  a  single 
independent  observer. 

The  author's  point  of  view  is  frankly  stated  in 
almost  every  page.  Ancestor-worship  may  be  the 
religion  of  the  Japanese.  But  Japan  worship  is  the 
religion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stead.  There  is  such  a  frank 
naivete  about  this  engaging  idolatry  as  to  disarm 
criticism.  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  writes  about  Japan  as 
an  ardent  youth  sings  the  charms  of  the  lady  of 
his  love.     The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind 
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of  the  reader  is  to  raise  a  haunting  doubt  whether 
Heaven  itself  can  be  so  absolutely  ideally  perfect  as 
is  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  I  am  wont  to  say 
that  I  have  long  ago  abandoned  the  quest  for  per- 
fectly white  archangels  in  human  guise  in  this 
planet.  But  if  my  son  is  right,  the  breed  is  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  Grey  archangels,  or 
even  piebald  archangels,  are  rare  enough  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  there  seem  to  be  forty  mil- 
lions of  the  white  original  breed,  unstained  by  sin, 
and  marred  by  no  imperfection,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Mikado.  So  far  from  marvelling  at  their 
success  in  war,  or  grudging  them  the  control  of 
Korea,  the  reader  of  "  Great  Japan  "  will  lay  down 
the  book  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Mikado 
and  his  peerless  Paladins  cannot  be  invited  to  under- 
take the  governance  and  direction  of  the  whole 
planet. 

There  is  something  very  delightful  about  this  sim- 
plicity of  fervour  of  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Stead  to  the  god  of  his  idolatry-,  and  any  qualms 
which  our  conscience  may  entertain  are  silenced  by 
the  hope  that  the  Japanese  may  try  to  justify  the 
faith  of  their  worshipper,  and  to  live  up  to  the 
picture  which  he  has  drawn  for  the  edification  of  us 
barbarians  of  the  West.  For  at  present  I  must 
humbly  profess  my  inability  to  believe  that  any 
nation  among  the  children  of  men  can  be  as  alto- 
gether lovely  as  Mr.  Alfred  Stead's  Japanese.  If 
they  were  I  should  be  tempted  to  raise  the  cry  of 
the  people  of  Lystra,  when  they  lifted  up  their 
voices,  saying,  in  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,  "  The  gods 
are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men." 

But  after  all  allowance  is  made  for  the  radiance 
of  the  halo  with  which  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  surrounds 
Japan  and  the  Japanese,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  has  supplied  us  with  a  mass  of  authentic  in- 
formation which  explains  and  justifies  the  Japanese 
successes  in  the  war.  Mrs.  Besant  recently  ex- 
plained the  defeat  of  the  Russians  by  declaring  that 
the  astral  bodies  of  the  Russians  were  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  Japanese,  Avhich,  I  suppose,  is  a 
theosophic  way  of  saying  that  the  Russians  had  no 
heart  in  a  war  into  which  the  Japanese  plunged 
with  all  their  heart.  The  secret  of  the  Japanese 
success  is  not  their  efficiency  so  much  as  their  faith. 
That  faith  brings  forth  works  in  the  simple  life,  the 
strenuous  life,  and  the  systematic,  almost  automatic, 
sacrifice  of  the  baser  .self  to  the  claims  of  the  coun- 
try-. Patriotism  raised  to  its  highest  point,  supple- 
mented by  a  real  conduct-faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
spirit  world,  and  concentrated  in  a  religious  devo- 
tion to  the  person  of  the  Mikado:  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  Japanese  success. 

It  is  curious  to  discover  that  a  nation  constantly 
described  as  absolute  materialists  have  a  more  real 
and  operative  religious  faith  in  the  spiritual  world 
than  survives  in  any  of  the  Christian  countries.  The 
Japanese  are  a  nation  of   Spiritualists.     The  truth 
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that  the  departed  dead  can  and  do  constantly  dwell 
in  our  midst,  seeing  but  unseen,  which  in  Britain  is 
regarded  as  the  superstition  of  the  seance  room,  is 
in  Japan  the  all-pervading,  all-controlling  creed  of 
the  whole  nation.  Our  materialists  and  anti- 
spiritists  ignore  this  fact,  but  the  Japanese  assert 
it,  act  upon  it,  live  in  it  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
more  typical  Japanese  than  Admiral  Togo,  and  his 
reply  to  the  Mikado's  message  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  is  historic.  He  said  :  — "  That  we  have  gained 
success  beyond  our  expectation  is  due  to  the  bril- 
liant virtue  of  your  Majesty  and  the  protection  of 
the  spirits  of  your  Imperial  ancestors,  and  not  to  the 
action  of  any  human  being."  After  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur,  Admiral  Togo,  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror, held  a  solemn  service  for  the  purpose  of 
officially  communicating  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
the  capture  of  the  famous  fortress.  "  Standing  be- 
fore your  spirits,"  he  began,  he  announced  the  vic- 
tory. "  I  trust  this  will  bring  peace  and  rest  to 
your  spirits.  I  have  been  called  by  the  Emperor 
to  report  our  success  to  the  spirits  of  those  who 
sacrificed  their  earthly  existence  for  the  attainment 
of  so  great  a  result." 

The  fact  that  death  does  not  end  all,  that  as  a 
Japanese  it  is  only  a  change  from  life  in  the  body 
to  life  beyond,  operates  upon  the  Japanese  as  it 
operated  upon  the  Moslems  in  the  seventh  century. 
It  is  a  different  form  of  the  same  thing,  the  energis- 
ing of  action  in  this  world  by  a  realising  conviction 
of  the  actuality  of  an  existence  beyond  the  tomb. 

"  Great  Japan  "  contains  chapters  on  Bushido  and 
Ancestor  Worship,  and  on  the  relation  of  Japan  to 


Christianity,  which  will  well  repay  attentive  perusal. 
The  chapter  on  the  Army  and  the  Navy  might  be 
reprinted  with  advantage  and  circulated  throughout 
the  British  Army.  The  chapter  on  "  Humane  War  " 
contains  much  that  may  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  imagine  that  the  British  Army 
obeyed  the  Hague  Rules  during  the  South  African 
War.  In  that  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the 
Japanese  Spiritualists  put  British  Christians  to  the 
blush. 

"  Great  Japan  "  is  free,  excepting  here  and  there, 
from  disparaging  references  to  the  Russians,  who, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  English  eye-witnesses, 
have  been  as  humane  as  the  Japanese  so  far  as  their 
inferior  efficiency  and  intelligence  of  their  adminis- 
tration rendered  this  possible.  The  Japanese  won 
because  they  deserved  to  win,  and  no  one  who  turns 
to  this  book  after  reading  the  Report  of  our  own 
Royal  Commission  on  the  South  African  War  will 
deny  that  if  we  had  been  in  the  Russians'  shoes  they 
would  have  licked  us  just  the  same.  Now  this  opens 
up  a  somewhat  alarming  prospect  before  the  white 
overlords  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  If  the  Japanese 
can  whip  all  Creation,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
the  Author  of  all  Evil  tempts  these  sinless  denizens 
of  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  to  try  to  pluck  the  for- 
bidden fruit  of  world-wide  dominion?  And  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Stead's  book  in  his  hand  the  Tempter 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  convincing  the  Jap- 
anese that  it  was  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  it  should  pass  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Angelic  horde  that  dwells  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun. 
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Sheppard,  W.  J.    The  Tenderfoot ••  (Long)  6/0 

Shirazi.     Publican  and  Serf  (Rivers)  net  1/0 

Smith,  H.    His  PTivate  Life  (Welby)  6/0 

Sutcliffe,   Halliwell.     Red    o'   the   Feud   (Laurie)  6/0 

Tregarthen,  Enys.    The  Piskv-Purse  (Wells,  Gardner)  net  3/0 

Warden.  F.     The  House  by  the  River  (Unwiij)  6/0 

Watson,  Margaret.    Driven!  (TJnwin)  6/0 

Williamson.  0.  N.   and  A.  M.     My  Friend  the  Chauffeur 

(Methuen)  6/0 

SCIENCE. 

Civil  Engineering.    T.  Claxton  Fidler  (Methuen)  net  2/6 

Electric  Traction.     R.  H.  Smith  (Harpers)  net  9/0 

How  to  Know  the  Starry  Heavens.    E.  Irving  (Unwin)  net  8/6 

SPORT. 

Great  Batsmen.     G.  W.  Beldam  andC.  B.  Fry  

Sporting  Dogs.     F.   P.   Barton    (Everett)    net  7/6 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  DIARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


September  11. — Tho  popular  excitement  in  Japan 
over  the  Peace  Treaty  is  calmed  ...  The  Emperor  of 
China  and  the  Empress  Dowager  have  felicitated  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  the  peace  consummation  ...  The 
English  Trades  Union  Congress  declares  universal  old 
age  pensions,  and  free  meals  for  school  children  ...  A 
strike  riot  takes  place  in  Saxony  ...  Earthquakes  in 
Southern  Italy  cause  great  devastation  and  the  death 
of  350  people. 

September  12. — One  hundred  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  be  homeless  on  account  of  the  Italian  earth- 
quakes ...  Explosions  at  the  Powder  Works  in  Pennsyl- 
vania result  in  the  death  of  some  fiftv  persons  ...  There 
is  an  ominous  massing  of  troops  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden  ...  Municipal  action  is 
being  taken  in  Germany  to  counteract  the  scarcity  of 
meat. 

September  13. — Tlie  trial  of  the  Black  Sea  mutineers 
is  concluded  ...  Freight  handlers  in  America  ask  for  an 
increase  of  wages  and  a  Conference  to  discuss  the 
matter  ...  An  accident  happens  on  the  New  York 
elevated  railway;  10  persons  are  killed  and  25  in- 
jured. 

September  14.— The  "Mikasa,"  a  Japanese  flagship, 
catches  fire  and  explodes  in  the  Sasebo  Harbour  ... 
The  Japanese  Cabinet  offers  to  resign   on  account  of 

Sopular  discontent  with  the  peace  terms,  but  the 
[ikado  declines  the  offer  of  resignation  ...  Trans- 
caucasia is  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ...  A  conflict  is 
feared  between  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  armies  ... 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  at  last  accepts 
the  resignation  of  the  Fejervary  Ministry;  the  leader 
of  the  coalition  (the  ''  Independents  "  and  the  Liberals) 
IS  invited  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 

September  15. — Great  damage  is  done  at  Lahore 
(India)  through  floods  ...  M.  de  Witte  promises  a  depu- 
tation of  Jews  in  New  York  to  do  his  utmost  to  obtain 
full  constitutional  rights  for  Russian  Jews  ...  General 
Booth  offers  to  send  5000  families  to  Australia  ...  The 
German  Emperor  makes  bellicose  statements  regard- 
ing his  troops  on  the  French  frontier. 

September  18. — In  consequence  of  the  Russian  un- 
rest, troops  have  been  ordered  to  Baku  ;  similar  un- 
rest in  Finland  provokes  from  the  Tsar  a  threat  of  a 
state  of  war  ...  A  secret  circular  has  been  issued  against 
the  meeting  of  Zemsl^vos  ...  Armistice  terms  have  been 
arranged  between  the  leaders  of  the  armies,  and  simi- 
lar arrangements  are  to  be  made  between  the  navies 
...  It  is  anticipated  that  an  agreement  has  been  come 
to  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  that  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark  will  be  elected  to  the  Norwegian 
throne  ...  It  is  supposed  that  Germany  has  designs 
upon  the  Dardanelles,  the  idea  being  to  secure  a  oon- 
oession  for  a  naval  station  on  the  island  of  Thasos  ... 
The  death  is  announced  of  Count  de  Brazza  ...  With 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  ritualism  in  England,  the  Com- 
mission appointed  last  year  recommends  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Bishops  and  an  extension  of  their 
disciplinary  powers  ...  Two  Italians  are  imprisoned  in 
London  for  publishing  a  paper  inciting  to  regicide. 

September  19. — Russia  projects  an  expenditure  of 
£20,000,000  on  a  new  fleet  ...  The  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  is  stated  to  have  donated  £30,000 
for  political  purposes    ...   Japan    announces   a  surplus 


of  £5,000,000  for  the  year  ended  March  ...  Sweden 
and  Norway  agree  to  a  permanent  treaty,  referring  all 
serious  disputes  to  arbitration  ...  The  British  Ad- 
miralty is  sending  to  Australia  two  third-class  cruisers 
as  drill  ships. 

September  20. — It  is  stated  that  Russia  proposes  to 
onoe  more  invite  the  powers  to  a  Peace  Conference  at 
the  Hague  ...  Russia  protests  against  Turkey's 
strengthening  of  the  Bosphorus  fortifications 
Through  the  scarcity  of  meat  in  Germany  a  huge 
quantity  of  horse  flesh  is  being  consumed  ...  A  syndi- 
cate offers  to  buy  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company's 
land  rights  in  the  western  provinces  of  Canada  for 
£14,000,000. 

September  21. — President  Reyes,  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  declares  himself  Dictator  ...  China  decides 
to  build  a  grand  trunk  railway  line  from  Pekin  to 
Canton. 

September  22. — The  death  is  announced  of  Dr. 
Barnardo,  the  eminent  philanthropist  ...  Sir  Thos. 
Barclay  urges  that,  as  the  maker  of  the  suggestion. 
President  Roosevelt  should  convene  the  next  Peace 
Conference  ...  The  Canadian  Trades  Congress  opposes 
the  principle  of  preferential  trade  ...  Tho  Welsh 
Liberals  make  demands  for  church  disestablishment. 

September  23. — A  neutral  sea  zone  has  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Admirals  ... 
The  disease  of  cholera  is  spreading  in  Europe;  it  has 
now  reached  Poland. 

September  25. — Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  is  reported  to  have 
gained  the  consent  of  the  Tsar  to  hold  political  meet- 
ings in  Russia  to  arouse  public  enthusiasm  in  regard 
to  the  National  Council  .scheme  ...  Indignation  in 
Japan  continues  with  regard  to  the  Peace  terms  ...  M. 
de  Witte  is  instructed  by  the  Tsar  to  visit  M.  Loubet, 
and  afterwards  tho  Kaiser  ...  An  agreement  has  been 
concluded  between  Sweden  and  Norway  with  re^jpt^ct 
to  the  dismantling  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Norwegian 
frontier  ...  The  British  award  fixing  the  boundary  of 
Seistan,  a  province  in  Persia,  is  opposed  by  the  Per- 
sian press  ...  France  alleges  that  a  new  submersible 
launched  at  Kiel  is  made  from  a  plan  stolen  by  Ger- 
many from  France. 

September  26. — It  is  proposed  to  make  a  new  naval 
base  at  Singapore  ...  The  schooner  "Moana"  is 
wrecked  off  tlie  New  Zealand  coast  ...  Strong  feeling  is 
rising  against  the  Chinese  on  the  Rand  ...  A  series  of 
earthquake  shocks  have  been  experienced  in  Scotland 
...  A  successful  test  of  long-distance  telegraphy  (6500 
miles)  is  made  in  Australia  ...  Tiie  Socialist  Congress  in 
Germany  favours  a  general  strike  in  1906  ...  The 
Aastro-Hungary  crisis  is  accentuated;  it  is  found 
impossible  to  form  a  Ministry. 

September  27. — Canada  requests  to  be  made  a  party 
to  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  for  commercial  reasons 
...M.  de  Witte,  the  Russian  envoy,  receives  a  popular 
ovation  on  his  arrival  in  Berlin  ...  A  permanent  arbi- 
tration treaty  between  Norway  and  Sweden  is  agreed 
to. 

September  28. — The  full  text  of  tho  Anglo-Japane.se 
Alliance  Treaty  is  published  ...  Progressives  in  Ger- 
many condemn  the  German  Colonial  policy  ...  The  free- 
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dom  of  the  city  of  London  is  conferred  upon 
General  Booth  ...  Forty  thousand  Berlin  electric  en- 
gineers strike  in  support  of  their  demand  for  a  rise  of 
lo  per  cent,  in  wages  ...  The  formation  of  the  Au.stro- 
Chinese  Bank  with  a  capital  of  £1,000;000  is  an- 
nounced ...  The  Tsar  issues  invitations  to  the  powers 
to  another  Peace  Conference. 

September  29. — The  Hungarian  crisis  is  responsible 
lor  a  riot  at  Pesth  between  the  Socialists  and  middle 
classes  ...  The  European  ix)wers  take  further  action 
in  respect  to  the  Macedonian  Reform  ...  The  Italian 
Government  accepts  the  Tsar's  invitation  to  send  re- 
presentatives to  the  second  Hague  Peace  Conference. 

Sept-ember  30.^ — Count  Lanisdorff  gives  an  assurance 
that  the  Tsar  desires  an  entente  cordiale,  and  closer 
commercial  relations  v  ith  Great  Britain. 

October  2. — China  refuses  Gennan  demands  for  fur- 
ther mining  and  railway  concessions  in  Shan-tung  ... 
It  is  report-ed  that  the  Admiralty  decides  to  make 
Dover  a  first-class  naval  base;  the  improvements  to 
cost  £4,000,000  ...  In  connection  with  the  partition 
i>f  Bengal,  50,000  Hindus  swear  to  boycott  all  foreign 
,<;ix>ds  ...  The  explosion  in  the  Suez  Canal  does  a  good 
deal  of  damage  ...  The  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Com- 
pany of  the  U.S.A.  obtains  the  right  to  extend  the 
American  Pacific  Cable  to  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  ... 
The  s.s.  "  Alameda "  goes  ashore  in  San  Francisco 
Harbour;  no  lives  are  lost  ...  The  Tsar  gives  M.  de 
Witte  an  effusive  reception. 

October  3. — General  Booth's  sclieme  is  finding  some 
opposition  in  England  ...  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  continues 
hi.s  Russian  campaign  ...  The  Tsar  confers  upon  M.  de 
Witte  the  rank  of  Count  ...  It  is  stated  that  Count 
de  Witte  is  promoting  an  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Germany  ...  Lord  Curzon,  the  retiring  Viceroy  of 
India,  is  entertained  at  a  farewell  banquet  at  Simla  ... 
The  programme  of  the  Morocco  Conference  of  the 
European  powers  is  made  public. 

October  4.— It  is  commonly  supposed  that  through 
the  declaration  of  peace  the  Russian  army  was  saved, 
as  the  Japanese  were  in  a  position  to  inflict  an  over- 
whelming defeat  ...  A  destructive  fire  in  Japan  destroys 
£1,000,000  worth  of  war  stores  and  ammunition  ...  A 
drifting  war  mine  destroys  the  s.s.  "  Hsieh-ho "  ... 
Serious  disturbances  take  place  in  Bohemia  ...  It  is 
announced  that  America's  secret  cipher  has  fallen  into 
the  liands  of  a  foreign  Governnient,  and  a  new  official 
code  has  to  be  used.  \ 

October  5. — It  is  stated  in  Germany  that  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers  design  a  coalition  witli  the  Hereros  to  expel 
the  Germans  and  seize  Damaraland  ...  Another  out- 
rage is  pei-petrated  by  the  Chinese  on  the  Rand 
...  Prince  von  Bulow  expresses  a  wish  for  the  friend- 
ship of  France  ...  General  Trepoff  informs  Mr.  W.  T. 
T.  Stead  of  certain   intended  changes  in  his  policy   ... 


The  King  declines  to  receive  a  deputation  of  unem- 
ployed ...  The  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  relin- 
quishes his  attempt  to  ignore  the  popular  will  in  Hun- 
gary,  and  agrees  to  manhood  suffrage. 

October  6. — French  financiers  reported  to  be  under- 
taking a  loan  for  Russia  of  £72,000,000  to  cairy  out  a 
scheme  of  railway  extension  ...  The  Marconi  Company 
is  making  a  move  to  establish  wireless  telegraphy  in 
Australasia  ...  Tlie  social  democrats  in  England  oppose 
General  Booth's  immigration  scheme  ...  America  de- 
cides to  make  some  changes  in  the  existing  regulations 
of  the  Cliinese  Exclusion  Law  ...  The  British  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  take  part  in  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

October  7.  —  German  scientijits  claim  a  cure  for 
tuberculosis... The  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is 
assured... It  is  estimated  that  the  war  will  cost  Japan 
£250,000,000... There  is  a  probability  of  a  Japanese  fleet 
shortly  paying  a  friendly  visit  to  England... The  strike  of 
electrical  engineering  companies,  making  15,000  men  idle, 
shows  signs  of  collapsing. 

October  9. — Finland  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Tsar  to 
preserve  the  principles  established  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  ...  Count  Lamsdoi-ff  is  about  to  visit 
France  and  Germany  on  a  diplomatic  mission  ...  A 
friendly  understanding  is  come  to  between  Japan 
and  America  ...  It  is  stated  that  an  alliance  is  pro- 
jected between  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

October  10. — The  Matin  makes  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  England  promised  France  assistance  in  a 
war  against  Germany  ...  A  scheme  of  British  army 
reform,  by  which  a  national  army  of  a  quartei-  of  a 
million  of  men  will  be  established,  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration ...  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wal^i  have 
left  Portsmouth  in  H.M.S.  "Renown"  for  India  ... 
The  Suez  Canal  is  again  open  ...  The  Tsar  modifies 
his  decrees  prescribing  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Rus- 
sian language  in  the  higher  administrative  depart- 
ments of  Finland  ...  News  is  received  that  the  barque 
"  Olivier  de  Clisson "  has  foundered  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ...  The  acceptance  of  the  Duma  Council  is 
made  obligatory  on  the  Finns  ...  It  is  estimated  that 
18,000,000  people  in  Russia  are  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion thix>ugh  the  failure  of  the  crops  ...  It  is  stated 
that  Russia  intends  to  keep  300,000  troops  on  the 
Manchurian  frontier,  for  fear  of  a  disaffection  if  they 
are  returned  to  Russia  ...  The  King  writes  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Barnardo  ... 
It  is  stated  that  the  Government  of  Hong  Kong  lends 
China  £1,000,000  for  the"  purpose  of  redeeming,  and 
getting  into  their  own  hands  the  railway  line  from 
Canton  to  Hankau  ...  The  visit  of  the  British  fleet  to 
Japan  greatly  helps  to  reconcile  the  Japanese  to 
peace. 


There  is  an  interesting  notice  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
William  Goodyear,  by  Mr.  L.  Ingleby  Wood,  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Archifectural  Beview. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
discovered  that  the  apparently  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  of  the  Parthenon  were  not  in  reality  truly  ver- 
tical and  horizontal,  but  were  composed  of  delicate 
leans  and  curves.  Mr.  Goodyear  proves  that  these 
aids  to  architectural  beauty  did  not  die  with  the 
ancient  Greek  builders,  but  are  to  be  found  in  a  large 
number  of  the  cathedrals  of  Italy  and  France  at  least. 
For  some  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  searching  for 
cases  of  architectural  refinement,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  media?val  builders  were  averse  to 
mathematical  symmetiy  in  some  cases,  while  in  others 


the  mfinements  were  introduced  to  add  to  the  perspec- 
tive value  of  the  buildings. 

As  examples  of  leans  in  towers  due  to  deliberate 
intention,  and  not  to  accident,  Mr.  Goodyear  cites 
the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  the  Bargello  Tower  at  Flor- 
ence, and  the  Torre  del  Publico  at  Ravenna. 

By  increasing  the  size  of  the  arches  near  the  main 
entrance  of  a  church  and  diminishing  either  the  space 
or  the  height,  or  both,  in  the  direction  towards  the 
choir,  a  building  acquires  the  effect  of  greater  dimen- 
sion. Mr.  Goodyear  has  found  this  refinement  in 
over  thirty  churches. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Siena  the  second  arch  is  five 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  first,  and  this  makes  the 
church  look  larger  than  it  is. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


The  announcement  last  month  of  the  retirement, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  health,  of  Mr. 
John  Sawers,  superintendent  of  the  Bank  of  Austral- 
asia, was  received  with  much  regret  in  banking  and  fin- 
ancial circles.  The  position  has  been  held  by  Mr. 
Sawers  for  the  last  18  years,  he  having  been  appointed 
superintendent  in  1887,  on  the  death  t)f  Mr.  E.  S. 
Parkes.  During  that  period  great  changes  have  taken 
place  among  financial  institutions,  and  in  the  banking 
crisis  of  1893,  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia, 
Union  Bank,  and  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  in  keeping 
their  doors  open,  made  an  imperishable  page  in  the 
financial  history  of  Australia.  The  present  position  of 
the  Bank  of  Australasia  bears  witness  to  the  success 
with  which  it  has  been  guided  by  Mr.  Sawers  during 
those  stirring  years.  It  is  hoped  that  the  relinquishing 
of  his  business  career  will  soon  enable  Mr.  Sawers  to 
regain  his  usual  health.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Melbourne 
Bank?,  an  expressive  letter  of  sympathy  in  his  illness, 
and  regret  at  his  retirement,  was  agreed  upon  to  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Sawers. 


Following  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Sawers, 
superintendent  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Cowper  has  been  appointed  acting-superintendent,  and 
Mr.  C.  J.  Henderson,  sub-manager  of  the  Melbourne 
office,  has  been  appointed  manager,  succeeding  Mr. 
Cowper. 


A  decision  of  much  importance  to  Life  Assurance  Com- 
ptanies  was  given  in  the  High  Court  of  Australia  last 
month.  It  was  an  appeal  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  from  a  judgment  of  the  Full 
Court,  which  upheld  the  decision  of  Judge  Heydon,  by 
which  a  person  recovered  the  suiTender  value  from  the 
company  of  a  policy  made  by  him  on  his  life,  and  pay- 
able to  his  wife,  and  in  the  event  of  her  death,  to  their 
children.  The  company  contended  that  in  such  a  case 
the  husband  had  no  power  to  give  a  receipt  for  the 
surrender  money,  that  the  plaintiff's  wife  was  not  the 
only  beneficiary,  and  that  if  she  were,  she,  and  not  the 
husband,  was  the  proper  plaintiff,  and  that  the  latter 
had  no  power  to  surrender  the  policy.  The  High  Court 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was  clearly  entitled  to  bring  the 
action,  and  that  the  company  had  no  defence,  and  must 
pay.  The  Full  Court  decision  was  right,  and  the  appeal 
was  dismissed. 


In  the  enquiry  now  in  progress  in  New  York  into  the 
working  of  Life  Assurance  Companies  there,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
had  contributed  £30,000  to  the  campaign  funds  of  the 
Republican  party  at  the  last  three  Pi-esidential  elec- 
tions. The  company  contended  it  had  acted  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  policyholders,  as  it  had  subscribed  the 
money  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  gold  standard 
against  the  silver  platform,  the  latter  of  which  would 
have  been  prejudicial  to  the  assets  of  the  company. 

The  schooner  "  Moana,"  bound  from  Sydney  to 
Mokau  Biver,  New  Zealand,  with  a  cargo  of  timber, 
was  blown  ashore  at  Mokau  Heads  on  the  25th  ult., 
and  became  a  total  wreck,  all  hands  being  drowned. 
The  vessel  was  owned  in  Sydney,  and  was  insured  in  the 
United  Insurance  Company  for  £1000. 


CITIZENS^ 

Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Premier  industrial-Ordinary  Life  Office 
of  Greater  Britain. 

HEAD   OFFICE    -        -    SYDNEY. 


The  Company's  Eecord  for  1901 : 


Funds 

INCREASE  IN  FUNDS  ... 
Income  ...         ...         ...         ...         .^         .^ 

INCREASE  IN  INCOME  .^ 
Paid  Policyholders  since  Inception 

PAID  POLICYHOLDERS  in  J904... 

Profits,  io  the  form  of  Reversionary 
Bonuses,  Allotted  to  Policyholders 
since  Inception 

PROFITS,  in  the  form  of  Reversion- 
ary Bonuses,  allotted  to  Policyhold- 
ers for  J904 

Expenses — 

DECREASE  FOR    YEAR 


£1,346,606 
201,346 

£436,326 
26,774 

£891,590 
108,931 

£395,525 

61,075 
£12,I3i 
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Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MEI.BOURNE-60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE-Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Managbr. 


Reviev)  of  Revitw$,   tOjlO/OS. 


RHEUMATIC   AND    GOUTY 
AFFECTIONS. 

(By  "Origin.") 

The  unnatural  retention  of  uric  acid  and  other 
urinary  and  biliary  poisons  in  the  blood  produces  a 
group  of  complaints  which  inflict  upon  humanity  long- 
oontinued  suflfering  and  intense  pain.  The  most  com- 
mon of  those  complaints  are  rheumatism,  gout,  lum- 
bago^ sciatica  and  neuralgia.  The  kidneys  and  liver 
are  the  organs  upon  which  nature  has  imposed  the 
task  of  extracting  from  the  blood  certain  matter 
which  is  being  continuously  manufactui'ed  in  the  body, 
owing  to  the  wasting  of  the  tissues.  It  is  as  necessary 
to  life  that  the  wasting  of  the  tissues  must  proceed 
uninterruptedly  as  it  is  that  the  substance  of  the 
body  must  be  regularly  renewed  by  the  food  we  eat, 
the  water  we  drink,  and  the  air  we  breathe.  It  is 
equally  necessary  to  health  that  the  waste  matter 
should  be  expelled  from  the  body  continuously,  for  its 
presence  in  the  blood  entails  disease  or  death. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections  by 
the  outward  application  of  liniments,  ointments  and 
embrocations  is  seldom  productive  of  much  lasting 
benefit  They  may  afford  temporary  relief  in  some 
cases,  but  they  do  not  reach  the  seat  of  the  disorder. 
The  only  way  in  whicli  health  can  be  permanently 
restored,  and  pain  permanently  removed,  is  to  take 
measures  to  ensure  the  regular  action  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  liver.  Wiien  these  organs  are  performing 
their  allotted  task  naturally  and  freely,  the  uric  acid, 
and  other  ui'inary  and  biliary  poisons,  pass  from  the . 
system  through  the  ordinary  channels,  and  any  suffer- 
ing caused  by  the  presence  of  such  poisons  in  the 
blood  is  at  an  end. 

Owing  to  its  specific  action,  Warner's  Safe  Cure, 
every  moment  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has 
been  demonstrating  its  remarkable  power  of  restoring 
the  kidneys  and  liver  to  health  and  activity.  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure  not  onlv  cures  Bright's  Disease  and 
other  specific  diseases  of  tiiose  vital  organs,  but  rheu- 
matism^  gout,  gravel,  stone,  bladder  troubles,  indiges- 
tion, biliou.sness,  anajraia,  impure  blood,  and  all  dis- 
ordea's  caused  by  the  retention  in  the  system  of  urinary 
and  biliaiy  poisons,  speedily  yield  to  the  influence  of 
the  medicine,  simply  because  of  its  healing  and 
stimulating  influence  upon  the  k'dneys  and  the  liver. 
Cures  thus  effected  are  permanent,  simply  because 
they  are  natural. 

A  simple  test  to  make  as  to  whether  the  kidneys 
are  healthy  is  to  place  some  urine,  passed  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  in  a  covered  glass,  and  let  it 
stand  until  next  morning.  If  it  is  then  cloudy,  shows 
a  sediment  like  brick-dust,  is  of  an  unnatural  colour, 
or  has  particles  floating  about  in  it,  the  kidneys  are 
weak  or  diseased,  and  steps  must  immediately  be 
taken  to  restore  their  vigour,  or  Bright's  Disease, 
Diabetes,  or  some  of  the  many  manifestations  of  uric 
poisoning  will  result. 


For  mutual  advantage,  wljen  you  write  to  an  advertiser    please  niention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Review   of  Reviews,   30/10/06. 
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OUR  NEW   HOME 

Is  undoubtedly  ons  of  the  finest  Tea  Warehouses  in  the 
whole  world.  It  is  fitted  with  the  very  latest  time  and 
money  saving  appliances  for  conducting  our  business.  We 
have  the  railway  on  one  side  and  shipping  on  the  other 
— plenty  of  light — ^plenty  of  fresh  air  and  cleanliness, 
and  electricity  everywhere.  By  handling  our  Tea 
cheaply    we   are    able  to   give   good   value. 

Try    the    No.     1     Grade    of    Robur,     it    really  is 
delicious   Tea. 

THE  « ROBUR"  TEA  CO. 
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